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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


APID expansion of agricultural and construction activity in most 
regions again dominated the Canadian manpower picture during 
May. Sizeable increases in employment also occurred in other seasonal 
activities such as fishing and resource exploration, while in most manu- 
facturing industries, employment continued to increase to meet the 
demands of consumers, defence work and general resource development. 
Activity in the trade and service industries was likewise expanding as 
employers hired staff to meet the continuing high levels of retail sales 
and the opening of the tourist season. 


These gains in economic activity are reflected in changes in supply 
and demand of labour. During the month, a sharp increase occurred in 
the size of the civilian labour force, accompanied by an increase in 
full-time employment. As might be expected, labour surpluses rapidly 
disappeared. By the first of June only about 21 per cent of all paid 
workers were in areas classified as labour surplus areas, compared with 
44 per cent at the beginning of May and 25 percent in June of last year. 
The number of areas with either labour shortages or large surpluses 
was significantly lower than at the same time last year. In most areas, 
labour demand and supply were in approximate balance. 


The monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an over-all 
picture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that for the 
week ending May 16, 1953, there were 5,321,000 persons in the civilian 
labour force, an increase of 80,000 from the week ending April 18. Of 
this total, 4,720,000 were at work for 35 hours or more during the week, 
an increase of 75,000 from April 18; 388,000 were at work for fewer than 
35 hours, an increase of 92,000; 99,000 had jobs but were not at work, 
a decrease of 46,000; and 114,000, were without jobs and seeking work, 
a decrease of 51,000. 


Of the 388,000 working fewer than 35 hours during the week, about 
211,000 were reported as usually working part time. Of the remaining 
177,000, about 25,000 were employed on a short-time basis, the same 
number as in the previous month, and about 20,000 were away because 
of bad weather. The most noticeable changes were in the number on 
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vacations, which accounted for 24,000 persons, and in the 73,000 in- 
cluded in the miscellaneous category as a result of the observance of 
Ascension Thursday on May 14. 


Of the 99,000 who had jobs but did not work at all during the survey 
week, illness (54,000) was the most important reason for their absence 
from work. Another 11,000 persons were laid off for the full week, a 
decrease of 16,000 from April 18, and 20,000 were away because of 
vacations. 


It was estimated that 114,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 10,000 worked during the survey 
week but were also actively seeking other work, making a total of 
124,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending May 16, 
1953. This is a drop of about 52,000 or 30 per cent from the previous 
month, 


Supplementary information with respect to regional patterns is 
available from data on registrations for employment collected at local 
National Employment Service Offices. Between April 16 and May 14, 
applications on file decreased by 130,000 to a total of 242,003, a drop 
of about 35 per cent from the previous month. 


The largest decline during the month occurred in Quebec, where 
the decrease of 50,600 was sufficient to bring the total for May 14 
(92,118) slightly below last year’s level. In the Atlantic region, there 
was a drop of 21,200 from the previous month, but the latest total 
(38,409) was still moderately above last year’s. 


The Ontario region recorded a drop in applications of 25,300 from 
April 16 to May 14. The total at May 14 (53,297) was about 20,100 below 
the figure recorded a year earlier. A decline of 20,000 occurred over 
the month in the Prairie region but the latest total (28,601) was still 
moderately higher than last year. In the Pacific region, there was a 
decline of 13,400, bringing the total (29,578) to about the same figure 
last year. 


The durable goods industries continued to set the pace in manu- 
facturing, with significant gains over last year. The transportation 
equipment industries group increased employment by about 2.5 per cent 
during March, bringing employment at the April 1] to levels more than 
18 per cent higher than at the same time in 1952. Similar gains were 
apparent in the case of electrical apparatus, where April employment 
levels were more than 15 per cent higher than last spring. 

Expanding construction activity in most regions was stimulating 
activity in manufacturing. Employment in the non-metallic mineral 
products industry, for example, was 6 per cent higher at April 1 than a 
year earlier. In construction itself, 52,626 dwelling units were under 
construction at April 30, nearly 35 per cent more than last year. 

In the trade and service industry, employment at April ] was nearly 
5 per cent higher than in 1952, reflecting much higher (8 per cent) year- 
to-year levels of retail trade. Employment gains in this sector, while 
not nearly as large as the much higher percentage gains noted above, 
are still important in view of the much larger numbers of persons em- 
ployed in these tertiary industries. 
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Labour— Management Relations 


IGNIFICANT developments occurred during late May and early June 

in labour-management negotiations that have been in progress in 

important parts of Canadian industry over the past few months. Settle- 

ments were reached in various parts of the country in construction, 

shipping, communications and some of the manufacturing industries. 

Conciliation board reports were published for the coal-mining industry, 
both in eastern and western Canada. 


Negotiations so far this year have been accompanied by strike 
activity well below the average for the post-war years. For the first 
five months of 1953, preliminary figures show 69 strikes and lockouts 
involving 14,600 workers, with a time loss of 153,000 days. In the post- 
war period, the average number of strikes for the first five months of 
the year has been 82, the average number of workers involved 34,000, 
and the average time loss 545,650 days. None of the strikes in 1953 


has involved a large number of workers overan extended period of time. 


Wage Changes. Some figures 
on the trend in wage increases 
currently being achieved are given 
in the accompanying table. Based 
on a sample of agreements signed 
since January 1, the table shows 
that about 70 per cent of the work- 
ers covered received increases of 
less than 10 cents an hour. Most 
of the agreements providing 10 
cents or more applied to compara- 
tively small groups of workers, 
the principal exception being a 
number of settlements in the rail- 
way industry reached early in 
the year. 


Wage Changes in Selected 
Collective Agreements * 


(Bargained during first five months of 1953) 


Amount of 
Increase 
per Hour 


No change 
0—4.9 cents 
5—9.9 cents 

10—14.9 cents 

15—19.9 cents 

20—24.9 cents 


25 cents and over 


24,600 
29,400 
9,000 
6,300 
100 
1,500 
Total 


More than a quarter of the 
agreements provide for a reduction 


* For purpose of analysis, the Economics 
and Research Branch maintains a selected 
sample of 1,000 of the approximately 6,000 
agreements in Canada. The above table is 
based on 87 agreements from this sample, 
bargained during the first five months of 


in weekly hours of work. Most also 
provide for various improvements 
in ‘‘fringe’’ benefits. 


Current Negotiations. Col- 


1953 and forwarded to the Branch. F 
lective agreements have now been 


signed in a number of urban centres 


for the construction industry. Wage increases so far this year are largely 
within the range of five to ten cents an hour, although a few exceed ten 
cents. Among recent settlements, Montreal building trades workers re- 
ceived an arbitration award of five cents an hour with a further five 
cents next November. Vancouver construction workers settled for a 
7-cent increase for journeymen and a 5-cent increase for labourers. At 
the time of writing, negotiations were still in conciliation at Toronto for 
all building trades except painters and labourers, who have already 
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accepted an immediate 5-cent increase, to be followed by a similar in- 
crease of five cents on October 1, 1953. 


Two conciliation board reports have been made public, dealing with 
disputes between Nova Scotia and western Canada coal operators and 
their workers, represented in each case by the United Mine Workers of 
America. Both reports recommended no wage increases. A majority report 
affecting about 7,000 coal miners in southern Alberta and BritishColumbia 
rejected any wage increase but recommended an increase of five cents to 
the operators’ present contribution to the Miners’ Welfare Fund of 15 
cents per ton of coal mined, and also other fringe benefits such as free 
lamps and washing facilities. An agreement was reached following this 
conciliation report, which, however, was rejected in a vote by the union 
members. It is reported that the annual vacation clause in the proposed 
agreement was the main reason for rejection. At present, the workers 
receive two weeks’ annual vacation with full straight-time pay, while the 
proposed agreement provides two weeks’ vacation with pay at the rate’ of 
four per cent of annual earnings. Union members in the province of 
Alberta were to vote shortly in a provincially supervised plebiscite on 
the acceptance or rejection of the agreement. 


The conciliation board dealing with the dispute between District 26 
of the United Mine Workers and the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
in Nova Scotia recommended, in a majority report, that the union waive 
its demand for wage increases and other benefits for the 10,000 workers 
it represents and that the company drop its list of counter-demands. In 
an effort to reduce absenteeism, the board chairman proposed, in a 
separate statement, the establishment of a bonus plan based on the 
number of days worked in a year. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canadarecently negotiated contracts 
with the Canadian Telephone Employees’ Association and the Traffic 
Employees’ Association. These agreements, covering 25,000 employees 
in various centres in Ontario and Quebec, provide for wage increases of 


from $1.50 to $2.50 a week for skilled workers and from $4.00 to $13.00 


a month for office workers. 


A threatened strike of approximately 700 British Columbia coastal 
seamen was averted when their union, the Seafarers’ International Union 
(AFL-TLC), and the operators, Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and Union Steamships, Ltd., agreed on the 
terms of a new contract. At the suggestion of the Federal Department of 
Labour, negotiations were resumed, resulting in a settlement which 
includes a $30 monthly increase, as recommended earlier by a concili- 
ation board. The increase was made retroactive to June 1, 1952. Ne- 
gotiations between the same union and certain shipping companies on 
the Great Lakes and the East Coast are still in conciliation. In these 
disputes, the union demands are for a $50-a-month increase. 


In northern Ontario and Quebec, negotiations and conciliation board 
proceedings continued between the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) and several large gold and base-metal mines. 
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At Sudbury, Ont., the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (independent) and the International Nickel Company of Canada 
tentatively agreed to a new contract providing a 5-cent an hour increase, 
a gain in process allowances for contract miners of from $1.00 to $1.60 
a shift, an additional week of holidays after 15 years’ service and certain 
other benefits. The membership voted on these proposals late in May but 
by mid-June the result of the voting had not yet been announced. Ne- 
gotiations between the same union and the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company at Trail and Kimberly, B.C., were still in progress. 


In urban transportation, the British Columbia Electric Company and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC) reached an agreement providing 
for a 7%-cent hourly wage increase for 3,000 transit workers at Vancouver, 
New Westminster and Victoria. Arbitration board hearings are in progress 
in the dispute between the Montreal Transportation Commission and the 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other Transport Workers 
(CCL). 


A settlement was reported between the Canadian General Electric 
Companyand the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(independent) covering 7,000 employees at Toronto and Peterborough. 
The new one-year contract provides for a wage increase of six cents an 
hour for men and seven cents for women, both retroactive to April 27. 
Effective next January, the work week at Peterborough will be reduced 
from 43 to 40 hours with a 5-per-cent wage increase to maintain take- 
home pay. Improvements in welfare and pension plans are also reported 
to be included in the master agreement. 


Recent developments in collective bargaining in the automobile 
industry in the United States were echoed in Canada early in June when 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada agreed to make certainchanges in its 
contract with the United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL) although the 
two-year agreement was not due to expire until February, 1954. (see 
page 809). The three largest U.S. automobile manufacturers agreed to 
open theircontract to provide increases in wages and in pension benefits. 
At the Ford Motor Company of Canada, the following changes in the 
.contract, applying to 11,000 workers in the Windsor area, were agreed 
upon: an across-the-board increase of two cents an hour; incorporation 
of 11 cents from the 16-cent cost-of-living bonus into wage rates; an 
increase in the annual improvement factor from three cents to four cents; 
and extension of hospital and surgical benefits to pensioners. 


Two agreements covering groups of 200 or more office workers were 
signed recently, one at the Montreal Locomotive Works, where the office 
workers are represented by the United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL), and the other at the Cockshutt Plow Company at Brantford, where 
the workers are represented bythe United Automobile Workers (CIO-CCL). 
At Montreal, an 8.2-per-cent general increase was made in salaries and 
at Brantford, the amounts ranged upwards from $9.75 a month. Both agree- 
ments included improvements in hospitalization or sick-leave plans. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


N unusually rapid rate of em- 
ployment increase during 
May resulted in the elimination of at 
3 Proportion of paid workers within each 

labour surpluses in more than half of) the fourstabour: market groups. 
the areas that had been in the | Per Con Per Cont 
surplus categories at the begin- 
ning of the month. By the first of 
June the number of Group 1] surplus 
areas had decreased to 3 from 25a 
month earlier; Group 2 surplus 
areas, from 42 to 28. A corres- 
ponding increase took place in the 
tighter labour supply categories. 
The number of balanced labour 
markets rose from 47 to 80 and GROUP L GROUES OROuE Ta GROUP ae 
labour shortage areas increased 
from one to four. 


CANADA 


Examination of the over-all current employment situation reveals 
a greater degree of balance between the supply and demand for labour 
than last year. The table below shows, for example, that at the begin- 
ning of June there were 12 more areas in the balanced and Group 2 
surplus categories combined, than a year earlier. Areas in the shortage 
and Group 1 surplus categories were correspondingly fewer. Similarly, 
the proportion of Canadian wage earners in balanced labour markets was 
76 per cent at June 1, compared with 69 per cent a year earlier (see 
bar chart). 


Most of the areas whose labour market classification changed 
during May were in the Quebec and Atlantic regions. Nevertheless, all 
but four of the 31 surplus areas were in these regions, mainly because 
the seasonal upturn in employment is generally later there than in the 
rest of the country. In the Prairie region, on the other hand, the demands 
of construction and agriculture absorbed practically all available labour 
and caused distinct shortages in three areas. In Ontario and the Pacific 
region, labour demand and supply were generally in balance. 


wt er ssa 
June 1 | June 1]June 1 | June 1]June 1] June 1] June 1| June 1 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
7 


Metropolitan _ 3 

Major Industrial 1 13 20 
Major Agricultural 1 1 12 
Minor 7 8 41 
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*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


Labour 
Market Area 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, JUNE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 1 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural industry) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 —75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


Campbellton 
Gaspé 
Rimouski 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


Group 2 


Quebec — Levis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa — Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Rouyn— Val d'Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan Falls 
Trois Riviéres 
Valleyfield— 
Beauharnois 


Riviére du Loup 
Thetford Mines 


Bathurst 
Buckingham 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Grand Falls 
La Malbaie 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Prince George 
St. Georges Est 
Sorel 


Cornwall 
Farnham — Granby 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
London 
Niagara Falls 
Oshawa, 
Peterborough 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
St, Catharines 
St. Hyacinthe 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Welland 
Windsor 


Barrie 
Charlottetown 
Chatham, Ont. 
Joliette 
Kentville 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Belleville — Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Fort Erie — 

Port Colborne 
Galt 
Goderich 
Ingersoll 
Kamloops 
Kenora — Sioux 

Lookout 
Lachute — 

Ste. Thérése 
Leamington 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jérome 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


LPNZSs 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Kitchener 


Brandon 
Regina 
Swift Current 
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ATLANTIC 


SEASONAL expansion in construc- 


ATLANTIC tion, sawmilling, agriculture and 
Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. 


fishing resulted in a substantial 
increase in employment in the 


i ceeenme racic ase SEMEN IDiesb EN Lal region during May. By the 
50 / Lim middle. of the month, the number of 

full-time workers had _ reached 
- ‘ pet 450,000, an increase of 57,000 from 
30|- a the previous month, Part of this 


increase resulted from seasonal 
additions to the labour force and 
part from a reduction in the number 
of persons previously employed 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE part-time and of those not at work 
Tikes ila: Vie! Rg eee ele a at all but in the labour force. 


Although total employment 


increased seasonally, it still remained below last year’s level because 
of reduced activity this year in the logging, construction and water 
transportation industries. Construction employment, for example, was 33 
per cent lower in New Brunswick and 11 per cent lower in Nova Scotia 
this year than last. These decreases were partly offset by slightly higher 
employment levels in wholesale and retail trade and in manufacturing. 


The general increase in activity during the month did, however, 
eliminate labour surpluses in seven of the twenty areas in the region. At 
the beginning of June, one area was in the Group 1, ten were in the Group 
2 and nine in the balanced category, compared with ten, eight and two 
respectively at the beginning of May. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In St. John’s, Nfld., employ- 
ment in construction, sea-fishing, fish-processing, agriculture and 
shipping increased sufficiently to reduce the labour surplus and move 
the area from the Group 1 to the Group 2 category. Employment oppor- 
tunities on local construction sites as well as on those in the interior 
increased during the month and reduced by two-thirds the number of 
building tradesmen seeking work. The demand for construction tradesmen 
this summer, however, is not expected to be sufficient to absorb the 
available supply because the volume of work in progress this year has 
been consistently smaller than that of a year ago. Moreover, reductions 
in the working force at some of the large defence construction sites are 
foreseen during the next two months. 


Employment increased in all of the major industrial areas during May. 
Heightened activity in fishing, shipping and construction brought the 
Sydney labour market into balance. The general improvement in employ- 
ment conditions also brought Corner Brook, Moncton and New Glasgow 
from the Group 1 to the Group 2 surplus category. Manufacturing employ- 
ment during the month remained stable in all areas and the shortage of 
marine electricians, sheet-metal workers, welders and machinists for 
the Halifax shipyards persisted. 
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Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Substantial reductions of ‘sur- 
pluses occurred during May as spring farming operations, construction 
and sawmilling approached peak employment levels. Campbellton was the 
only area in the Group 1 surplus category. Although local construction 
activity and the movement of workers to Labrador and industrial centres 
in Ontario and Quebec partly reduced the excess labour supply in this 
area, the remaining surplus is expected to continue until production and 
employment in the lumber industry increases again. 


QUEBEC 

EMPLOYMENT increased sharply 

throughout the Quebec region, ex- QUEBEC 

cept in the northern parts, during Proportion of ped workers within each 
May. This expansion Wades mainly of the four labour market groups, 1953. 
seasonal and occurred somewhat Per Cent Per Cent 
earlier than last year because of | 90} +90 
the more favourable weather con- 80 


70 
60 
The principal reason for higher 50 
employment levels this year is the 40 
size of the construction program. 
Building in the province as a whole 
is expected to exceed last year’s ml 
level but some areas are likely to SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
benefit more than others. Current ga BRAS i A LR 
indications pointto a heavy concen- 
tration of construction work in 


ditions this spring. 


30 
20 
10 


Montreal and at two or three large development sites on the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence. On the other hand, several of the industrial and 
minor areas anticipate a year-to-year decline in construction. 


By the first of June, 14 of the 25 areas in Quebec were in the Group 
2 surplus category. Areas in balance, however, increased from two to 
nine during May and those in the Group 1] surplus category decreased 
from twelve to two. This last category, as shown in the accompanying 
bar chart, included only a small proportion of the paid workers of the 
region. 


Metropolitan Areas. Although Montreal continued in the balanced 
category, labour demand strengthened during May. Residential building 
was particularly active in the area. Some clothing workers were laid off 
seasonally during the month and others were put on short-time work but 
manufacturing employment generally continued at stable levels. Many of 
the heavier industries still reported shortages of tool and die makers, 
machinists, radar and other technicians. 


A promising year began in Quebec, city for the water transportation 
industry but the building program was still uncertain and many construc- 
tion workers were without jobs. The manufacturing industries, however, 
with few exceptions, operated at near-capacity and maintained employ- 
ment levels substantially higher than those of last year. During May, the 
area moved from the Group 1 to the Group 2 surplus category. 
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Major Industrial Areas. The heavy surpluses in Lac St. Jean, Rouyn- 
Val d’Or, Shawinigan Falls and Trois Riviéres were markedly reduced 
and all four areas were brought into the Group 2 surplus category during 
May. Valleyfield-Beauharnois remained in the Group 2 category as lay- 
offs and short time continued in the textile industry and construction 
work was scarce but the three other major industrial areas in the Eastern 
Townships (Farnham-Granby, St. Hyacinthe and Sherbrooke) had balanced 
markets by the first of June. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Reduction of labour surpluses 
occurred in almost all the major agricultural and minor areas during the 
month. By June 1, only Gaspé and Rimouski remained in the Group 1 
surplus category. Five areas were in approximate balance and eight were 
in the Group 2 surplus category. Because of the low price of cod, fishing 
may not be as active this season as in other years but hydro-electric 
construction and mining development is expected to be extensive. Several 
lay-offs occurred in defence industries in Sorel and construction work 
was slow to expand. The area fell into the Group 2 category and was one 
of the few in the province to show a heavier labour surplus than last 
year. 


ONTARIO 


SEASONAL employment expansion 
ONTARIO in Ontario accelerated during May 
Proportion of paid workers within each as warm weather permitted the 
of the four labour market groups, 1953. Piet bleh te : 
beginning of outdoor activities in 
some of the northern parts of the 
r= = province. During the four-week 
period ending May 16, full-time 
workers in the region increased 
by 30,000 to a total of 1,718,000. 
This increase was accompanied by 
seasonal additions to the labour 
force and by a reduction in labour 
surpluses. 


Per Cent Per Cent 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE i i 

GROUP | GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 ' Seasonal industries sucl. as 
agriculture, construction, railway 
maintenance, food processing and 


summer-resort operation, the re-opening of sawmills and the beginning 
of summer logging operations were chiefly responsible for increasing 
employment in the region. In addition, manufacturing employment was 
about eight per cent higher than last year and the number of housing 
starts during the first four months of this year was about 60 per cent 
greater than in 1952. Nevertheless, the only labour shortages reported 
to date were for farm help and for engineers, draughtsmen and certain 
other professional workers. The arrival of more than 10,000 immigrant 
workers during the first four months of the year helped to relieve the 
shortages in some of these occupations. Some farm workers will be 
brought to Ontario from the Maritime Provinces to help with the hay 
harvest in June but demand was expected to exceed supply throughout 
the summer. 
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The general increase in activity in the region brought nine addi- 
tional labour markets into balance during May. By the beginning of June, 
37 of the 39 areas had approximately balanced labour markets, compared 
with 36 a year earlier. However, fewer workers were available this year 
than last. Although there is little unfilled demand, most areas were at 


‘the lower extreme of the balance range and virtually all suitable workers 


were employed. As shown in the barchart, 96 per cent of all wage earners 
were in areas with approximately balanced labour markets, compared 
with 84 per cent at the beginning of May. 

Metropolitan Areas. The labour supply tightened somewhat in Toronto 
and Hamilton during May and the early part of June, as seasonal in- 
dustries expanded and industrial lay-offs in Hamilton were reduced. In 
Ottawa, the demand for professional and construction workers, sales 
personnel and machine-shop workers continued to increase. Labour was 
scarce in all categories but the slow start of farming and construction 
work across the river left some available labour in Hull. Although engi- 
neers were still in short supply in all three metropolitan areas and the 
general shortage of farm hands throughout Ontario was reflected in their 
employment situation, the labour markets of these areas continued to be 
in approximate balance. 

Major Industrial Areas. The labour supply was becoming tighter in 
all the major industrial areas of Ontario; Cornwall, Peterborough, Sudbury 
and Timmins-Kirkland Lake moved from surplus into balance during May. 
A shortage of qualified miners and skilled sawmill workers developed in 
Sudbury and Timmins-Kirkland Lake. Labour demand continued to exceed 
supply in Kitchener, the shortages being mainly of clerical workers, sales 
clerks, bricklayers, crane and shovelmen, construction labourers, auto- 
mobile mechanics and female domestic workers. Brantford was the only 
area in Ontario with a labour surplus and that was being rapidly reduced 
by the transfer of workers to some of the surrounding areas where demand 
was strong. 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Surpluses were rapidly reduced 
in the major agricultural and minor areas and all 21 were in approximate 
balance. 


PRAIRIE . 
EMPLOYMENT continued to in- 


crease in the Prairie region as 


PRAIRIE 


. P rti of paid k ithi h 
farm labour requirements reached BV teks lel Tebous arket “Groves. 1953. 
a spring peak. By the middle of | pe com eee 


May, 873,000 persons in the region 
were working full-time, an increase 
of 28,000 from the previous month. 
Reduction of labour surpluses and 
of the number of part-time workers 
accounted for about half of this 
increase; the remainder represents 
seasonal additions to the labour 
force. a : 

Frequent and heavy rainfall SURPLUS SURPLUS BAL ANCE SHORTAGE 
during the last half of the month 


delayed and, in some cases, pre- 
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vented crop seeding through large sections of Manitoba and southern 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Consequently, although agricultural labour 
demand increased sharply, shortages in May were not as widespread as 
had been expected earlier. Most of the existing labour shortages in the 
three provinces can be attributed to agricultural demand and a construc- 
tion program of boom proportions. As in other regions, the emphasis this 
year has swung to house building. Units under construction in the Prairies 
at the end of April were more than a third greater than at the same time 
last year, while the number of units started since the beginning of 1953 
was 6] per cent greater. Wet weather delayed construction programs in 
many areas, which may intensify labour requirements later in the season. 
Most of the increase in total construction was in Alberta, where it helped 
to reduce labour surpluses in coal-mining areas. 


By the beginning of June, labour surpluses had disappeared in all 
but one area, while shortages had developed in three agricultural areas. 
At the same time last year, nine areas had shortages, largely because of 
the labour required for the concurrent harvesting and seeding operations. 
Seventeen areas were in balance, compared with 14 in the previous month 
and 12 last year. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Calgary, Edmonton and 
Winnipeg experienced sharp employment increases in construction and 
allied industries, retail trade, and meat-packing. In Calgary, the antici- 
pated manpower requirements for construction were greater than the 
current supply. The influx of workers from other areas was fairly heavy, 
but scarcity of accommodation created increasing difficulties. Much the 
same situation prevailed in Edmonton, except that the number of incoming 
workers appeared to be somewhat greater in relationto the rise in demand. 


A notable development during the month was the elimination of the 
substantial labour surplus in Fort William-Port Arthur. Rehiring of bush 
workers for the river drive, together with increasing construction activity, 
reduced the job applications listed with the National Employment Service 
from 5,200 to 2,100. Further increases in demand were expected to cause 
shortages of a number of construction skills. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Labour supply in almost all 
areas declined rapidly during the month, notable shortages developing 
in Brandon, Regina and Swift Current. In these areas there was heavy 
unsatisfied demand for farm hands, carpenters and unskilled construc- 
tion labourers, auto mechanics, clerical workers, waitresses and domestic 
service workers. The only area remaining in the moderate surplus cate- 
gory was Drumheller, in which a considerable number of miners were 
still without jobs. 


PACIFIC 


MAY was featured by rapid seasonal employment increases in all parts 
of the Pacific region. By mid-May the number of full-time workers had 
reached 387,000, an increase of 14,000 from tle previous month. This 
increase, which is the largest since the beginning of the year, was 
accompanied by substantial declines in short-time work and unemploy- 
ment. The current employment level, however, is not quite as high as 
a year ago. 
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Some of the major industries 
of the province continued to oper- PACIFIC 


ate at lower levels than last year. Proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market growps, 1953. 


This was particularly true of log- 
ging, in which production was 
reduced by a decline in overseas | 
export demand for lumber; of fish- | ® 
ing and fish canning, which still ne 
suffered from the effects of the i 
labour-management disputes this | |, 
spring; and of base metal mining, | 4 
which was adjusting to the lower 
prices of lead and zinc. 


Per Cent 


Losses in these industries SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
were largely offset by the heavy hd ti Rey Aa ap de a es Lely, 


demands of construction, which, 


by the beginning of April, showed a twelve-month employment increase 
of 3,000, or 14 per cent. Recent awarding of several large contracts, 
together with the projects already in progress, caused rapid employment 
expansion and shortages developed of various types of skilled labour, 
particularly welders for pipeline and refinery construction. The greatest 
demand continued to come from the Kitimat—Kemano project, which 
includes the construction of a townsite, smelter, powerline, powerhouse, 
tunnel and reservoir. The number of workers engaged on these various 
items increased from a winter low of about 2,500 to within a few hundred 
of the expected summer peak of 9,000. 


The general upswing in activity during May absorbed labour sur- 
pluses in all but two areas in the region. By June 1, there were seven 
fewer areas with a labour surplus than at May 1, and one fewer than at 
June 1, 1952. However, since one of the two remaining surplus areas 
was heavily-populated Vancouver—New Westminster, the surplus cate- 
gory included more than three-fifths of all wage earners (see bar chart). 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Greater employment oppor- 
tunities within Vancouver—New Westminster and the re-opening of 
logging and construction camps in the interior steadily reduced the 
labour surplus but did not quite bring the area into balance. Demand 
for carpenters and machine shop workers was particularly strong but the 
supply was still large enough to satisfy all but a few out-of-town re- 
quests. The outlook for the fishing industry remained uncertain owing 
to disagreement between companies and the fishermen’s union on the 
price of salmon. Negotiation on this matter was still in progress at the 


month-end. 
Labour supply and demand in Victoria remained in balance during 


May. Small lay-offs at the naval dockyard, shipyards and logging con- 
cerns were offset by increased construction and tourist activity. 
Minor Areas experienced the greatest relative employment gains 
during the month. Seasonal increases in the demand for construction, 
logging and farm labour eliminated surpluses in al] areas but Prince 
George, which was recovering from the spring closure of logging roads. 
The recent strengthening of base metal prices created a greater degree 
of optimism in the mining industry. Further lay-offs amounting to 150 
workers, however, occurred in the Cranbrook area during the month. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)s.......sceseceeeees May 16 5,321,000 - 
Persons with jobs (a).....cccccccsscssccescsesesces May 16 5,207,000 - 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
WOTK (8) sccttetctsess sect coctacicteescosntrarestacectecs May 16 114,000 - 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
HAL] ANIL cbe vapssasLucstcncsahececed seaseatos scarce sseatess May 14 38,409 + 0.3 
Quebec May 14 92,118 — 4.7 
Ontario May 14 53,297 —27.4 
Prairie . May 14 28,601 +20.0 
Pacific May 14 29,578 + 2.1 
Total, all regions May 14 242,003 — to 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit V.tc..ccccetcccc weccesteren once: May 1 215,242) —26.9 — 13 
Amount of benefit payments .........ssseessee0s .. | April $16,389,294) —21.2 +23.7 
Index of employment (1939=100).........0..000- Apr 1 18128:)) =2 Onl + 2.2 
rn SrAtiOnN rts desdevecsecestoctecestesteane saeceoetetee April 16,118} +33.6 +37.3(c) 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost.........0..00-+ May 36,127 = —75.0(c) 
No. of workers involved.........cscccsccseceeeees May 4,748 a — 66. 7(c) 
NoMoli strikes .cticcccdece.stetncucsuecsevevcoeemeneee May 30 px ~25.8(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... Apr. 1 $57.24 — 0.2 +254 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).....s.s:.eesse0s Apr. 1 $1.35| + 0.4 | + 4.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Apr. 1 42.0} — 0.2 — 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ................ Apr. 1 $56.70) +1 052 + 4.4 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935—39=100)....| May 1l 183.6) — 0.2 Sy 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)........ May 1 114.4} — 0.2 "163 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Apr. 1 118.8} + 0.3 + 6.5 
Total labour income ,,,,............0. $000,000 | March 928} o-+ 02 tas thank 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935—39=100) ......c.cccceceeee March 247.0| + 2.2 +11.2 
Manutacturin gt.05..:<c-cccasteees stceeaceecctetee March 265.3; + 2.9 | +11.4 
Durables.......... J ecteccsstcotieerbenaceete st March SSAae | Peas od! + 15.8 
Non-Durables ,......... ; March 221, 1) .+53.4 + Ted 


(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 
any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Ford, GM Accept Revision 
Of UAW’s 5-Year Pacts 


Both General Motors Corporation and the 
Ford Motor Company have agreed to 
changes in their five-year escalator con- 
tracts with the United Automobile Workers 
of America (CIO), even though these con- 
tracts have still two years to run. 

The changes provide pay rises and other 
benefits for about 350,000 workers at 
General Motors and some 135,000 workers 
at Ford. 

Both companies have agreed to incor- 
porate into the base pay 19 cents of the 
24 cents per hour cost-of-living allowance 
accumulated since 1950. 

In addition, General Motors has agreed 
to (1) an increase in the annual improve- 
ment or productivity factor from four to 
five cents per hour, effective June 1; 
(2) a wage increase of ten cents per hour 
for some 40,000 skilled tradesmen, also 
effective June 1; and (3) a formula for 
relating the escalator clause in the contract 
to the new censumer price index developed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
old index, representing a somewhat 
narrower sampling of consumer purchases, 
is being abandoned by the Bureau. 


At a joint union-management press 
conference in Chicago recently, Walter P. 
Reuther, President of the UAW and of the 
CIO, said other automobile manufacturers 
will be asked to meet the new wage 
standard. 


Several Solutions in U.S. 
To Escalator Problem 


Several solutions have been reached in 
the United States to the problem of con- 
verting escalator agreements to the new 
consumer price index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

One solution arrived at is complete 
elimination of the escalator clause with 
incorporation of all accumulated cost-of- 
living bonuses into base wage rates. 


Another solution is retention of the old 
base and continuation of the escalator into 
a new agreement. Under this plan, the old 
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BLS index will continue to be used until 
it is dropped at the end of June this year. 
At that time, BLS tables will be employed 
to convert to the new index without in- 
corporating bonuses already received into 
base rates. 

A third solution is the complete con- 
version of the escalator clause to the new 
index with incorporation of part of the 
accumulated cost-of-living bonus into base 
rates, leaving the remainder subject to 
reduction if the index drops. 


Higher Pension Granted 
In Ford-UAW Contract 


Members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America (CIO) employed by 
the Ford Motor Company will now 
receive maximum pensions of $137.50, 
including social security. The pensions 
were formerly $125 per month. 

The pension increase, affecting the com- 
pany’s 135,000 production workers, is one 
of the adjustments made last month in 
the five-year contract signed by the com- 
pany and the union in 1950. 


Chrysler Also Agrees 
To New UAW Contract 


Three days after General Motors and 
the Ford Motor Company had agreed to 
changes in their five-year contracts with 
the United Automobile Workers (see 
above), Chrysler Corporation on May 27 
granted the same wage improvements to its 
114,000 hourly-rated employees. 

In addition to the increases in wage and 
the revision of the escalator formula to fit 
the new consumer price index, the Chrysler 
agreement calls for maximum pensions of 
$137.50 per month, including social security 
benefits. This brings it in line with pension 
improvements granted first by the Ford 
Motor Company and a few days later by 
General Motors. ‘The Chrysler pensions 


-were formerly $130 per month. 


The Nash-Kelvinator Corporation also 
agreed to contract changes for its workers, 
granting everything in the way of wages 
that the UAW had won from General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 

The International Harvester Company, 
however, did not agree to interim contract 
changes. As a result, its 75,000 employees 
suffered a 2-cents per hour wage reduction 
June 1 in accordance with the escalator 
clauses in agreements between the company 
and several AFL, CIO and independent 
unions. 
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UAW Chiefs Urge Firms 
To “Level Off Production 


The presidents of Locals 195 and 200, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), have urged the major auto 
manufacturers in Canada to level off 
production in order to prevent unemploy- 
ment later this year. 

In a joint statement, Presidents Earl 
Watson of Local 195 and Charles McDonald 
of Local 200 declared that at the current 
rate of production, all three major auto 
producers will have reached the saturation 
point in production by September, causing 
lay-offs until 1954 models are ready to roll. 

Responsibility for whatever unemploy- 
ment is created, they said, must be 
assumed by the companies. 

“There is no reason to believe 30 per 
cent more cars will be sold this year than 
last year, yet present production indi- 
cates just about 30 per cent more produc- 
tion this year over sales last year,” they 
said. 

The statement of the Canadian union 
leaders followed a similar one made earlier 
by Walter P. Reuther, President of the 
UAW and of the CIO. Mr. Reuther 
warned that firms in the United States 
would produce 60 per cent of their annual 
quota during the first six months of the 
year. He termed this practice “anti- 
social, economically unsound and morally 
wrong”. 

In a reply to Mr. Reuther, Harlow H. 
Curtice, President of General Motors 
Corporation, said. he did not share the 
union President’s “lack of confidence in the 
economic future of our country,” adding 
that “I am quite optimistic as I look 
ahead”. 

The General Motors President said that 
recently he had been “reinforced in my 
conviction that we can look forward to 
good business throughout the year 1953”. 


New Arts, Craft School 
Is Quebee’s 40th 


A three-quarter million dollar arts and 
craft school, with facilities for nearly 500 
day and night students, was officially 
opened at St. Johns, Que., on April 26 by 
Premier Maurice Duplessis. 

The school was built through the co- 
operation of the municipal, provincial and 
federal Governments, under the Vocational 
Schools Assistance Agreement. The pro- 
vineial Government contributed $715,655 
and the federal Government $129,700 
towards the cost. 

Quebec now has 40 arts and craft schools 
in operation, the Minister stated. 
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Home Building Up Sharply 
In Ist Quarter This Year 


Home building in Canada increased 
during the first quarter of 1953, with both 
starts and completions of new dwelling 
units up sharply over last year in each 
of the three months. 

According to the latest Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics report, 11,930 new 
units were started in the quarter, an in- 
crease of 4,662 or 64 per cent over the 
7,268 starts made in the first three months 
of 1952, while the number of units com- 
pleted climbed by 5,326 or 41 pei. cent to 
18,392 from 13,066. 

At the end of March there were 49,232 
units under construction, 32 per cent more 
than the 37,259 under construction on the 
same date last year. 

Following substantial gains in January 
and February, March starts rose by 2,013 
or 57 per cent to 5,568 from 3,555 a year 
earlier, while completions were up by 2,523 
or 70 per cent to 6,130 from 3,607. 

The average time under construction of 
units completed in March was down to 7-1 
months from 8:4 months a year earlier, 
continuing the decline of the two preceding 
months. 


U.S. Housing on Increase 


A total of 110,000 new permanent non- 
farm dwelling units was started during 
April, an increase of 13 per cent above 
the March figure and about four per cent 
above that of April a year ago, according 
to preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Housing starts in March numbered 97,000 
units. j 
For the first four months of 1953, housing 
starts totalled 356,100, compared with — 
352,700 last year and 412,300 in the peak 
year 1950. : 


More Houses in U.K., Too 


Permanent houses completed in Great 
Britain during February totalled 20,118, 
compared with 16,163 for the same month 
of 1952, according to a national housing © 
summary published recently. 

In the first two months of 1953, a total 
of 40,702 permanent houses was completed, 
compared with 81,855 in the same period 
last year. 

At the end of February, 1,593,708 per- 
manent dwellings had been completed 
under Britain’s post-war housing program, 
of which 1,296,973 were new permanent 
houses and flats. 


Yearly Health Bill of $82 
Paid by Average Family 


Family units in Canada paid out a total 
of $373,800,000 for health services during the 
-12-month period from autumn, 1950, to 
autumn, 1951, or an average of $82.10 per 
unit, according to recently-published 
details of a national sickness survey. The 
term “family unit” covers both families of 
husband and wife with or without children 
and single persons outside these families. 
The survey, jointly planned and con- 
ducted by the federal and all ten provincial 
health departments and the Dominion 
- Bureau of Statistics, is the first nation- 
| wide study of illness in the general popu- 
/™ lation of Canada. 

Prepayment plans for medical and 
hospital care accounted for $88,400,000 or 
23:7 per cent of the total spent. Direct 
payments for doctors’ services, for eye and 
dental services, for hospital and nursing 
services accounted for an_ estimated 
$203,200,000. Expenditures on drugs and 
appliances came to $75,300,000, of which 
$73,000,000 was for medicines. 

Hospital care, both direct and through 
payment plans, amounted to $90,000,000 or 
24 per cent of the total. The amount 
expended similarily for physicians’ services 
came to $99,500,000 or 26:7 per cent, eye 
services and glasses aggregated $14,100,000 
or 3°8 per cent and dental services 
amounted to $32,900,000 or 8-8 per cent. 
Of the $73,000,000 spent for medicine, 
$46,100,000 was for prescribed medicine and 
$26,900,000 for medicine not prescribed. 

Of the $82.10 spent by each family unit, 
$19.50 went in prepaid medical plans; 
$44.60 for direct payments for services; 
$16.50 for drugs and appliances; and $1.50 
for other services, goods and medical care. 

Family units with five-to-six persons 
spent the most on health services at 
$114.70. Next was the three-to-four size 
at $110.40, followed by the family of seven 
or more at $104.80. 

Of a total of 4,555,000 family units in 
Canada, only 621,000 had no expenditures 
for health. Of the total, only 2,641,000 
subscribed to prepaid medical plans, the 
survey showed. 
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Pensions in 1952-53 Cost 
Federal Govt. $19 Million 


The federal Government’s share in old 
age assistance payments for needy persons 
between the ages of 65 and 69 totalled 
$19,128,837 in the fiscal year which ended 
March 31, Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, has announced. 
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The. federal and provincial Govern- 
ments share the cost of old age assistance 
on a 50-50 basis up to a maximum of $40 
per month, except in Newfoundland where 
the maximum monthly payment is $30. 

Federal contributions by provinces in the 
past fiscal year were: British Columbia 
$1,701,854; Alberta $967,948; Saskatchewan 
$997,396; Manitoba $1,036,021; Ontario 
$4,586,572; Quebec $6,927,593; New Bruns- 
wick $1,113,921; Nova Scotia $893,059; 
Prince Edward Island $66,313; Newfound- 
land $833,898; Northwest Territories $4,257. 


At the end of March, 87,675 persons were 
receiving assistance distributed among the 
provinces as follows: British Columbia 
7,685; Alberta 4,688; Saskatchewan 4,206; 
Manitoba 4,400; Ontario 20,401; Quebec 
30,490; New Brunswick 5,371; Nova Scotia 
4,789; Prince Edward Island 551; New- 
foundland 5,037; Northwest Territories 57. 


Winnipeg Building Trades 
Sign Master Agreement 


A blanket collective agreement covering: 
11 local unions was signed recently between 
the Winnipeg Building Trades Council and 
the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange. 

The first contract of its kind in the 
construction industry in Canada, the agree- 
ment provides a ten-cent hourly wage in- 
crease for all members. It is designed to 
stabilize the industry and to prevent lock- 
outs or strikes in any of the trades 
involved. 


Under the agreement, effective for one 
year from May 1, 1953, no individual 
union can strike without going through a 
procedure laid down by all 11 unions. 
Machinery is set up in the contract to 
arbitrate any dispute which may arise 
within the industry. The agreement pro- 
tects all parties in respect to agreements 
now held by both employers and employees. 


In announcing the agreement, R. G. 
Anderson, President of the Winnipeg 
Building Trades Council, said it “will no 
doubt serve as a pattern for the con- 
struction industry throughout Canada and 
will contribute very significantly to the 
stability of the industry”. 

In addition to the wage increase, the 
contract calls for a uniform basis for 
all trades with respect to transportation, 
travelling time and board and room. A 
security clause has been included whereby 
all mechanics and labourers hired by 
members of the Builders’ Exchange will 
become members of their respective unions 
30 days from the date of beginning work. 
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Women’s Bureau Planned, 


Gregg’s Estimates Show 


Included in the departmental estimates 
presented by the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, and passed at the last 
session of Parliament, was an item to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a women’s 
bureau within the Department of Labour. 

Speaking on the vote in the House, the 
Minister said that among its functions will 
be the study of problems peculiar to women 
workers and the development of facilities 
to make available the results of these 
studies. It will also review continually 
what is being done in this field by govern- 
mental and other agencies. 

Women’s organizations, said Mr. Gregg, 
have for some time been urging upon the 
Government the need for such study and 
information. 


“Industry Being Forced 
To Hire Older Women” 


Shortage of trained young women workers 
‘is slowly forcing industry to change its 
attitude towards the hiring of the older 
worker, it was agreed by women personnel 
experts attending the sixth annual Per- 
sonnel Appraisal Institute at McGill 
University last month. 

The theory that a woman upon reach- 
ing the age of 40 automatically becomes a 
burden to an employer is outdated and will 
have to be discarded, they said. 


Because of the shortage of younger 
women, companies that have been reluctant 
to hire a woman over 40 are gradually 
realizing the merits of the older experi- 
enced worker. “They have more ambi- 
tion,” said one’ speaker, “because they know 
they are going to stay with the company 
until pension time. If she is over 40 and 
gets married, there is little possibility of 
her raising a family and chances are she'll 
stay with the company for years.” 


U.S. Has Shortage of 
Young Women Workers 


While there is no over-all shortage of 
women workers, there is a sizeable number 
of occupations, traditionally filled by 
women, where shortages do exist, the US. 
Department of Labor has announced. 


These are largely in occupations that 
require training of several years and where, 
in many cases, the economic rewards are 
relatively less than for jobs where little 
training is required. 
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The Department of Labor states that 
there are important reasons for the present 
shortage of young women workers. “These 
reasons,’ says the Department, “must be 
known and understood if the nation is to 
solve the problems resulting from the effect 
that there are not enough young women 
in teaching, nursing and other occupations 
essential to community and national 
welfare.” 

For nearly all of the occupations which 
report shortages and for all jobs for women 
in the Armed Forces, the call is almost 
entirely for young women between the ages 
of 18 and 34 and with little family 
responsibility. 


Working Woman in N.Y. 
Needs $2,442 Annual Wage 


A working woman living with her family 
in New York state in September 1952, 
needed $2,442 a year, or nearly $47 each 
week, to support herself adequately, meet 
income tax payments, and save for 
emergencies and old age. 

The New York State Department of 
Labor, in its survey of living costs in 
eight cities in the United States, revealed 
that of this total, $1,745 was needed to 
cover the cost of goods and services and 
$697 for income taxes, insurance and 
savings. 


Author of Wagner Act 
Dies in 76th Year 


Robert F. Wagner, author of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, died in New York 
City, May 4, at the age of 75 years. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Wagner emigrated 
to the United States as a boy. He entered 
politics in 1905 as a member of the New 
York State Assembly. He was a United 
States Senator (Democrat) from 1927 until 
his retirement in 1949. / 

While in the Senate, Mr. Wagner intro- 
duced and successfully promoted such New 
Deal measures as the National Recovery 
Administration, the Public Works Admin- 
istration, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. He also sponsored the 
Railway Pension Act of 1934 and the Social 
Security Act of 1985. 

The Wagner Act, passed in 1935, made 
collective bargaining by employee agents 
legal, compelled employers to negotiate 
with their employees as a body and pro-_ 
vided for supervision of bargaining elec- 
tions. It was superseded in 1947 by the 
present Tafi-Hartley Act. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
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Ontario CCL Holds Fair Employment Practices Conference 


Eamon Park 


United Steelworkers of America 


Just two weeks after the new Fair 
Employment Practices Act was passed in 
the House of Commons (see page 832), 
the Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) 
held its second fair employment practices 
conference at Brantford, May 23-24. More 
than 100 delegates attended. 

In the opening address of the confer- 
ence, C. H. Millard, National Director, 
United Steelworkers of America, called for 
a stepped-up program of education for 


Mrs. Irene Elliott 
University of Western Ontario 


H. S. Johnstone 


Federal Department of Labour 


better understanding among Canadians of 
different backgrounds. 

H. 8. Johnstone, head of the Fair Wages 
Section, Department of Labour, outlined 
the new Act and explained the labour 
conditions attached to government con- 
tracts and the non-discrimination policy of 
the National Employment Service. Mrs. 
Irene Elliott of the University of Western 
Ontario explained the operation of the 
Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act, in 
force since 1951. 


Anti-Discrimination Bill 
Introduced in U.S. Senate 


A bill to make all racial and religious 
discrimination by employers and unions an 
unfair labour practice was presented 
recently to the United States Congress by 
Senator Irving M. Ives of New York. The 
bill would also give the National Labour 
Relations Board authority to determine 
whether discrimination had been practised 
in any particular case. 

Senator Ives introduced the bill as a 
proposed amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act, but said it should not be considered 
a substitute for a full fair employment 
practices law which he has sponsored. 


Paid Vacations Virtually 
Standard in U.S. Industry 


Paid vacations are virtually standard in 
industry, a recent survey of fringe benefit 
plans in the United States has found. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a 
study of wages in manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing firms employing more 
than 10,000,000 workers in 40 major labour 
market areas in the country, also found 
that paid holidays are provided for a large 
majority of these employees and that 
pension and insurance coverage, while not 
so extensive, is on the increase. The study 
showed that of all fringe benefits, paid sick 
leave is the most limited. 
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Minimum Wage Raised 


In Saskatchewan 

Hight Saskatchewan cities and nine towns 
have a new, increased minimum wage of 
$26 for a 44-hour work week since June 1. 
Provincial Labour Minister C. C. Williams 
announced the increase last month. 

The new wage law affects the cities of 

Regina, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Swift Current, 
Weyburn and Yorkiton and the nine larger 
towns of Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, 
Kamsack, Lloydminster, Melfort, Melville, 
Nipawin and Shaunavon. The former 
minimum wage for these places was $24 
‘per week. 
: Towns of more than 300 population, 
which formerly had a minimum wage of 
$21.50, now have a new minimum wage 
rate of $24.50. 

The 44-hour week, with the 8-hour day, 
will be enforced in the eight cities and 
nine towns. All other points in the prov- 
ince retain the 48-hour week. 


First Long-Term Pact 
In B.C. Logging Signed 

The first long-term wage contract in 
the history of the British Columbia 
logging and lumber industry was signed 
recently between the International Wood- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) and 
Western Plywoods (Cariboo) Ltd. at 
Quesnel. 

Covering about 250 workers, the 34-year 
agreement establishes the 40-hour week with 
a basic hourly wage of $1.35 plus four wage 
increases totalling 134 cents. 

Based on the average rise in national 
productivity, the increases will be dis- 
tributed as follows: three cents on signing, 
three cents more in 1954, 34 cents in 1955 
and four cents in 1956. 

In addition, the contract provides for 
compulsory check-off of union dues from 
all employees, maintenance of membership 
union security, three paid statutory holi- 
days and negotiations for two more paid 
holidays in 1954 and 1955. 


René Rocque Retires 
As CCCL Organizer 


René Rocque, who was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment as a result of his 
participation in the asbestos workers’ strike 
at Thetford and Asbestos in 1949, has 
tendered his resignation as CCCL organizer 
and assistant director of the organization 
service. 
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In his letter of resignation to the General 
Secretary of the CCCL, Mr. Rocque 
stated :— 

“T shall always have at heart the 
promotion of the working classes and of 
the cause of trade-unionism. JI am _ per- 
fectly well aware, however, that I no 
longer have the indispensable minimum of 
physical strength and energy needed to 
serve the cause as it should be served. The 
six months I spent in prison have got the 
better of my nervous system, and it seems 
to me that I shall never really get over it. 

“My reflexes are slower, my health is 
affected, and I feel that I can no longer 
serve the workers as I ought.” 

The CCCL’s official statement announc- 
ing Mr. Rocque’s decision expressed regret 
for “the departure of a fellow-worker and 
comrade who has done so much for the 
cause of the Catholic syndicates”. 

The statement added :— 

“Mr. Rocque’s resignation clearly indi- 
cates just how hard and how difficult is 
the work of a permanent union official in 
a society which accepts with a bad grace 
the necessary role of professional organiza- 
tion, and, in particular, of trade-unionism.” 

Mr. Rocque had been a CCCL organizer 
since March 1946, and assistant director of 
the organization service for five years. He 
was in prison from January to July 1951. 


ILGWU Sets Sights on 
30-Hour Work Week 


At its 28th triennial convention in 
Chicago last month, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) 
called for the expulsion of criminal 
elements from the ranks of organized 
labour and heard of plans for a 80-hour 
work week. 

The union’s President, David Dubinsky, 
said in an opening address to the 1,000 
delegates that the union is now conducting 
a campaign to extend the 35-hour week 
to all its members and that it hopes soon 
to reduce the work week to 30 hours. 

The ILGWU President told the dele- 
gates that they should seek immediate pay 
increases in new contracts and should not 
sign contracts that fail to provide a basic 
35-hour week. 

In his speech, Mr. Dubinsky demanded 
that the AFL and the CIO withdraw 
charters from unions that provide a 
respectable front for underworld characters. 

He said the AFL ought to adopt con- - 
stitutional provisions broad enough to 
prohibit convicted criminals from holding 
office in any affiliated union. 


“Charters are issued by our great labour 
federations, the AFL and the CIO, to build 
unions, to serve workers and to strengthen 
the general labour movement,” he said. 
“But no charter gives anyone the right 
to betray the workers and to destroy the 
good name of labour.” 

A report submitted to the convention 
by the general executive board of the 
ILGWU showed that 52 per cent of the 
union’s 430,830 members now have a 
35-hour week, 18 per cent have a 374- 
hour week and 30 per cent have a 40- 
hour week. 

Three-quarters of the workers on the 
35-hour schedule are employed in New York 
City and the surrounding district. The 
heaviest concentration of 40-hour contracts 
is in the New England states, where 45,529 
workers put in 40 hours. A similar work 
schedule prevails in most Southern, Mid- 
western and Canadian clothing centres, the 
the report showed. 

The executive board also submitted for 
approval a formula under which union 
members could work in any part of the 
country without forfeiting their protection 
under employer-financed pension plans. 

The formula seeks to establish reciprocal 
financing agreements for all clothing indus- 
try centres, with retirement costs to be 
prorated on the basis of the actual. time 
worked by union members in each area. 


Right to Strike Must 
Be Preserved—Finkelman 


Compulsory arbitration of industrial 
disputes is not the answer to the problem 
of creating industrial peace, said Prof. J. 
Finkelman, Vice-Chairman of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, in a_ recent 
address to the Chamber of Commerce in 
London, Ont. 

Prof. Finkelman said extensive adoption 
of compulsory arbitration in other coun- 
tries has led eventually to wage fixing and 
later to Government control of profit 
margins. 

Conceding that lack of compulsory arbi- 
tration where negotiations break down leads 
to strikes, the labour board official said 
that in a system of free enterprise, the 
right to strike and the right by employers 
to lockout employees must be preserved 
equally with the right to do business. 

“Tt may be that at times these rights 


_ will be abused, that unwise courses will be 


followed, that action will be taken against 
the best interests of the community, that 
hardship may be caused to greater or lesser 
segments of society. 


“But the fact remains that the alterna- 
tives, at this stage of the game, appear to 
be too drastic to be acceptable,” he said. 


Immigration Decreases 
46 Per Cent in Quarter 


Immigration to Canada during the first 
three months of this year was 46 per cent 
lower than for the same period of 1952, 
according to figures published by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. : 

The total for the first quarter of 1953 
was 22,937, compared with 42,743 for 
January, February and March of 1952. 


Immigrants from the British Isles num- 
bered 6,367 compared with 8,890 in the 
first quarter of 1952, a decrease of 28 per 
cent. Those from North European coun- 
tries totalled 8,457 (of which almost half 
came from Germany), ‘compared with 
14,675 during the first three months of 
last year, a drop of 42 per cent. Other 
countries, mostly South and East European 
and Asian, supplied 5,970 immigrants in the 
first quarter of this year compared with 
17,573 for the same period of 1952, a 
decrease of 67 per cent. 

The only increase occurred in the number 
of immigrants from the United States, 
rising 40 per cent from 1,605 in 1952 to 
2,243 this year. 

Canadians who returned from the United 
States during the three months ending 
March 31 this year numbered 1,004, com- 
pared with 795 for the same period last 
year. 


CIO Approves Merger 
Of White-Collar Unions 


* The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has approved a proposed merger of the 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (CIO) and the unaffiliated Dis- 
tributive, Processing and Office Workers of 
America, it was announced recently. 

The proposal to merge will be discussed 
at the conventions of the two unions in 
October. Upon approval, a charter will 
be issued by the CIO creating a new organ- 
ization of some 130,000 members. 

The Distributive, Processing and Office 
Workers union was formed from unions 
that were expelled from the CIO in 1948 
for refusing to sign non-communist afh- 
davits (L.G., May, p. 663). Officials of 
the CIO are now satisfied that the organi- 
zation has purged itself of communism. 
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CMA Warns Industry 


To Train Personnel Now 


Members of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association have been warned by 
the Executive Council to act now if an 
adequate supply of skilled personnel is to 
be assured. 

Careful consideration, said the CMA 
Executive Council, should be given to the 
institution of plans for the training of 
apprentices and first-line supervisors, and 
for the development of executive personnel. 


Firm Opens School for 
“Trade Improvement’’ 


In order that their employees may keep 
abreast with the rapid developments and 
new techniques constantly taking place in 
the aircraft industry, Northwest Industries, 
Ltd., at Edmonton, have launched a 
specialized training program. Training is 
given at a newly-organized “Trade Improve- 
ment Centre”. 

The scheme is the result of collaboration 
between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments and the company under the federal- 
provincial Canadian Vocational Training 
agreement. Equipment was supplied by 
both the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the provincial Department of 
Education and the company. 

The training syllabus was devised jointly 
by the company and CVT to fit the com- 
pany’s particular needs. 


Bricklayers’ Apprentices 
To Demonstrate at CNE 


Bricklayers’ apprentices will have an 
opportunity to demonstrate their skill at 
this year’s Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, in a competition being arranged 
by officers of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America 
(AFL-TLC). 

The object of the competition is to give 
the public an idea of the time, effort and 
skill needed by the apprentice to complete 
the four years’ training required to become 
a craftsman in the trade. 


Wants Teachers to Work 
Every 5th Year in Plants 


Vocational school teachers should spend 
one year in every five as workers in indus- 
try, V. G. Smith, professor of electrical 
engineering at the University of Toronto, 
said in a recent address before the Ontario 
Industrial Education Council. 
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Education authorities, Prof. Smith sug- 
gested, should institute a system whereby 
technical instructors could take an indus- 
trial job one year in every five, to enable 
them to keep abreast with industrial 
development. 

“Industry,” he said, “should be ready to 
provide positions where these teachers can 
observe methods and keep up with current 
techniques.” 


Another Change is Made 
On Quebec Labour Board 


Another change has taken place in the 
Quebec Labour Relations Commission with 
the appointment of Jean-Marie Bériault, 
Montreal lawyer, to replace Paul Vallée, 
QC, as secretary-general and legal adviser 
of the Commission. 

Mr. Bériault is the third person to hold 
this position in the past four months. On 
December 15, Gérard Vaillancourt replaced 
Paul E. Bernier (L.G., March, p. 372); 
Mr. Vallée later succeeded Mr. Vaillan- 
court. 


Premier Duplessis has also announced the 
appointment for another two-year period 
of Chief Judge Roland Paquette of Mont- 
real’s Municipal Court as president and 
third member of the arbitration board to 
deal in matters in dispute between the 
municipal council and the civic employees. 


U.K. Promoting Study of 
Humen Side of Industry 


Two committees set up recently in Great 
Britain to study human problems in indus- 
try will be concerned mainly with promot- 
ing research by existing bodies. They are 
the committees of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the 
Medical Research Council. 


During 1952 the two departments made 
a detailed survey of the work being done 
in the field by other agencies and labora- 
tories. The two committees will assist such 
studies, finance work on suitable subjects 
at present untouched, and promote appli- 
cation of the results of the work to improve 
production in industry. 

The first committee will be concerned 
with the human factors in industrial effi- 
ciency, such as fitting the job to the man, 
selection and training, and job assessment. 


The second will deal with human relations - 


in industry—joint consultation, formal and 
informal groupings in the workshop, and 
attitudes to work. 
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U.S. Unions Report 
17 Million Members 


ij Membership of United States labor 
| unions is estimated at 16,500,000 to 
17,000,000* in a new directory of labour 
unions published last month by the US. 
| Department of Labor. Nearly 800,000 of 
the membership is in Canada. 

Of the 215 unions listed, 109 are affi- 
liated with the American Federation of 
Labour, 33 with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and 73 with neither. 
Three unions reported memberships of a 
| million or more: the United Automobile 
| Workers (CIO), 1,184,507; the United 
Steelworkers (CIO), 1,100,000; and the 
Teamsters (AFL), 1,000,000. 

Unions estimated that close to three 
million women were members. 


Demand Increases for 
Older Workers in U.S. 


Employment demand in the United 
States for older workers is higher than it 
was a year ago, according to the North- 
western National Life Insurance Company. 

Of the 125 public and private employ- 
ment agencies surveyed by the company, 
113 reported that the demand at present 


Extracts from Hansard 


Co-operative Credit Associations 
April 17 


Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 338, respecting co-operative credit 
associations. 

He said: Mr. Speaker, this Act provides 
for the establishment of co-operative credit 
associations operating in more than one 
province under the supervision of the 
superintendent of insurance. Before any 
such national association may operate it 
will have to come to Parliament for 
incorporation by a special act. 

This legislation is introduced at this 
time because a group of provincial central 
co-operative societies has announced its 
intention to apply to Parliament to be 
incorporated as a national co-operative 
association. It is the Government’s view 


*Union membership in Canada at January 1 
this year had reached 1,219,714 (L.G., May, 
p. 646). ? 
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for men 45 to 55 years of age is from fair 
to good; 92 agencies reported the same 
for women in this age range. 

The great majority of agencies finds that 
difficulties in placing those more than 55 
years of age increase sharply, except for 
well-trained and skilled workers. In gen- 
eral, small business concerns, usually having 
pension programs that do not call for low 
hiring-age limitations, offer the best place- 
ment opportunities for workers 55 years 
and over. 

Because the favourable labour market for 
older workers results in part at least from 
the present shortage of younger applicants, 
it cannot be regarded as permanent, the 
study concludes. 


Japanese Bill Would Curb 


Electrical, Coal Strikes 


The Japanese Government has drafted 
a proposed labour law which would give it 
wide powers to prevent a repetition of last 
year’s coal and electricity strikes, according 
to a report in the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

The law would prevent workers in the 
electrical industry from taking any action 
directly hindering normal supply of power. 
It would prohibit employees in the coal 
industry from taking action obstructing 
safety maintenance work or causing damage 
to mines. 


of Interest to Labour 


that if Parliament is to approve such 
legislation it is desirable that there be 
available suitable safeguards. 

The main object of a national association 
will be the receiving of deposits from its 
members and the loaning of money to its 
members and making other approved 
investments. This is the fundamental 
function of provincial co-operative credit 
associations. Hon. members will realize 
that at certain times there will be surplus 
cash on deposit with a member operating 
in one part of the country while there may 
be a demand for loans in another part of 
the country. However, with the establish- 
ment of a co-operative credit association, 
it will be possible to loan surplus funds 
to members requiring cash for loans on a 
national basis thereby overcoming the 
present provincial limitation. 

The members of an association will be 
co-operative credit societies incorporated by 
special act or declared by Parliament to be 
eligible to become members of an associa- 
tion, not more than ten co-operative 
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corporations (not being co-operative credit 
societies) and not more than fifteen 
natural persons. 

It is provided that before an association 
commences accepting deposits and making 
loans it must obtain a certificate from the 
treasury board. This certificate will be 
granted only after the association has satis- 
fied the board that it has complied with 
the provisions of the Act. 

The lending and investment powers of 
an association are subject to adequate safe- 
guards in order to prevent its assets from 
being too heavily concentrated in one 
particular form and to preserve liquidity. 
For example, an association may not make 
any loan or investment if its cash on hand 
and on deposit with the chartered banks 
is less than five per cent of its own deposit 
liabilities. 

There is provision for the appointment 
of auditors in a manner similar to that in 
the Bank Act. In addition there is a 
requirement for submitting annual reports 
to the Government. The superintendent 
of insurance, who now has supervision over 
certain insurance, trust and loan companies, 
will have supervision over an association, 
and penalties are provided for violations of 
the provisions of this Act. 


I believe that hon. members are fully 
aware of the necessity of this legislation. 
The growth of co-operative credit societies 
in Canada in recent years has been wide- 
spread. As the operations of these organ- 
izations will undoubtedly include opera- 
tions which are clearly of a banking 
nature, it is desirable that if these associa- 
tions are going to operate on a national 
basis they should be under federal legis- 
lation as are the chartered banks. 


I propose that when this bill receives 
second reading it be referred to the banking 
and commerce committee. At that time 
the superintendent of insurance and the 
officers of my department will be available 
to explain its provisions and discuss them 
with members of the committee.... 


As the House will appreciate, this bill is 
a purely enabling measure. It permits the 
incorporation of a national credit associa- 
’ tion by special act, and outlines the powers 
of such an association. It provides for 
inspection and supervision by the super- 
intendent of insurance. I agree with what 
has been said about the splendid work 
which is being done by these credit 
unions, and I think it is now desirable that 
there should be federal legislation to 
authorize the incorporation, organization 
and supervision... of these financial 
institutions. ... 
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Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time, and referred to the standing com- 
mittee on banking and commerce. 


April 27 
Bill reported, read the third time and 
passed. 


National Housing Act Amendment 


April 21 


Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Resources and. Development) moved that 
the House go into committee to consider 
the following resolution: 

That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to amend the National Housing 
Act, 1944, to increase the appropriation 
provided by Section 7 for loans under 
part I from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000, 
and the appropriation provided by Section 
13 for loans under part II from $150,000,000 
to $250,000,000, also with respect to grants 
in aid of slum clearance and to certain other 
matters deemed necessary for the proper 
administration of the Act. 


Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 


Mr. Winters: Mr. Chairman, the reso- 
lution before the House seeks authority for 
the Government to introduce certain 
amendments to the National Housing Act. 
I will at this stage confine my remarks to 
the subject matter of the resolution. 


When the present National Housing Act 
was passed in 1944, $100 million was 
authorized for home ownership loans under 
part I and to take care of possible losses 
under the previous housing acts of 1935 and 
1938. In 1949 this amount was increased 
to $300 million. It is now proposed 
further to increase this appropriation by 
$200 million, making a total cumulative 
statutory vote of $500 million for home 
ownership loans under part I of the Act. 

For rental housing under part II of the 
Act the original appropriation was $50 
million. This was increased to $150 million 
in 1945. It is now proposed to increase 
this appropriation by $100 million to $250 
million, making a total cumulative statutory 
vote of $250 million for rental housing 
loans under part II of the Act. 


Since 1945 over $1 billion of loans have 
been approved under the National Housing 
Act for residential construction in Canada. 
Of this amount the share of the federal 
Government, including loans made by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion on direct account, is $379 million. 

The reason for asking for increased 
appropriations at this time is that, of the 
$300 million appropriated for part I loans, 


$285 million has been committed, including 
the amount held to the credit of lending 
institutions under the pool guarantee 
arrangement. As hon. members know, when 
a loan is made jointly with a lending 
institution under the Act a certain amount 
is credited by Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to an account held 
by the Corporation in the name of that 
lending company. This account is for the 
purpose of making provision for losses that 
the company may in the future sustain in 
respect of its share of joint loans. Com- 
mitments for rental housing loans under 
part II, including that credited to the 
pool guarantee account, approximate $126 
million. The balances remaining would not 
be sufficient to carry the operations of the 
Act through the year 1953. 


During the last session the standing 
committee on banking and commerce 
examined the annual report of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation which 
administers the National Housing Act. 
That committee, after its deliberations, 
recommended that the slum clearance 
provisions of the National Housing Act be 
amended. It is now proposed to broaden 
Section 12—the slum clearance section— 
to provide that the slum area when cleared 
may be developed under Section 35 of the 
Act as a federal-provincial housing project. 
Under the present legislation the area may 
be developed by a limited-dividend com- 
pany, as provided by Section 9 of the Act, 
or a life insurance company operating 
under Section 11 of the Act. The amend- 
ment will further provide for the develop- 
ment of a housing project on an alternative 
area to be provided by the municipality. 
This alternative area may be developed by 
a limited-dividend company, a life com- 
pany or as a federal-provincial project. 
There is a condition imposed in the 
proposed amendment, to the effect that the 


cleared area must be used for a municipal, — 


provincial or federal public purpose. In 
other words, the provision relating to the 
use of an alternative area will apply only 
if the slum area is designated on the 
master plan of the municipality for public 
use. The committee recommended also 
that the cleared area might be used for 
commercial or other purposes. It is con- 
sidered that if land is to be acquired and 
cleared for commercial or industrial uses 
the responsibility for its acquisition and 
clearance should rest with the commercial 
or industrial interests concerned, and 
authority to make the cleared land thus 
available is not being sought in the pro- 
posed amendments. 
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Other amendments contained in the 
proposed legislation are of a procedural or. 
technical nature.... 

Resolution reported, read the second time 
and concurred in. 


Mr. Winters thereupon moved for leave 
to introduce Bill No. 339, to amend the 
National Housing Act, 1944. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


April 28 
Hon. Robert H. Winters (Minister of 
Resources and Development) moved the 
second reading of Bill No. 339, to amend 
the National Housing Act, 1944. 


He said: ...Before dealing with the 
amendments proposed for the National 
Housing Act I would like to make some 
remarks of a general nature. 


During 1952 the number of housing 
starts increased steadily. For the year as 
a whole starts numbered about 84,000, 
excluding conversions, an increase of 21 per 
cent over the 68,600 of 1951. There were 
93,000 houses started in 1950. In the last 
quarter of 1952 starts were taking place 
at a rate higher than the previous record 
rate of 1950. 


Completions on the other hand declined 
in 1952 to 74,000 units, as compared with 
81,000 in 1951. This decline reflects the 
much smaller carry-over into 1952 of 
dwellings under construction than there 
were at the beginning of 1951. The carry- 
over has been restored, as a result of the 
increase in housing starts in 1952, and we 
entered the year 1953 with 56,000 dwellings 
under construction. There is already there- 
fore, an auspicious prospect for comple- 
tions in 1953. This high rate of building 
has continued this year. During the first 
quarter of 1953, dwellings started in centres 
of 5,000 population and over numbered 
10,500. This represents an increase of 69 
per cent over the same period in 1951, 
and as a matter of fact it has been the 
best first quarter on record from the point 
of view of the number of dwellings started 
in Canada. 

The large number of houses that were 
brought under construction in the later 
part of 1952 may be attributed to a 
number of favourable factors on both the 
demand side and the supply side of the 
market. For one thing the demand for 
new houses was supported by a continued 
high level of net family formation. Not 
only was there a good increase in the 
number of families in 1952, but the 
families had more money with which to 
buy houses. Fortunately, our lending insti- 
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tutions showed an increased interest during 
1952 in mortgage loans for new residential 
construction in general and for National 
Housing Act loans in particular. 


Institutional loans for new residential 
construction were approved for 46,000 units 
in 1952, an increase of 19 per cent over 
1951. Joint loans under the National 
Housing Act were approved for 27,488 
dwellings in 1952, or 39 per cent more than 
in 1951. Had it not been for this increased 
flow of mortgage money, the rise in demand 
deriving from family formation and higher 
real incomes could not have been effective 
to the same extent. Brisk demand in 1952 
was accompanied by favourable supply con- 
ditions. Except for cement in certain 
localities and some minor steel items, 
construction materials were readily avail- 
able where and when needed. Even in 
regard to cement and steel, the situation 
improved towards the end of the year. We 
reaped the benefits of ample material 
supplies, not only in terms of a steady 
flow of production at the site, but also in 
terms of cost stability. During the course 
of 1952 the price of building materials for 
a house was about the same as in 1951. 
Neither was there any marked shortage 
of labour in 1952 for the residential work 
in hand despite an increase in other types 
of construction. However, wages in the 
construction field increased during the year 
by about 9 per cent. 

Combined material cost and wage rates 
in construction were about 3 per cent 
higher in 1952 than in 1951; the prices of 
new houses increased even less. This is 
the smallest rise in construction costs that 
has occurred from one year to the next 
since the war. So much for the calendar 
year just passed. What of the cumulative 
program over the past seven years, from 
the beginning of 1946 to December 31, 
1952? In this period starts in Canada, 
excluding conversions of existing buildings, 
totalled 570,000. 

I would now like to summarize the 
accomplishments of the federal Government 
in the field of housing during this period 
and the extent to which the support and 
stimulus provided by the National Housing 
Act has resulted in such a large volume 
of new housing. During this period 141,294 
dwelling units have received financial 
assistance under the joint loan terms of 
the National Housing Act. Another 30,000 
units were built on direct government 


account. This included 28,000 units in the 
veterans’ rental housing program and 
another 1,760 units under the public 
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housing Section 35 of the National Housing ~ 
Act. In addition the rental insurance plan 
has accounted for about 18,000 units. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, from funds voted by Parliament, has 
built about 12,000 permanent married 
quarters for the armed services. In addi- 
tion, a modest number of units have been 
built for other government departments, 
including the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction. Housing assistance has also been 
provided by the federal Government under 
the Veterans Land Act, the Canadian Farm 
Loan Act and the Farm Improvement 
Loans Guarantee Act. All these activities, 
of which hon. members will note that joint 
loans compose much the largest element, 
have had the net effect that about two of 
every five permanent post-war houses in 
Canada have received stimulus or assist- 
ance of one kind or another from the 
federal Government. In making this tally 
I have not taken into account the 11,000 
temporary units made available under the 
emergency shelter regulations. 

I would point out that apart from the 
direct construction to which I have referred 
this housing has been produced by supple- 
menting the efforts of those agencies whose 
ordinary business it is to deal directly in 
new housing. We have supported the 
builders with guarantees, we have supported 
the lending institutions by joint participa- 
tion in National Housing Act loans; during 
the immediate post-war years we ensured 
that materials flowed into the residential 
field. Generally, the policy was then, as it 
is now, for the federal Government to give 
secondary help and assistance rather than 
to assume a primary role. 

I would like to discuss for a few moments 
some of the provisions of the Act and to 
lay emphasis upon those few sections which 
supplement the basic policy of the Govern- 
ment to utilize to the utmost existing 


. private mortgage outlets and other private 


agencies directly connected with the con- 
struction of houses. 

It will be recalled that apart from the 
provision for direct government loans to 
limited dividend companies, the National 
Housing Act, passed in 1944, relied upon 
the initiative of private enterprise and old 
established institutions to use their facilities 
to provide new housing. 

In June 1947, Section 31A was intro- 
duced. The difficulty had arisen that the 
lending institutions were unable or unwill- 
ing to make loans in outlying areas. The 
new section authorized Central Mortgage ~ 
to make loans on the same terms to the 
borrowers as joint loans where such loans 
are not being madeby lending institutions. 
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Since the introduction of Section 31A its 
application has in practice been widened 
to cover three other types of housing. 
First, rental insurance projects for which 


' private institutional mortgage loans are not 


available may qualify for direct corpora- 
tion loans. Second, the 90 per cent loans 
available in respect of houses for defence 
workers are made on direct corporation 
account under this section. And _ third, 
since last July loans placed by lending 
institutions, acting as agents of the Cor- 
poration, may be made on direct corpora- 
tion account in centres of from about 5,000 
to 50,000 population. Some of these centres 
were being deprived of mortgage money 
and the agency arrangement was conceived 
to prevent the withdrawal of National 
Housing Act benefits therefrom. 


Under Section 31A of the Act net loans 
have been approved to the end of 1952 in 
respect of 16,290 dwellings. Of these, 13,030 
were under the rental insurance plan, 1,848 
were in areas outside the operations of 
lending institutions, 1,974 were in connec- 
tion with 90 per cent loans for defence 
workers’ housing, and 96 were under agency 
agreements. 


Another change in the National Housing 
Act took place in June of 1948 with the 
introduction of the rental insurance plan. 
This was devised to establish incentives 
to promote the construction of more rental 
housing by builders. Under the plan the 
Corporation is authorized to make certain 
guarantees in regard to new rental housing 
projects, in return for an agreed premium. 
To builders of approved projects the 
Corporation guarantees a minimum gross 
annual rental. The amount of guaranteed 
rental itself is calculated as enough to pay 
all operating and financial costs and provide 
to the owner of the project a return of 2 
per cent on his equity. As a condition of 
this guarantee the rental units come under 
a rental ceiling set by the Corporation for 
a period of three years. By the end of 
1952 the number of rental dwellings for 
which this type of guarantee has been 
approved was over 18,000. 

During the post-war years the only 
important new supply of low rental housing 
was provided by the veterans’ rental pro- 
gram. This had been achieved by arrange- 
ments, with the approval of provincial 
governments, between the federal Govern- 
ment and the municipalities whereby a 
portion of the land and services was 
provided by the municipality and the 
construction was carried out by the federal 
Government. By the middle of 1949 this 
program had come to a conclusion and at 


that time, by amendment to the National 
Housing Act, Parliament authorized the 
Government to enter the field of public 
housing through the medium of Section 35. 
It was felt that a more permanent arrange- 
ment for providing housing, and particularly 
rental housing, was required for those whose 
needs could not be met by existing 
facilities of the National Housing Act. It 
was also considered that some positive 
action should be taken to assist in the 
solution of one of the most pressing 
problems which had already beset the pro- 
duction of housing—that is, the lack of 
serviced land. Not only was Section 35 
designated to deal with these two problems, 
but it also fitted into our federal structure 
of government by leaving initiative with 
the provincial governments so that arrange- 
ments with municipalities could take place 
through them. 

Most provincial governments have 
responded by enacting legislation which 
enables them to work with the federal 
Government in partnership, the general 
basis being that the federal Government 
provides 75 per cent and the provincial 
governments 25 per cent of the funds 
required for work undertaken through 
Section 35. The provincial governments 
are, of course, free to share their part of 
the costs with municipalities in whatever 
proportion they may see fit. 

In the application of Section 35 to low 
rental housing we have now established 
some basic principles of administration. 
The ownership of such low rental projects 
is vested in the federal-provincial partner- 
ship and a local housing authority is set 
up to manage the property. 

It is the firm policy of the federal Gov- 
ernment that federal subsidies provided 
under Section 35 of the Act shall be made 
available only to families which need such 
assistance in housing. We believe that it is 
improper for the taxpayers as a whole to 
subsidize families who can afford to pay 
economic rentals or their equivalent in the 
home ownership field. In this respect our 
policy is similar to that of the United 
States. 

In addition to the subsidized low rental 
projects, we have undertaken rental pro- 
jects which do not involve any subsidy but 
produce a rent revenue sufficient to recover 
full costs of amortization, management and 
local taxes. The tenants eligible for this 
housing must have incomes not less than 
four and not more than six times the rent. 


The land assembly operations under 
Section 35 are quite distinct from those 
which involve the construction and owner- 
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ship of rental projects, though they are 
based on the same ratio of federal- 
provincial financing and the same sharing 
of profits or losses. Here the financial 
resources of the federal Government are 
available to assist municipalities in the 
preparing of land for residential use. We 
have so far undertaken with the provinces 
to acquire 24 tracts of land ranging in size 
from 10 acres to 500 acres which will yield 
11,900 serviced house lots. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reviewed some of 
the actions taken under the National 
Housing Act in order to give some back- 
ground for the amendments now being 
proposed. It will be clear to hon. members 
that the role of the federal Government 
in this field is a complex one. The Govern- 
ment must deal on the one hand as a 
mortgage banker in full co-operation with 
the financial institutions who have their 
own proper purposes. On the other hand 
we must deal in a co-operative spirit with 
provincial governments who have jurisdic- 
tion in the field of housing and who have 
widely differing traditions and attitudes in 
the matter of housing. And finally, the 
construction that results from our efforts is 
placed in the local community and must 
complement the present array of buildings 
there. Now it is a feature of the National 
Housing Act as originally introduced and 
frequently improved by Parliament that it 
enables the lending of support by the 
federal Government on behalf of the 
citizens of Canada to meet a wide variety 
of needs. I venture to say that in no 
federal state outside Canada is there found 
a more comprehensive, flexible and versatile 
instrument to help the people meet their 
need for shelter than has been passed by 
Parliament. 

I opened my remarks today with some 
observations on the housing program of 
1952. The rising levels of starts and strong 
demand in 1953 will, I am sure, prove a 
source of gratification to all of us. But we 
are still faced with difficulties. 

Most important among these I consider 
the shortage of serviced land. The post- 
war rate of housing starts has far exceeded 
the rate of lot development and the growth 
of municipal services, such as sewer, water, 
road and school facilities. ‘Therefore the 
amount of available serviced land has 
rapidly diminished. In some centres sub- 
stantial programs of new _ residential 
development must wait on the provision 
of additional serviced land, and in others 
a similar situation is approaching. An 
increasing proportion of current house 
building requires the development of new 
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This problem has two important aspects, 
that of the municipality, and that of the 
house buyer. The problem of the muni- 
cipality is more immediate. For the 
municipality, residential land developments 
means the extension of pavements and 
existing utilities and commonly involves 
the provision of new schools. In some 
cases further land development may require 
enlarged central pumping plants and the 
like. In any case, such land development 
means heavy municipal expenditures. These 
expenditures must be financed by muni- 
cipal borrowings. Because of unwillingness 
or inability to borrow, the municipalities 
do not always respond as soon as the need 
for additional serviced land arises. The 
financing problems are of particular severity 
in metropolitan environs where the growth 
associated with a great city is apt to be 
thrust upon a junior municipality which is 
predominantly residential, and which lacks 
those commercial and industrial assessments 
that bulk so large in the ordinary municipal 
tax base. It is this non-residential prop- 
erty that has traditionally given some relief 
to the home owner in paying for expensive 
urban services. 

The development of serviced land under 
Section 85 is providing financial relief to 
municipalities only in respect to the instal- 
lation of facilities within the project. The 
municipality must still meet the costs of 
school construction, trunk main extensions 
and the expansion of central municipality 
plant. 

As that problem is solved and serviced 
land is made ready in greater quantities, 
it may be necessary to stimulate a corre- 
sponding increase in the flow of mortgage 
money. The introduction of the agency 
arrangement in 1952, by which the Cor- 
poration extended the direct loan facilities 
of Section 31A to cities of from 5,000 to 
50,000 population, is already a step in that 
direction. 

Life and fire insurance companies, trust 
and loan companies and fraternal societies 
are the main source of private mortgage 
money for new houses in Canada. These 
institutions have played a most important 
role in financing house construction. Their 
participation in the mortgage lending field 
increased from 1951 to 1952. Commitments 
in the whole mortgage field in 1951 
amounted to $434 million and in 1952 to 
$497 million, an increase of 15 per cent. 
The increase of commitment in the resi- 
dential field is even greater. I mention 
these figures because I would like to- 
consider them in relation to the whole 
investment operation carried out by these 
companies. The level of net mortgage 
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investment by these companies in 1952 

* absorbed about half of their total increase 
in assets during the year. Their mortgage 
holdings at the end of the year represented 
something more than one-quarter of their 
total assets. Present levels of institutional 
mortgage investment indicate that lending 
institutions are not just to maintain but 
to increase the relative importance of their 
mortgage portfolios. 

Now to deal more directly with the terms 
of the bill before the House: The first 
amendment vests in approved lending in- 
stitutions the power to act in an agency 
capacity on behalf of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. This is accomplished 
by adding paragraph (c) to subsection (1) 
of Section 3 of the present statute. That 
section provides that notwithstanding limi- 
tations that may be contained in other 
legislation, an approved lending institution 
shall have power to make loans in accord 
with and in the proportions mentioned in 
the National Housing Act. In this connec- 
tion hon. members will recall that the 
Insurance Act normally limits mortgage 
lending by insurance companies to 60 per 
cent of the lending value whereas under 
the National Housing Act this is increased 
to 80 per cent by government participa- 
tion., The section in addition authorizes 
lending companies to purchase mortgages 
from Central Mortgage. No change is made 
in these particulars. The new clause 
authorizes the agency provisions. It is 
being included by way of abundant caution. 
We felt that the present legislation is 
adequate but while lending institutions 
believe that they have the power to act 
as the agent of the Corporation, they indi- 
cated that they would feel more secure if 
there was an expressed empowering provi- 
sion in the National Housing Act. 


As hon. members are aware, under Sec- 
tion 31A of the National Housing Act the 
Corporation makes loans on its own account 
on terms similar to joint loans in communi- 
ties of about 5,000 and less. Lending 
institutions have been servicing the larger 
centres of population. Last year, however, 
when mortgage money did not appear to be 
available to give full coverage of all areas 
in Canada, the Corporation was authorized 
by the Government to make an arrange- 
ment with lending institutions by which 
they could make loans in areas up to 50,000, 
with the funds being provided by Central 
Mortgage. Under the arrangement the 
companies administer the loans for the first 
two years, during which time they have an 
option under which they can purchase a 
three-quarters interest in the loan, thus 


reconstituting it as a joint loan. At the 
present time five companies have signed 
the agency agreement, and up to the end 
of the year 96 loans had been approved. 

Another provision in the bill empowers 
the Corporation on its own account to 
make supplementary loans for borrowers’ 
charges. Under the statute, where there is 
a joint loan in existence the company and 
the Corporation together may make a 
supplementary loan to a borrower for the 
purpose of protecting the mortgage security. 
It would be helpful if the Corporation had 
the same power in respect of direct corpora- 
tion loans to meet emergency cases that 
might arise. As an example, there might 
be a failure of a central heating plant in 
a large housing development financed by ° 
the Corporation after a period of years and 
the owners might not be in a position to 
finance the installation of a new plant. 
This would mean that the project would 
not be rentable. In order to put the project 
in a position to operate, the Corporation 
could finance by way of supplementary loan 
the cost of such installation. While we do 
not look forward to cases of this kind 
arising, it is considered that the Corpora- 
tion should have such authority. 

Parliament is being asked to amend the 
section in the National Housing Act that 
established the integrated housing plan. As 
hon. members know, under these provisions 
in the Act the Corporation is authorized 
to enter into contracts with builders to 
encourage the construction of houses for 
sale to veterans. The existing legislation 
provides that such contracts shall require 
the builder to finance the construction of 
the houses under the provisions of the 
National Housing Act and to offer the 
houses so built’ for sale at a price not 
exceeding the price fixed in the contract 
with Central Mortgage. The section further 
provides that the Corporation shall agree 
to purchase from the builder any house that 
he is unable to sell on the market. It is 
now proposed that in return for the Corpor- 
ation’s undertaking to repurchase a house, 
the builder should pay a premium at a 
rate to be established by the Governor in 
Council. It is proposed further to amend 
the integrated housing section by enlarging 
the class of persons to whom houses can 
be offered in the first instance by builders 
to include defence workers as well as 
veterans. 

The arrangement is that for a certain 
period after the completion of the house 
the builder cannot consider any applica- 
tions other than those of veterans and 
defence workers. After the expiration of 
this specified period the house may be 
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offered on the market at or below the 
fixed price. If he is unable to sell it 
within a certain period the builder may 
then require the Corporation to take the 
house off his hands. 

Then, too, there are revisions of the 
sections which provide for the cumulative 
statutory votes. For home ownership loans 
and losses under ‘the previous housing acts 
and the existing Act an increase is sought 
from $300 millon to $500 million, while 
the cumulative total requested for rental 
housing loans is $250 million, instead of the 
present $150 million. 

The rent control period for rental insur- 
ance projects in the present legislation is 
being dealt with. The amount of rent 
that may be charged by a borrower in 
respect of each unit of a project financed 
under the rental insurance plan is limited 
by an agreement between the Corporation 
and the borrower. 

Under the present legislation the period 
of control, which is three years, runs from 
the date of completion of the entire project. 
The provision has worked a hardship in the 
case of very large projects in which the 
completion dates for the various units may 
extend over a period of years. The new 
legislation would permit the rent control 
period to be on a unit basis. Adminis- 
tratively, it will be dealt with by groups 
of units. 

The bill contains a revision of the 
rehousing sometimes referred to as slum 
clearance, provisions of the National 
Housing Act. Section 12 of the Act pro- 
vides for federal grants to a municipality 
to assist in clearing, replanning, rehabili- 
tating and modernizing slum areas or 
blighted or substandard areas. 

As it presently reads, Section 12 author- 
izes the Minister, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to make a grant to 
a municipality to assist it to acquire and 
clear a slum area. It is a condition of the 
grant under the present legislation that the 
area which is acquired and cleared be sold 
to a limited-dividend housing company for 
the construction of a housing project under 
Section 9 of the Act, or to a life insurance 
company for the construction of a housing 
project under Section 11. As hon. members 
know, Section 9 provides for loans for low 
rent housing, and Section 11 authorizes 
lending companies to proceed with the 
construction and operation of low and 
moderate rental housing. 

At present the amount of the grant must 
not exceed one-half the difference between 
the cost of the acquisition and clearance of 
the land the price at which it is sold to a 
limited-dividend company or a life insur- 
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ance company. The remainder of the excess 
costs must be borne by the municipality 
or by the province and the municipality 
jointly. The proposed amendment provides 
that in addition to the possible sale of the 
land to a limited-dividend company or a 
life insurance company it may also be sold 
to a province and Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation jointly for a housing 
development under Section 385 of the 
National Housing Act. This is in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
standing committee on banking and 
commerce after it completed its study of 
the annual report of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation last year. The basis 
of sharing the costs of acquisition and 
clearance will remain unchanged. The cost 
of the future development under Section 35 
will be borne 25 per cent by the province 
and 75 per cent by the federal Government. 
The present legislation requires that the 
cleared area be redeveloped for housing 
purposes. The proposed amendments will 
permit the cleared area to be used either 
for housing purposes or for a municipal, 
provincial or federal public purpose, 
provided that the municipality makes 
available for a housing development an 
alternative area of a size sufficient to house 
at least the same number of persons as 
were living in the cleared area. The 
provision relating to the use of an alterna- 
tive area will apply only where the slum 
area to be cleared is designated on the 
municipal plan for use ultimately for public 
purposes. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to explain that part II of the bill com- 
prising Sections 8 to 15 constitutes a 
rewrite of Sections 1 to 7.... 


Mr. Donald M. Fleming (Eglinton): 
Mr. Speaker, it is evident, both from the 
terms of Bill 339, and from the interesting 
statement just made to the House by the 
Minister, that we are dealing with a bill 
of limited objectives and limited extent. 
Indeed, contrary to the expectations of 
some hon. members, the bill does not seem 
to go much beyond the terms of the reso- 
lution debated in the House on April 21. 

Sir, I am sure there will be no question 
as to the desire of the House to give full 
support to the bill, limited as its objectives 
may be. Indeed, it may be said that at no 
time has Parliament hesitated, when called 
upon to enact housing legislation in any 
form which would be of assistance in meet- 
ing this great and still pressing problem. 

Similarly, when questions have arisen— 
and I refer to the entire post-war period 
—as to making greater sums of money 
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available from the consolidated revenue 
fund for the assistance of housing, and to 
implement sound schemes, there has never 
been any hesitation on the part of Parlia- 
ment to provide what was required. There- 
fore it may be assumed that while the bill 
may not go as far in its objectives as some 
may have hoped, nevertheless to the extent 
that it does attempt to improve our housing 
legislation it will, I am sure, have the sup- 
port of hon. members. 

The Minister said less than I had hoped 
he would say concerning the need for 
housing in Canada.... 


Mr. J. W. Noseworthy (York South): 
My criticism of the bill before us, Mr. 
Speaker, is that, as a bit of patchwork of 
tinkering with the National Housing Act, 
it has some merit. But it does not touch 
the root of our housing problem. When 
speaking during the resolution stage of 
this matter on April 24, I pointed out that, 
although the Government has been nego- 
tiating with the finance companies and the 
real estate companies ever since the war, 
it has not yet evolved a housing policy 
that has met the situation. 

The facts, as I pointed out, are that the 
backlog of housing that existed at the end 
of the war still exists and has increased.... 


Mr. E. G. Hansell (Macleod): ...1 think 
all hon. members will agree that what is 
needed is some action which will enable 
those of low income to purchase their own 
homes. That can be done only by offering 
them low initial payments, in the first 
instance. I am not opposed to the pro- 
cedure of borrowing on homes. As I have 
said before, most people would not own 
their own homes if they had not had the 
opportunity of borrowing money in the 
first instance. However, there are vast 
numbers of young married people who are 
now starting out in life—and perhaps some 
older people too—who are in the lower 
income brackets, who are paying rent, some- 
times high rent which takes up a great 
proportion of their income. These are 
people in the lower income brackets who 
could not possibly begin to build houses 
because they have not sufficient money to 
make the initial payments.... 

Mr. George H. Hees (Broadview): ...1 
should like to deal with the question of the 
interest rate and the amortization period. 
On National Housing Act loans it is 
necessary to pay 54+ per cent interest, and 
to pay the loan off over a 20-year period. 
This requirement makes it extremely diffi- 
cult indeed for a person earning a modest 
income to carry the charges on a new 
house. I should like once again to cite 
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what has been done to meet this situation 
in the United States. There, loans are 
made at rates as low as 4 per cent, and 
the amortization extends over a period as 
long as 30 years. This provision has made 
it possible for people earning a modest 
income to carry the charges on a new 
house.... 


Mr. John Hunter (Parkdale): ...Let. us 
try to get down to the facts of this situa- 
tion. I was interested in some of the 
suggestions offered by the hon. member 
for York South (Mr. Noseworthy). He 
suggested there should be direct loans by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
at 2 per cent. That is very thought- 
provoking and most attractive. I think 
most of us would like to be living in houses 
where the mortgage was only 2 per cent. 
The great bulk of the mortgage money in 
this country is let out by the lending insti- 
tutions, by the insurance companies, the 
loan companies and so on. 

In the case of the insurance companies, 
that is the money of the policyholders, and 
in the case of the loan companies, it is the 
money of the shareholders. The insurance 
company is holding that money in trust for 
its policyholders and it is their duty as 
trustees to invest it properly. Is it their 
duty to let out that money at 2 per cent 
when they can get 5 or 6 per cent? 
Obviously it is not. 

If direct loans are made by the Govern- 
ment at 2 per cent there will be absolutely 
no participation by the lending institutions. 
It would be against their duties as trustees 
to lend money at that rate of interest. 
That means that the Government will have 
to provide the money. As the last speaker 
said, let it be an investment of government 
funds. What a delightful phrase, govern- 
ment funds. You would think that that 
was some mysterious money that did not 
come from anywhere and did not hurt 
anybody. We will just lend these govern- 
ment funds, we will just lend unlimited 
money for housing at 2 per cent. At the 
rate at which money is being loaned for 
housing at the present time, and with the 
interest which you would get with money 
available at 2 per cent, it would mean 
roughly $1,000 million a year. It would 
certainly be well over $700 million or $800 
million. That could be raised only by 
taxation of the Canadian people because 
these mysterious government funds are 
nothing but the money of the people. 

They are advocating that this Govern- 
ment tax the people of this country 
approximately an extra $1,000 million a 
year.... 
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The hon. member for Broadview said 
some interesting things and on the whole 
he deals with them sensibly. He referred 
to the lack of serviced land. We all know 
that that is true. It is a difficult problem 
and it always will be with the type of 
municipal set-up we have in this country. 
Possibly it would be a difficult problem 
with any other type of municipal govern- 
ment. We all know that taxation on 
housing simply does not produce enough 
revenue to pay for schooling and other 
services. Most municipalities which have 
any type of planning board want about 35 
per cent of their assessments in the form of 
industrial assessments. Until they get that 
35 per cent they are not going to approve 
a plan for serviced land for housing. Not 
only that, it takes a large builder to service 
land today. The municipality is not inter- 
ested in servicing land itself and putting 
out debentures, as used to be done. When 
a builder comes to them with a plan for a 
hundred acres, or whatever it is, they say 
they will approve it if he will put in the 
roads, guarantee the school debentures, put 
in the storm sewers, the water mains, the 
gutters and so on. All these items of 
service drive up the cost of the houses 
because they all cost money.... 

Another suggestion was that the down 
payment should be much less, possibly no 
more than 10 per cent. But does that solve 
the problem? With a down payment of 10 
per cent you immediately require a loan of 
$9,000 instead of $8,000, and that increases 
the monthly amortization payments. Under 
the regulations of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation the monthly payment, 
including interest, principal and taxes, 
should not be more than 23 per cent of 
the person’s salary. You would be surprised 
at how many peope would be brought out- 
side that provision of 23 per cent if an 
extra $1,000 were added to their loans. 
Most purchasers of these low-cost $10,000 
homes are buying them within a very few 
dollars of the 23 per cent provision.- As 
soon as you add another $1,000 to the loan 
you defeat your purpose—you would then 
have houses but you would have no 
purchasers. 

The hon. member, along with others, 
suggests that the interest rate is too high 
and the amortization period too short. As 
I have said already, if we are going to get 
the lending institutions to put their money 
into the mortgage field the mortgage in- 
terest rate must be at a level which will 
attract them away from other invest- 
ments.... 

Mr. J. G. Diefenbaker (Lake Centre): 

. Certainly no one wants the Government 
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embarking on an expenditure orgy such as 
was contemplated in such horrendous terms 
by the hon. member for Parkdale (Mr. 
Hunter); but on the other hand the 
Government, having embarked on a policy 
of endeavouring to provide housing accom- 
modation for so large a portion of the 
population as is possible, should endeavour 
to remove those anomalies which exist in 
the law or the regulations and which in 
any way tend to reduce that maximum 
production of building units which is the 
avowed purpose of the legislation.... 


Mr. David A. Croll (Spadina): ...The 
Minister told us today that the most 
pressing problem in the production of 
housing was the need for serviced land. I 
think it is the conclusion of hon. members, 
from what has already been said that the 
most pressing problem is the shortage of 
mortgage money. The Minister indicated 
that life and fire insurance, trust and loan 
companies were the main sources of private 
mortgage money. He told us today that 
their mortgage holdings represent a quarter 
of their total assets. I have no doubt his 
figures are correct; but it is not enough. 


Mr. Fortin, secretary-treasurer of the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investment Asso- 
ciation said, in respose to a request for 
mortgage money, “But there is not enough 
money to go around”. He said that some 
projects must be postponed, and that house- 
building mortgages must take their share 
of the postponement. His words appear 
in the Globe and Mail of March 25, 1953. 

Last year Mr. Mansur, giving evidence 
before the standing committee on banking 
and commerce, said that 10,000 additional 
starts would have been made if mortgage 
money had been available in 1952. This 
means that we lost the use of some 10,000 
houses during 1952 because we did not have 
enough mortgage money. That is a very 
serious matter. 


Since 1947, under Section 31A of the 
National Housing Act, there is authority 
to the Corporation to make loans on its 
own account when joint loans are not 
available from lending institutions. To 
meet the shortage of mortgage money, 
direct loans have been made available in 
municipalities under 5,000.” In August of 
1952 that was extended to communities 
under 50,000, such as Oshawa, Barrie, 
Brampton, Orillia and similar municipali- 
ties. Then today the Minister said in 
his statement :— 


The introduction of wee agency arrange- _ 
ration — 


ment in 1952 by which the cor 
extended the direct loan facilities of Section 
381A to cities of from 5,000 to 50,000 
population is already a step in that direction. 


: 
| 


: 


~ 


Up to the present time 96 loans have 
been made under that section of the Act. 
The Minister knows how disappointing 
that is, In my view; because we are not 
coming to grips with the problem. I think 
that in the main the Minister and the 
Government are doing an excellent job on 
housing; but a new problem has arisen, and 
we are not facing up to it. Financing 
today, above all things, is limiting our 
ability to build houses. There just is not 
enough money now available to build 
homes. Therefore credit-worthy Canadians 
cannot obtain the money which ought to 
be available to them. 

I recall very well when the occasion arose 
in the house to increase interest rates. It 
was then said—I do not suggest it was said 
by the Minister but certainly it was said 
outside the House—that if we wanted to 
make it attractive to the mortgage com- 
panies we had to increase the interest rates. 
Well, we did that; and almost immediately 
more money came on the scene. Now 
we find we are getting another squeeze. I 
am suggesting to the House that this is 
another attempt being made to increase 
interest rates once again. 

If there is no inclination on the part of 
the Government to expand the loan pro- 
gram, surely there is an opportunity to 
increase the joint loan. At the present time 
we are participants to the extent of 25 per 
cent. We could participate to the extent 
of 50 per cent, which would make 25 per 
cent more money available to the public 
generally by way of conventional or direct 
loans from the mortgage companies. This 
would help the mortgage companies to 
provide available funds in order to provide 
more housing. 

I think it would do more than that. 
What I am saying to the House is that 
if we participated to the extent of 50 per 
cent instead of 25 per cent it would also 
decrease the fear of the lending institutions 
against a lower down payment, or a longer 
amortization period. Consequently it would 
make it easier for people in Canada who 
need houses to obtain them. 

If more mortagage money was available 
at the present time it would have an effect 
upon construction costs. If builders were 
able to plan so that they could use mass- 
production methods and undertake large- 
seale building projects, they could bring 
down the cost of housing. But they are 
unable to do that at the present time, 
because they cannot obtain forward 
commitments for mortgages. 


I am considerably disappointed to find 
that it is necessary for us to beg money 
from lending institutions, on their terms; 
still it is not available to a great many 
Canadians who do not want it for specula- 
tion purposes, but merely to build homes. 
In the House of Commons we talk about 
encouraging people to live in their own 
homes. That is the way it should be. But 
on the other hand we are not doing too 
much to make that possible. I think the 
time has come when a_ credit-worthy 
Canadian ought to be able to obtain 
whatever funds he requires to build a home 
for himself and his family. If mortgage 
and lending institutions in this country are 
not prepared to make the funds available, 
then it is the duty of the Government to 
make them available. I am not talking 
about 1 per cent money; I am not talking 
about 2 per cent money. If it costs the 
Government 3 per cent then we will charge 
3 per cent, and one-quarter per cent to 
cover the overhead. I am not asking for 
a subsidy from the Government or from 
anyone else. All I suggest is that there is 
a real and vital problem which concerns 
all of us, and which is not receiving the 
attention it deserves. ... 


Immigration 
April 23 
Hon. W. E. Harris (Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration): ...And now, Mr. 


Chairman, I would like to take just a very 
brief look at the future. The Government 
is fully aware that Canada needs more 
people, that we cannot fulfil our destiny 
and develop our resources with a popula- 
tion of only a little more than fourteen 
and a half million. The Government is 
fully aware that natural increase will not 
alone provide the population we must have. 
The Government is aware also of the fact 
that the difficult times we had in the 1930's 
had an effect on the natural increase and 
the number of Canadians reaching working 
age is lower than normal at the present 
time. Accordingly the Government will 
continue its program of immigration to 
stimulate Canadian growth and Canadian 
development. 


To give effect to this, we are now 
selecting immigrants on a very wide basis. 
First priority, of course, is being given in 
all countries to the movement of close 
relatives of people already established in 
Canada. I believe hon. members will agree 
with this. However, the close relatives are 
only a percentage of those we are selecting 
now. Jor instance, in all countries where 
we have immigration offices, outside of 
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Asia, we are selecting, in addition to the 
close relatives, anyone who meets our 
qualifications and for whom there are 
opportunities in Canada. There is one 
exception to the above; that is in the 
Netherlands, with which country we have 
an agreement for the selection of immi- 
grants. In those countries where we have 
no immigration offices we are able to deal 
only with cases of close relatives and cases 
of exceptional merit. 


The approach will continue to be a 
realistic one, with the development of our 
economy the guiding factor. We shall 
anticipate future developments as closely 
as we can and gear our immigration pro- 
gram to them, realizing as we do that the 
next few years will present greater oppor- 
tunities for the growth of the Canadian 
nation than ever before, and that under 
these circumstances there is an obligation 
on the Government to seize the opportunity 
and make the maximum use of it, not only 
in the intersts of our people but in the 
interests of peace. 


Canada has much to contribute to the 
peace of the world; and that contribution 
will be the greater as we grow in numbers, 
not only by natural increase but by the 
addition to our population of others who 
will acquire Canadian ways and add some- 
thing to our national life, and who are 
quite prepared to play their part in building 
and defending their country of the future. 

Mr. Gillis (Cape Breton South): ...This 
is a subject about which I do not think 
we have had sufficient discussion. In my 
opinion the whole future of Canada 
depends to a great extent upon what our 
immigration policy may be, and how well 
we plan it. In my view immigration can- 
not be discussed intelligently unless other 
related factors are considered. Immigra- 
tion, employment and housing are in my 
opinion interrelated; and a considerable 
amount of study and planning must take 
place if our immigration policy is to be 
realistic and successful. 


The Canadian Congress of Labour and 
the Trades and Labour Congress made 
representations to the Government within 
the last few months. They had a section 
in their brief dealing with this particular 
matter. They are not opposed to immigra- 
tion, but they believe in planning it and 
considering all the factors related to it. 

One of the fields that must be care- 
fully surveyed by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration and the 
Department of Labour is the field of 
employment. Mr. Mosher, President of 
the CCL, speaking only last week in Saint 
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John, New Brunswick, suggested that unem- 
ployment could be looked for from some 
of the signs they are seeing today, such 
aS a growing resistance of employers to 
increased wages, the general unrest that is 
beginning to creep in which indicates a 
levelling off, and so on. With the curtail- 
ment of defence spending in the foresee- 
able future, pockets of unemployment 
might develop across the country. ‘These 
are all things which the Department of 
Immigration should check closely with the 
Department of Labour. 


I know that if you go across the country 
from the Maritimes to British Columbia 
you will find that im large industrial centres 
like Montreal, Toronto, Windsor and 
Vancouver there is growing uneasiness on 
the part of the industrial worker because 
of the influx of people from other parts of 
the world into those particular centres. I 
think that adds up to a lack of planning. 
If you have a recession in those areas you 
will have a bad unemployment problem. 
I think the whole matter of immigration 
should be predicated on developing the 
country, not just bringing them in and 
laying them down in the centres where 
there is employment. If we are going to 
develop Canada it must be opened up. 
You cannot continue to concentrate in the 
centres as we are doing at the present 
time.... 


What the Government professes to do is 
bring in only the kind of labour we are 
short of, when we are short and where we 
are short. But that is not always as easy 
as it looks. The National Employment 
Service may report a shortage of such and 
such a kind of labour today and may even 
predict that the shortage is likely to last 
for some time. But by the time the 
immigrants have been found, selected 
and shipped in, the shortage may have 
vanished or may even have turned into 
a surplus. Sometimes at the right time 
shipping is short, and at the wrong time 
it is long. To cap it all, immigration really 
comes under two government departments 
—that is what I was pointing out a few 
minutes ago—Labour and Citizenship and 
Immigration; and to the extent that there 
is consultation, co-operation and under- 
standing between the two Departments 
with respect to employment, number of 
immigrants, class of immigrants and where 
they should be placed, to the extent that 
these two departments are working together 
and co-operating, then to that extent will 
the Government’s policy be in line with 
what the requirements of the country are 
and in the right spots. 


a. 


——— 


Has post-war immigration caused unem- 
ployment? From 1946 to 1951 inclusive we 
brought in about 625,000 immigrants. Total 
emigration in the same years was about 
207,000. That many left the country. But 
many of these people entering the country 
do not come into the labour force at all. 
Total adult immigrants, less married 
women, numbered about 331,000, and total 
adult emigrants, less married women, about 
112,000. Therefore net immigration into 
the labour forces in the whole six years 
was only about 219,000, and many of these 
people do not come into the labour market. 

In the five years from 1946 to 1950 about 
46 per cent of the male immigrants were 
classified as agricultural or trading. Most 
of these were probably farmers or small 
merchants. In 1951, the peak year for 
post-war immigration, net adult immi- 
grants, less married women, came to about 
85,700, and about 28 per cent of the immi- 
grant workers were farming class, trading 
or professional. In the first six months of 
1952 almost 31 per cent were so classified. 
As our total civilian labour force now runs 
to about 5,200,000, and our total of wage 
and salary earners plus unemployed to 
about 3,900,000, it is evident that immi- 
grant workers form only a very small 
proportion of the labour supply. 

This of course does not dispose of the 
question. If the cup is already full, a 
few drops will make it overflow. But until 
last fall, when unemployment started rising 
markedly over the year before, there was 
seldom any suggestion that immigration 
was responsible for unemployment. In 
Ontario, which got about half the immi- 
grants for the years 1946 to 1950, unem- 
ployment was usually low enough that 
nobody bothered. Quebec had much 
heavier unemployment, but got only about 
17 per cent of the immigrants. The 
Atlantic provinces, which had the heaviest 
unemployment of all, got only 5 per cent 
of the immigrants. In the fall of 1951 
unemployment in Ontario, though still 
probably much lighter in proportion to 
total number of workers than in any other 
region, began to show spectacular increases 
over the year before. By April 1952, it 
was running close to double. In Quebec 
the increases were less spectacular and came 
later, but they started from a much higher 
level. Both provinces also showed big 
increases in a short time. 

All you can deal with are the 1951 and 
1952 figures because the figures are not 
available up to date. I think the figures 
that I am using show pretty well the trend 
in employment, and I think they dispose 
of the arguments that immigration from 


1946 to 1951 was responsible for great 
unemployment. It certainly was not. The 
figures do not show that, although there is 
a marked trend in the road to unemploy- 
ment at the present time. 


In the nine months from October 1951 to 
June 1952 the number of immigrants to 
Ontario was more than 50 per cent higher 
than in 1950-1951. Immigration to Quebec 
more than doubled. Immigration to British 
Columbia rose nearly 80 per cent. At the 
beginning of July 1952, unemployment was 
higher than in July 1951 in every single 
region, almost 58 per cent higher in Quebec, 
almost 43 per cent in British Columbia, 
almost 38 per cent in Ontario, 21 per cent 
in the Atlantic region and 15 per cent on 
the prairies. It does not follow that this 
was the result of immigration. Only a 
detailed study of where the immigrants 
went and into what industries and what 
job would tell us that. 


But it certainly looks on the face of it 
as if the last quarter of 1951 and the first 
half of 1952 would have been a good time 
to ease up on immigration. Instead, the 
Government seems to have done just the 
opposite. The Government might reply 
that unemployment will soon give way to 
shortages and then we will need the extra 
workers in a hurry. But even the Financial 
Post of July 5 said there would probably 
be more unemployment next winter than 
in the winter before. It had this to say:— 

Demand is not nearly as buoyant as had 
been expected... It seems evident now that 
the defence program is getting to the point 
of levelling off, so far as labour demand is 
concerned. There may be an _ increasing 


demand for skilled workers but the over- 
all picture will remain about the same. 


Yet in the first six months of 1952 
immigration of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers was about 35 per cent higher than 
in the first six months of the year before, 
a slightly higher percentage increase than 
for skilled workers. This needs explaining, 
to say the least. In a discussion last 
evening on the matter of education I 
pointed out that you can go to the employ- 
ment offices across the country and find 
large queues of unskilled workers, and at 
the same time the bulletin boards in the 
employment offices will show that there is 
quite a demand for skilled workers, 
mechanics, toolmakers and so forth. We 
have not been placing enough emphasis on 
the matter of vocational training in this 
country, and we have been importing 
unskilled labour when there is an over- 
supply in the country at the present time. 


The immigration figures for skilled and 
unskilled workers that I have just quoted 
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show very clearly that we are aggravating 
a situation that is already bad. Our selec- 
tion of immigrants should be along the lines 
of the requirements of the country, but in 
the last year we have imported unskilled 
labour when we should have been bringing 
in skilled people to fill vacancies that 
already exist at the employment offices. 
We have been carrying on practically no 
vocational training in the country to train 
our own people who are in the queues of 
the unemployed at the present time. 


That is why I said it was so important 
that the Department of Labour and the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
should work closely together. I know that 
the Department of Labour has the infor- 
mation and the trained personnel who can 
put their fingers on any given situation 
across the country in the field of employ- 
ment, with respect to where immigration is 
needed, what kind of immigrants, etc. I 
know the Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration understands this just as well 
as I do, but he is a busy man with a big 
department to handle. He is pestered a 
lot by Members of Parliament and others, 
and it does no harm to check his memory 
on these things.... 


April 24 
Mr. E. D. Fulton (Kamloops) .. Last 
night the Minister made a general state- 
ment on immigration... The Minister in 
introducing the second part of his remarks 
said at page 4328 of Hansard:— 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
take just a very brief look at the future. 


We hoped that we would get a very 
definite and positive statement of Govern- 
ment policy, but I feel that most of us 
who hoped that will be disappointed in that 
the Minister’s statement, while a statement 
of broad general principles; was not what 
we had hoped to-have in the way of a 
statement of policy. There is in it no 
indication of specific objectives or of 
specific limits of the broad general prin- 
ciples which are going to be applied by 
the Government in giving effect to those 
principles. In view of the importance of 
the subject I do think that we are entitled 
to know just what the concrete, positive 
program of the Government is with respect 
to immigration into Canada in the next few 
years. To what countries are we to look 
for the major sources of inflow of popu- 
lation? What limits of numbers or what 
objectives with respect to total immigra- 
tion has the Government in mind or what 
is it seeking to achieve in bringing people 
into Canada? 
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We are still left with the question, quite 
unanswered, of exactly what that means in 
terms of numbers of people coming into 
Canada, and arrangements for their recep- 
tion, their employment and their housing 
—all matters which, as the Member for 
Cape Breton South has pointed out, go 
hand in hand with immigration policy. We 
are left without any information on those 
specific subjects and I must say, Mr. 
Chairman, that although the Minister refers 
to a program of immigration to stimulate 
Canadian growth and development, and 
says that such is the Government’s policy, 
my impression is rather to the contrary. 
My impression is that the Government is 
certainly not doing very much to stimulate 
immigration in the sense that it will con- 
tribute to the growth of Canada, but rather 
the Government is following an extremely 
cautious policy. I have the feeling, any- 
way, that there is some slight pressure on 
the brake pedal, and that rather than 
stimulating the growth and development of 
Canada we are hardly keeping pace—if we 
are in fact keeping pace it is only just 
keeping pace—with the demand which, as 
the Minister said, the nature and future 
of Canada makes for an increase in popu- 
lation. In particular, we are hardly keep- 
ing pace with the demand for farm workers. 
I think anyone coming from an agricultural 
constituency will agree that there is a con- 
siderable shortage of farm workers, and 
that the Government’s immigration policy 
does not seem to be in tune with the 
necessities in that regard.... 


Unemployment Insurance 
May 4 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved that the House go into 


committee to consider the following 
resolution :— 
That it is expedient to introduce a 


measure to amend The Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, to provide for the 
payment of unemployment insurance benefit 
to insured persons who, while otherwise 
unemployed and entitled to benefit, become 
incapacitated for work by reason of illness 
or injury. 


Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 


Mr. Gregg: The effect of the bill to be 
founded on this resolution will be that a 
person who is in receipt of unemployment 
insurance benefit will continue to receive 
such benefit, notwithstanding the fact that 
he may be incapable of or unavailable for 
employment by reason of illness, injury or 
quarantine. 


The law as it now stands requires the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission to 
deny benefit to a claimant in respect of 
any day on which he is incapable of or 
unavailable for work. These are normal 
conditions for the orthodox type of unem- 
ployment insurance, and they were essen- 
tial during the early development of the 
Canadian scheme. We now seek to modify 
those conditions. 

Experience has shown that considerable 
hardship resulted from the application of 
the conditions to which I have referred, 
in that benefits were denied unemployed 
persons simply because they fell ill or were 
injured. I think that we can all agree 
that a person who is unemployed, and draw- 
ing benefits, needs these benefits when he 
is sick just as much as and more than when 
he is well. The desire to do something 
about it has been in our minds for quite 
a while, and the delay in putting such a 
plan into effect has been caused by long 
and intensive study to see how jurisdic- 
tional and administrative difficulties might 
be overcome. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the 
extension of this study is the only reason 
I am so late in the session in introducing 
this legislation. I believe that most of 
these difficulties have now been solved in 
so far as they are related to the step now 
proposed. 

I feel that I should point out to hon. 
members that this proposal does not 
extend to the insured worker who becomes 
unemployed because of sickness or acci- 
dent. However, benefit can be paid to 
such a worker after he has recovered from 
the illness, if no suitable work is then avail- 
able for him. 

There will be no change in the rate of 
benefit nor in the method by which the 
duration of benefit is established. I am 
unable to give a precise estimate of the 
added cost to the fund. It is not felt that 
the plan will add materially to the number 
of insured persons filing claims for benefit. 
It will of course increase the number of 
days for which benefits are paid. It is felt 
that the proposal can be taken care of, for 
the present at any rate, without asking for 
additional contributions to the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. I do not believe 
that the additional cost of administration 
will be great. 

It is realized that the proposed amend- 
ment does not go as far as has been 
suggested by the labour congresses, by some 
members of this chamber and by others. 
However, the plan will give the Commis- 


- sion some very useful experience in this 
_ further extension of unemployment insur- 


ance benefits. 


The proposed amendment has been con- 
sidered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee and that committee 
has been pleased to report favourably 
thereon. 

I recommend the 
committee. 

Resolution reported, read the second time 
and concurred in. 

Mr. Gregg thereupon moved for leave 
to introduce Bill No. 366, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


resolution to the 


May 6 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved the second reading of 
Bill No. 366, to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940. 

Motion agreed to, bill read the second 
time and the House went into committee 
thereon, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 

On Section 1—Illness during benefit 
period. 


Mr. Gregg: Mr. Chairman, I propose to 
make only a very brief statement. ...It 
has to do with the availability of suitable 
work for an unemployed worker when he 
becomes sick. On that point I shall make 
a brief and carefully prepared statement. 
As is evident, the amendment has to do 
with Section 27 of the Act. That section 
contains three basic conditions precedent 
to the payment of benefit. These three 
conditions must be met for every day the 
benefit is paid. They are, of course: 
(a) that a person must be unemployed; 
(b) that he must be capable of and avail- 
able for work; and (c) unable to obtain 
suitable employment. 

The first of these, as I have indicated, 
is that the claimant must be unemployed, 
and the second and third are as I have 
stated them. The amendment modifies the 
second condition and allows the payment 
of benefits while he is incapacitated by 
reason of illness, injury or quarantine. The 
two other conditions, namely, that he must 
be unemployed and unable to obtain suit- 
able employment, remain exactly as they 
were. The claimant must still prove that 
he is unemployed and he must still prove 
that he is unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment. When a job is offered to a claimant 
he will not be disqualified if he proves 
that he is genuinely ill. But if he fails 
to prove that he is ill, he will then be 
disqualified under the normal procedure of 
the Act. 

I am sure that the work test that was 
and is still in the Act will be used by the 
Commission in a judicious manner in order 
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to prevent any abuses of the fund. Gener- 
ally I am quite confident that the insured 
population will not abuse their rights under 
the amendment to the Act. On the other 
hand, the Commission will apply the exten- 
sions fairly and generally and in a humane 
manner but will stand ready to use its 
powers to prevent any unwarranted claims 
on the fund.... 

Mrs. Fairclough: I take it from what 
the Minister has said that a beneficiary 
who is ill must prove his illness in some 
manner or that he cannot make his regular 
report because of illness. That means 
practically that he must have a doctor’s 
certificate to that effect. 


Mr. Gregg: May I interrupt? What I 
said was that when a job is offered to a 
claimant who is ill he will not be disquali- 
fied if he proves that he is genuinely ill. 

Mrs. Fairclough: That is a different 
point entirely. It is not necessary for him 
to prove that he really is ill. In other 
words, he still collects the benefits on his 
word that he is ill provided no employ- 
ment is available. But when employment 
becomes available it is necessary for him 
to prove that he is genuinely ill. That 
really adds considerably to the scope of 
this amendment because it means that if 
work becomes available and he is genuinely 
ill he continues to collect those benefits 
for the period of time for which he is 
entitled to benefits. 


Mr. Gregg: That is correct. 


Mrs. Fairclough: In that case I would 
think that the amendment has gone far 
beyond the scope of what appeared on the 
surface when it was first brought down. I 
think it is a good step in the right direction. 

Mr. Knowles: What machinery is pro- 
vided to enable a person, who continues 
to be eligible to draw benefits, being able 
to actually collect those benefits? At the 
moment an unemployed person who quali- 
fies for benefits collects those benefits by 
reporting each week. What will be the 
machinery for collection in the case of a 
worker who has qualified, starts to draw 
benefits, and then because of illness is not 
able to report? ¢Can someone else report 
for him? Can it be done by mail? 
What is the plan? 


Mr. Gregg: It is not with any intent of 
avoiding answering the question, but I hesi- 
tate since that is one of the things the 
Commission is working out. I would not 
want to tie their hands or embarrass them 
by giving a spot answer. All I can say is 
that the best and quickest possible method 
will be worked out and put into effect as 
soon as possible. 
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Section agreed to. 

Section 2 agreed to. 

On Section 3—lllness 
period. 

Section agreed to. 

Section 4 agreed to. 

Bill reported. 


Mr. Gregg moved the third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. Knowles: By leave. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the third 
time and passed. 


during benefit 


Fair Employment Practices Act 
May 4 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour) moved that the House go into 
committee to consider Bill No. 100 to 
prevent discrimination in regard to employ- 
ment and membership in trade unions by 
reason of race, national origin, colour or 
religion. 

Motion agreed to and the House went 
into committee, Mr. Beaudoin in the chair. 

The Chairman: May I point out that 
this bill has been considered by the standing 
committee on industrial relations and 
reported to this House with amendments 
to Section 2, Section 4 and Section 6 and 
a Section 13 added. 

On Section 1—Short title. 


Mrs. Fairclough: Mr. Chairman, I 
think the amendments which the Minister 
will move in due time and which were 
suggested by the committee have substan- 
tially improved the bill. I must say that 
I am in complete accord with every one of 
them, and I think the committee as a 
whole was in accord with the recommenda- 
tions which were finally forwarded.... 

There is only one other comment I would 
like to make, and it is that I still regret 
that provision was not made in this bill for 
an educational program. I think the whole 
matter of education should go hand in hand 
with the administration of this bill. I 
know you cannot promote such a program 
unless provision is made to pay the cost 
of it. The very fact that no provision is 
made for an appropriation for this work 
would indicate that there is no intention 
to proceed with it. I do not mean to say 
that there is no intention to proceed with 
the administration of this Act, because I 
understand that plans are already under 
way to take care of it within the existing 
structure of the department. I feel that 
the officers of the department are fairly well 
loaded down with work, and that at best it 
could not receive the attention which is due 
to such an important piece of legislation. 
As I said on a previous occasion, I see no 


provision in the bill for the educational 
program which I am certain is necessary 
if this legislation is to attain its full scope. 


Mr. Gregg: Ever since this matter was 
under consideration, without mentioning the 
verboten word “education” in this House, I 
have always considered that Section 10 on 
page 5 of the bill takes care of the situa- 
tion. It reads as follows:— 

The Minister where he deems it expedient 
may undertake or cause to be undertaken 
such inquiries and other measures as appear 


advisable to him to promote the purposes 
of the Act. 


Provided, as the hon. member has said, 
the cost of such measures are covered in 
the estimates, I have taken that as 
authority to carry out the kind of thing 
she has in mind. 

Section agreed to. 

Sections 2 to 12 inclusive agreed to. 

On Section 13— 


Mr. Knowles: Mr. Chairman, Clause 13 
was one of two clauses which some of us 
did not think exactly necessary but cer- 
tainly we have no objection to it. I 
believe it provides that the Act shall come 
into force on the Ist day of July 1953. We 
are glad to give the department that much 
time to get ready to put the Act into 
operation and we think that it is a matter 
of sufficient significance to call attention to 
the fact that this important piece of legis- 
lation will come into effect on Canada’s 
birthday, July 1. 


Section agreed to. 
Bill reported, read the third time and 


passed. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
May 5 
Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton East): 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to move, seconded by 
the hon. member for Spadina (Mr. Croll): 
That the second report of the standing 


committee on industrial relations presented 
on Tuesday, April 28, be now concurred in. 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, before this motion 
for concurrence in the second report of the 
standing committee on industrial relations 
is carried, I should like to say just a few 
words. As hon. members are no doubt 
aware, the second report of this committee 
was tabled on Tuesday, April 28, and indi- 
cated that the committee had endorsed the 
principle of Bill No. 2 and recommended 
that the principle of the said bill, together 
with the submissions included in the printed 
evidence, be studied by the Government in 
connection with its review and proposed 


revision of the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

No doubt hon. members are aware that 
Bill No. 2 is my bill which called for 
writing the check-off of trade union dues 
into the federal labour code. I certainly 
would not take the time of the House 
now to go into this matter at any length 
as it has been debated frequently in the 
House. Some of us would have liked to 
have seen progress made in the form of 
a legislative enactment at this session, but 
we are at least glad that this much progress 
has been made. After my bill having been 
defeated on several occasions, its principle 
has now been endorsed by the committee, 
and the motion now before us proposes that 
the House likewise endorse it and recom- 
mend to the Government that the matter 
be studied. 

I think attention should be drawn to the 
fact that the request for a study of this 
matter includes more than just what was 
in the bill. It asks the Government also to 
study even more advanced ways of pro- 
viding union security as suggested in some 
of the submissions included in the evidence 
that has been laid on the table of the 
House by the industrial relations committee. 

As I say, some of us had hoped that we 
might get further than this at this session, 
but at least we are making progress. I 
trust that the study that will be made of 
this measure on the recommendation of the 
committee will result in some form of the 
check-off being written into the federal 
labour code at the earliest possible date. 


Old Age and Blind Pensions 


May I11 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): ...we appear to be coming to the 


end of this Parliament, we appear to be 
approaching a general election, without 
anything having been done by the 
Government that is now in power with 
respect to the amount that is paid to our 
old age or blind pensioners. 

This 21st Parliament of Canada has to 
its credit that it took a very important 
step when it removed the means test from 
the old age pension for those aged 70 years 
and over and made certain other changes, 
such as starting a pension at age 65, but 
the amount of $40 has not been changed 
since just before the election of 1949. In 
that period of four years the cost of living 
for our old age and blind pensioners has 
gone up tremendously. Likewise, in that 
period of time Canada’s productive capa- 
city has soared to a startling degree. Yet 
no steps have been taken to pass on to our 
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old age pensioners, or to the blind, their 
share of that increased wealth of this 
country. 

My case is simple and it can be put 
very briefly. I feel that steps should be 
taken to increase the amounts of the old 
age assistance pension, the old age security 
pension and the blind persons’ allowances 
to a figure of not less than $60 a month. 
I suggest that figure because of what I 
referred to a moment ago, namely the 
tremendous increase in Canada’s productive 
capacity since 1949. I take that year 
because that is the year in which the $40 
a month figure was set. In 1949 our gross 
national product was of the order of $16 
billion. For this year the Minister of 
Finance (Mr. Abbott) says that it will be 
of the order of $24 billion. In other words, 
in that period of four years we have 
experienced and achieved a 50 per cent 
increase in our gross national product, in 
the capacity of the Canadian people to 
produce real wealth. 

I suggest it is only fair that we pass on 
that same proportion to our old age and 
blind pensioners by increasing their pen- 
sions by at least 50 per cent. I know 
there are hon. members in the House who 
will say immediately—they are probably 
saying it in their own minds—that while 
they agree with me in spirit that our old 
age and blind pensioners deserve this 
increase, they are asking themselves the 
question: Can we afford it? What will 
it cost? : 

To increase these pensions by the amount 
I have suggested would cost of the order 
of $200 million. I arrive at that figure by 
computing the total amount that the 
Dominion and the provinces are now 
paying to our elder citizens and to the 
blind, and I find it is something less than 
$400 million. To increase these pensions 
by 50 per cent would therefore involve an 
increased payment out of the wealth of this 
country of about $200 million. 


May I point out that in this very year 
the Minister of Finance indicates that we 
shall increase our gross national product 
by five times that amount, namely, by 
$1,000 million. May I point out also that 
since 1949, when the figure of $40 a month 
was set, we have increased our national 
production by $8,000 million. I suggest 
that to propose that we use $200 million 
out of that $8,000 million for this purpose 
is asking for little indeed.... 


Mr. Howard C. Green (Vancouver- 
Quadra): ...I believe that a message 
should go forward from this Parliament to 
the new Parliament of Canada indicating 
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that we believe this whole question should 
be thoroughly reviewed by that new Par- 
liament. Such action cannot be taken this 
Monday morning or this week. The 
question would have to be carefully investi- 
gated, probably by a committee such as 
that which some years ago dealt with the 
old age security problem and the problem 
of our blinded Canadians. 

I am convinced that these problems 
are of sufficient importance to warrant 
such a careful investigation by the new 
Parliament.... 


Mr. J. H. Ferguson (Simcoe North): 
...The Government should let the country 
know that they have the problem on their 
minds constantly. I am willing to go so 
far as to say that I do believe that the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
(Mr. Martin) does have this problem con- 
stantly on his mind. He must know, as we 
all know, that the present old age security 
rate is not adequate considering present- 
day costs of living. I am sure that this 
matter will have the consideration of the 
new Parliament, that it will not be dilly- 
dallied with, and that some figure will be 
arrived at in keeping with the necessities 
of today’s cost of living. I believe that 
the new Parliament will not waste any 
time and will immediately enter into dis- 
cussion of this particular subject.... 


Mr. H. O. White (Middlesex East): ... 
some time prior to the election of 1949 I 
suggested to the House that, not only old 
age pensions but other pensions should be 
hooked to the cost of living index. What- 
ever government was in power would not 
have to consider this recurring problem if 
that were done. As the cost of living went 
up or went down pensions would be 
adjusted accordingly.... 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...As the hon. 
member for Winnipeg North Centre has 
stated, this proposal would impose another 
burden of some $200 million on the people 
of Canada. I should observe at this time 
that since last Friday when my estimates 
were under discussion we have had pro- 
posals from the other side that would 
impose obligations on the people of this 
country by an additional amount of $1 
billion. That has been just since last 
Friday—and those proposals come from a 
quarter that complains about the tax level 
which this Government has imposed on 
the Canadian people. 

I remember well the words of the 
hon. member for Vancouver East (Mr. 
MacInnis) when he pointed out a few years 
ago that the only source from which social 


benefits could be provided was the hard 
work of the masses of the people of 
Canada.... 

What does this proposal before us 
suggest? It suggests that we should give 
consideration to increasing the payments 
made to old age pensioners and blind 
pensioners under the Old Age Assistarice 
Act, the Old Age Security Act and the 
Blind Persons Act—listen to this—to an 
amount commensurate with today’s cost of 
living. There is no responsible social 
worker in Canada who would agree with 
that proposition. To make social security 
benefits dependent upon some particular 
contingency that would provide for a 
sliding scale of benefits would be a most 
unfortunate proposal. Supposing the 
national product of Canada went down to 
$5 billion, the result would be if we were 
to apply logic to the proposal, that the 
old age pensioners would receive benefits 
less than they are now receiving. For that 
reason, as the Minister responsible for this 
measure, I cannot undertake to give con- 
sideration to that particular proposal. I 
do not think it would be in the interests 
of the blind pensioners or the old age 
pensioners. I can say, as the Minister in 
Britain said, that I certainly will give 
consideration, as I always do, to old age 
pensioners and to blind pensioners. .... 

We are now committed, and I think 
rightly so, to a system of contributory 
payments, in part, towards our old age 
security fund; ...within two years this 
Government, through this Parliament and 
the parliamentary committee, brought in 
an old age security system based on the 
contributory principle, that can stand com- 
parison with any, in fact, it is more 
generous than the old age security system 
of any other country in the world. 

This Parliament, and this Government, 
was paying old age pensions along with 


the provinces to about 300,000 people two - 


years ago. What are the facts now? The 
facts are that, as a result of the old age 
security legislation recently introduced to 
provide pensions without a means test, not 
300,000 people but 686,127 people of 70 
years and over are receiving pensions at 
the monthly cost of about $27 million, 
representing a total federal expenditure of 
$334,916,000 a year. A year and a half 
ago we were paying old age pensions, on 
federal account, of some $100 million. The 
federal Government, without any assistance 
whatever now from the provinces, together 
with the contributions made by old age 
security pensioners themselves, is now 
paying three and one-half times what we 
paid formerly to our aged citizens. 


The hon. member speaks as though 
there was callousness.on our part towards 
these people. He forgot to point out also 
that 87,000 people are now receiving old 
age assistance at a monthly cost of over 
$1-6 million, or a total annual cost of $22 
million, out of the national exchequer, 
apart altogether from the provincial con- 
tributions. He also forgot to point out 
the improvement in the allowance for the 
blind, and the increases over the years. 
In fact, there are over 6,000 blind persons 
now receiving, as a result of the Old Age 
Security Act, that assistance free of the 
means test. The hon. member failed to 
mention that, since this legislation was 
introduced, we have relieved the prov- 
inces of an $18 million obligation to the 
old age pensioners. The provinces have 
saved $18 million a year as a result of 
the assumption by the federal Government 
of responsibility for those 70 and over. As 
a result of that saving two provinces, 
Alberta and British Columbia, are pro- 
viding supplementary payments to their 
old age pensioners. As a result of that 
saving two provinces, Ontario and Alberta, 
are providing disability pensions.... 

My final word is this. These matters 
are always being studied.... 


Department of Labour Estimates 


May 14 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): ...The estimates are divided into 


two main categories: (a) votes required for 
activities under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labour proper; and (b) 
votes required for operations under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. I shall take 
the Department of Labour first.... 

It will be noted that for 1953-54 I am 
asking for $665,297 less than was asked for 
in 1952-53. There is no substantial change 
in staff strength of the department. The 
estimates also include a new vote, No. 188, 
to provide for a women’s bureau, and a 
substantial increase in vote No. 196 to 
implement a program for the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled. I shall give more 
information on both of those later. 

Another increase, it may be noted, is 
under vote 186, for the organization and 
use of agricultural manpower, but this is 
not a true increase, as an offsetting 
decrease is taken under vote 199 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. I 
shall go into this more fully later. 

I want to go back to the women’s 
bureau. The women’s organizations, speak- 
ing for large numbers of women, have been 
urging upon the Government for some time 
that there are special problems facing 
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women workers which should be given 
special attention. They say that adequate 
information is not always available in 
Canada pertaining to women workers, and 
that there is a need for more study and 
analysis of the basic facts about the 
employment of women and the opportuni- 
ties for their employment. Also there 
appears to be need for intimate study of 
the particular problems of women in 
special situations, such as those who are 
both workers and homemakers or older 
women who might become self-supporting. 
It is believed that some women in employ- 
ment are handicapped by some common 
prejudices of employers which are not 
founded on fact, and women think it is 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Labour to study the problems peculiar to 
women workers and establish facilities for 
making the results of such studies avail- 
able to women’s groups. 

We therefore propose to establish a 
senior position in the Department to be 
filled by a competent woman whose duty 
it will be to keep in close touch with 
national organizations concerned with the 
problems of employed women, and to 
develop a women’s bureau within the 
Department. Amongst the bureau’s func- 
tions will be a continuing review of what 
is being done by governmental and other 
agencies in this field, and the establish- 
ment of means for making the informa- 
tion available. In doing this we are 
recognizing that the problems raised by 
women’s groups deserve attention. At the 
same time we must take care to avoid 
any duplication of present services. I am 
confident that the new women’s bureau will 
play a very valuable part in the improve- 
ment of the status of women in Canada’s 
great production program. 

I call your attention to item 196. I am 
going to take time to deal with that one 
at some length. The need for a properly 
co-ordinated plan to rehabilitate Canada’s 
disabled civilians has become increasingly 
evident. Because of this, a national confer- 
ence was called by this Government in 1951. 
The meeting of over 300 delegates, with 
every province officially represented, was 
sponsored by the Departments of National 
Health and Welfare, Veterans Affairs and 
Labour. Acting upon its recommendations 
a National Advisory Committee on Reha- 
bilitation was set up. This committee, 
composed of official representatives of each 
province, the federal departments I have 
named, the medical profession, employers, 
labour and voluntary welfare agencies and 
universities, first met in February 1952. 
Since then it has met on two occasions. 
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In November of last year the executive 
of the Committee outlined to the Govern- 
ment the broad principles which they 
considered should be followed in a reha- 
bilitation program. In keeping with the 
recommendations thus made to us, that is 
not only to this Department but to my 
colleague the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, we hope to reach agreement 
with each of the provinces very soon 
regarding the steps to be taken. In the 
meantime, in Mr. Ian Campbell we have 
found a national co-ordinator with long 
practical experience in the rehabilitation 
field with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario, proved good adminis- 
trative ability and the possession of the 
qualifications necessary to organize and 
direct the newly formed Civilian Reha- 
bilitation Branch. Since his appointment 
in June 1952, he has visited every province 
and has done something toward encouraging 
existing provincial, voluntary and civic 
efforts. 


Under the provisions of the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, through the 
special placement facilities of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission services 
essential to rehabilitation can be, and are 
being, expanded. It is proposed that the 
present assistance now being given to the 
provinces under the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act be extended to include 
a new training schedule for the disabled.... 


Now, on the matter of decreases, the 
largest amount is under vocational train- 
ing. This is not an indication that’ the 
Government is any less interested in this 
important program. We are more inter- 
ested in it than ever before, because 
Canada’s need for skilled workers is 
greater than ever before. The decrease in 
the vote is due to projects of a capital 
nature having been completed. These 
completed projects account for the full 
amount of the reduction. The Govern- 
ment is still assisting the provinces in 
providing youth training, apprenticeship 
training, which has gone forward with new 
vigour this last year, foremanship and 
supervisory training, and other classes which 
will assist in bringing skilled trades into 
our labour markets. It is also proposed 
to continue the payment of annual grants 
to relieve the provinces of a portion of 
the operational expenses of vocational 
schools. 

The other comparatively large decrease 
is under vote 195, the movement of 
workers from outside Canada to work on 
farms and in other essential industry in 
Canada. We are asking for $110,000 less 
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for 1953-54 than was voted in 1952-53. 
This is possible because of smaller group 
movements and easier shipping conditions 
which will enable movements to be con- 
trolled to meet seasonal demands and thus 
avoid off-season maintenance costs. 

I come now to labour-management rela- 
tions, vote 182. There is practically no 
change in this vote, which is for the 
conciliation service. I wanted to mention 
one or two points with regard to it, 
because perhaps it is the most important 
single division of our work. Fifty-four 
cases were dealt with by conciliation officers 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act during the fiscal 
year 1952-53. Of these 54 cases, settle- 
ments were secured in 30 cases by the 
conciliation officers’ co-operation. Out of 
a total of 387 disputes dealt with by the 
conciliation boards, 23 settlements had 
been secured by March 31. Of the 
remainder, eight disputes were still in the 
hands of the boards at that date, and in 
four other cases board reports had been 
received and were under consideration. 
Apart from the cases in process as men- 
tioned, in only two cases dealt with were 
settlements not achieved during the fiscal 
year, and in only one of these cases did 
strike action occur. This, of course, was 
the dispute that ended recently in British 
Columbia. 

Now we come to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Administration 
costs show an increase of $504,523. This 
is made up of increases in salaries, higher 
rents, increased stationery, supplies and 
equipment, and for alterations, mainten- 
ance and repairs of buildings housing 
commission offices. 

The item for the transfer of labour to 
and from places where employment is 
available shows a decrease of $125,000 from 
the previous year. This is due to a 
readjustment whereby the Department of 
Labour made provision for the inter- 
provincial transfer of workers under 
dominion-provincial farm labour agree- 
ments heretofore provided by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. Through 
the readjustment of these services under 
one appropriation, a saving of $60,000 has 
been effected. 

In considering administration costs of 
the unemployment insurance program, it 
is essential to remember that these cover 
both insurance and placement activities. 
There has been a tendency sometimes to 
consider the amount that is paid out in 
cash benefits and take certain percentages 
of that amount for administration costs 
and say that is a very high percentage 


of administration cost; and so it would be 
if those administration costs were to cover 
only the paying out, bookkeeping, account- 
ing and processing of the insurance itself. 
But that administration cost also covers 
the entire cost of the placement service 
in the national employment offices in over 
200 centres across Canada. 

The Commission operates a free—that is, 
free to the applicant—employment service 
available to all employers and workers 
whether engaged in insurable employment 
or not. That is an important fact to 
remember. 

At the end of the fiscal year the regular 
staff of the commission numbered 6,917 as 
compared with 6,885 at the close of last 
year, 1951-52. The number of casual 
employees was 1,115 as against 1,140 on 
March 31, 1952. There are now in oper- 
ation more than 200 local offices located 
across Canada from Newfoundland to the 
Pacific. They are administered by the 
Commission from Ottawa through five 
regional offices. 

During the calendar year 1952 the 
number of vacancies filled—that is, job 
vacancies—was 969,916 as compared with 
918,238 in the previous calendar year. 

On the insurance side, the latest 
available figures show a balance in the 
employment fund, as at February 28, of 
$858,159,269. The total amount paid out 
in benefits since the inception of the plan, 
up to February 28 last, is $545,142,962. It 
will be quite obvious that the distribution 
of this appreciable sum has not only 
proved to be of great assistance to the 
direct beneficiaries, but has helped to 
maintain economic stability in our country. 

Since contributions began in the summer 
of 1941, the sum of $1,070,082,806 has been 
paid into the fund by employers and 
employees. The Government’s contribu- 
tion has totalled $215,852,552. The sum of 
$117,223,515 has been added to the fund 
as the result of interest on investments and 
profit on sale of securities. The fund itself 
is invested in federal government bonds, or 
bonds guaranteed by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, in presenting my esti- 
mates for 1953-54 I should like to pay 
tribute to the loyal and devoted work of 
the staffs of both the Department and the 
Commission. More and more has _ it 
become necessary for these two govern- 
ment agencies, while maintainng their own 
identities, to co-ordinate many of their 
activities. This has been carried forward. 
I can assure the committee that every 
effort will continue to be made by both 
to improve their services to the people of 
Canada. 
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Standard Work Week in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1952 


Plant Employees 


Proportion of workers on 40-hour week increased to 40 per cent from 
36 per cent between October, 1951, and October, 1952. Proportion of 
workers on 5-day week increased from 70 to 75 per cent in the year 


The most significant change in standard 
weekly hours in manufacturing in October 
1952, as compared with a year previously, 
was the higher proportion of plant workers 
on a 40-hour week. This was found in the 
annual survey conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 

About 40 per cent of the workers were 
on a standard week of 40 hours as of last 
October, the proportion having increased 
from 36 per cent in 1951. A similar change 
took place in the proportion of workers 
on a 5-day week (75 per cent as compared 
with 70 per cent in 1951). Although a 
very considerable number of those workers 
who are on a 5-day week work more than 
40 hours, it is apparent that the 40-hour 
5-day week is becoming an increasingly 
popular work schedule. 

A continuation of the trend in manu- 
facturing in 1952 toward the 40-hour week, 
and in particular the 40-hour 5-day week, 
is borne out by figures in the accompany- 
ing tables. A comparison of the per- 
centage distributions in the table which 
follows indicates the substantial changes 
that have occurred in the last five years. 
In 1947, the major concentration (30 per 
cent) was in the 48-hour group, whereas 
fewer than 20 per cent were on the 40-hour 
week. By 1952, only 13 per cent were in 
plants on a 48-hour week but 40 per cent 
were in those operating on a schedule of 
40 hours or less. 


Percentage 

Standard of Workers 
Weekly Hours 1947 1951 1952 
40 and under ..... 18-9 35-8 40-5 
Over 40, under 44 ..... 2AmIS:4 Big 07 
BAN, ees oO! Pe 14-4 11-5 9-8 
(AOL he lg ee 19°2: 16-7 15-6 
Over 45, under 48 ..... As( $295 sore 
Bis a ices “oeerel i ee 30°3 14:4 12-6 
Over AS. jects. 2b4e 10-1, (5:9 05-5 
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This article is based on returns from 
almost 6,700 establishments employing 
well over 800,000 plant workers. Infor- 
mation was compiled for 167,000 office 
employees as reported by about 5,500 
units, most of which were made up of 
the office staffs of the above-mentioned 
industrial establishments. The survey 


was designed to ascertain the “standard” 
work week, defined on the survey forms 


as “the number of hours per week 
after which your employees would 
be considered as working overtime”. 
Employers were instructed to disregard 
short time or regularly scheduled over- 
time in reporting on the standard week. 
In cases where work schedules varied 
by department within an establishment, 
the number of hours worked by the 
majority of the employees was requested. 


Standard Hours by Industry 

Manufacturing is divided in this analysis 
into 17 groups in accordance with the 
Standard Industrial Classification; among 
these groups the extent of the 40-hour week 
ranged from 16 per cent of the total plant 
employees in the leather products group 
to 81 per cent in the manufacture of 
petroleum and coal products (Table 3). In 
13 of the 15 remaining groups, the per- 
centage was 30 per cent or higher. 

The percentage of workers on a 5-day 
week in the various industries ranged from 
46 in the paper products industry* to 99 
per cent in the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus and supplies. However, in all 
but 4 of the 17 groups, the proportion was 
greater than 75 per cent. The fact that 
these proportions are almost invariably 
higher than those for the 40-hour week 
indicates a considerable incidence of 5-day 
schedules of lengths other than 40 hours; 
the most common of these are 45, 44 and 


*A considerable number of paper mills have 
gone on the 5-day week since the date of 
the survey. 


Plant Employees 


TABLE 1.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1952 


Establishments Employees 
Standard Weekly Hours — 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Letitia ee ea re 73 1-1 5,456 +7 
re ie - ie 3 Be Sap Dn ee I ES 2,078 31-1 321, 536 39-8 
Overee40-and Under:42 20s. Sadwones eters cs on 39 6 4,582 6 
7 OAs 2a a eee 89 1-3 43,369 5-4 
VE AOS of, Silos ie eee ee 305 4-5 47,679 5-9 
Over 424 and Under 44... 100 1-5 14,358 1-8 
dp Br SOR Bes ae eee ee 1,069 16-0 79,601 9-8 
" Cvormereranc, UNGOr 40h. ch oe hoe: ok ahs ee 19 3 1,590 2 
ES: 5 See Ae Seren 960 14-3 125,066 15-4 
t Over 45 and Under 48. . : ree 266 4-0 18,877 2-3 
5 AS 333 seen: rape ; See Hors 2 941 14-1 101,741 12-6 
® CO) VereAS oe! one : : Bek rater 750 11-2 44,661 5-5 
Nope 5 Pere ee ee 6, 689 100-0 808, 516 100-0 
On a 5-day Week............ 4,124 61-7 610, 497 75-5 


{ 

4 

i 

t 

; 424 hours. The average standard week of 
plant employees in each of the groups is 
shown below, arranged in order of length 
of schedule. 


degree of uniformity would appear to exist 
among large and small plants. In cases 
where the figures differ, a greater dispersion 
in the length of the work week is implied* 


The figures in the left-hand column show 
the average of the standard weekly hours 
reported by the establishments in each 
industry. In the average figures, of course, 
the influence of an establishment with a 
large number of employees is greater than 
that of a small establishment. In the 
column at the right (modal group), the 
figures represent the work week reported 


For example, in the transportation equip- 
ment group the average standard week is 
43-1 hours, while the modal group, based on 
the classes used in the stub of Table 3, 
is “over 48”. The influence of the 40-hour 
week in the large automobile manufactur- 
ing plants is seen in the average. However, 
the modal group reflects the influence of a 


large number of smaller establishments such 


by the largest group of establishments, ‘ 5 
as automotive repair shops and garages. 


regardless of size. In the case of indus- 
tries where the average is not substantially 
different from the modal group, a certain 


*For a study of the work week by size of 
establishment see L.G., Jan., p. 40. 


Work Week 
Average Modal Group 


Industrial Group 
(Weighted by (Frequency by 


employees covered) establishment) 
Non-ferrous Metal Products................0..000% 39-9 40 
Printing, Publishing & Allied Industries............ 40-1 40 
Products of pe etrolewm 1dooCoal oe e8 .a.2.50. po0Thos 40-8 40 
OGLE POCUCTSIR ts stant eee ot Sd: tases saa e oy 40-9 40 
Miopone we rextiles ANd Lure, ce oe feck web eh ente et 41-1 40 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................. 41-5 40 
Mopasecowms Lobacco; Products: ....0.02.-. 000 .000-5s 42-1 40 
MITOTIC OLE) ErOCUCtSs .icic2 Siareisee is vie oye eee a eet 42°3 40 
OMT IGRS “TRE CYe SCG Sim ana Ss <a A gen, ee 42-9 45 
BPAEDOLbALLION, PrqUIpMeNticin canes. ihe case cca es 43-1 Over 48 
CERT DE e150 ae oe = y Soa ee A a 43-6 40 
OSCR TSG CMS WES Ra ede Pe 43-8 Over 48 
Mextiess (excluding Clothing). .....5+cc5-ss0+5-.+-- 44:5 40 and 45 
Lech ole Daya Car 0 As SBA Oe le 44-7 45 
ietetel As eC ge Ge be, Gee as See a ae 45-0 48 
Upper Ve Me ahtiguee | ACs a Aes eee eg ee rr 45-1 48 
Peoria mGtsiiGeMIIBCTHIS ogee sta gets cnr +05 soe nsie ss 45°5 40 
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Plant Employees 


TABLE 4.—-STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS BY CITY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1952 


Percentage of Employees on a Standard | Percentage of 
N si Number Work Week of: Employees on a: 
City stabs me ise 

lish- m-_ | 40 Hours | Over 40 44 Over ee 
ments | P loyees or and Under to 45 pat ie oe 

Less | 44 Hours | 45 Hours | Hours on ae 

: % % % % % % 

MPV ite e aie eraietels iets a's csatetetaveas's reteittete 73 Hh ay) 7-4 3-4 81-0 8-2 11-3 7-4 
Dans JOM, 6c Seles s o.cystes aicccgtewteees 33 2,289 13°3 8-2 28-6 49-9 38-6 13-3 
ODOC... a teeidisjc aie Siete aici nisor~ atntete ornate 106 15,198 22-7 10-9 22-0 44-4 55-9 22-7 
Sherbrooke sé... <...i cs p00 veel cctiee iene 37 5, 846 22-0 14-5 27-0 36-5 68-7 22-0 
EETOIS IRLVICTOS C5 «nee ndeanoce esa ney 24 5,325 3 3-0 18-3 78°4 36-4 3 
NEO TPO Al « pocaia:<fecejarstals ancisls ious piapaceieieee she 986 | 127,629 36-2 10-9 33-8 19-1 83-6 34-4 
Otiswa—Hull) co cvcke ccweacaco cae aie 115 , 29. 29-5 7-0 21-4 42-1 57-8 29-4 
Peterborough ....serwee sme seam tere 39 6, 858 6-3 72-0 16-8 4-9 88-8 5-8 
Oshawasicsckisth ee scucunat es sete 20 12,427 13-3 81-8 3-8 1-1 98-3 13°3 
PL OFONUO! sd fer cetniclors cine leeroenare 1,146 | 119,241 52-3 22-2 19-5 6-0 91-8 51-1 
INGA ATS ALIS, assicvte sve, cleumiava terse aiaiete 36 5,276 24-0 54-0 17-6 4-4 93-0 24-0 
St. Catharines—Welland............. 72 16,138 38-9 34-5 21-4 5-2 92-4 38-8 
Hamiltonians. chavesewimapiotunamthmtan 204 43,789 76-1 5-0 11-0 79 89-9 76-1 
Galt—Preston x) fivisc cs sists oes eneteee 62 6, 884 3-3 4-7 67-8 24-2 97-1 3-3 
Brantiord:sgscehjoctige ss Sao e sewnaee 61 9,949 64-6 | cwemems 28-1 7:3 93-7 64-6 
Kitchener—Waterloo................ 93 13,016 30-4 4-8 53-1 11-7 96-2 30-4 
sit Glo hn areen eer Serer ence ieisec- 15 66 Lek ecetciees 17-9 64-7 22-6 17-4 
BD ONON viata «cio testis acormmiaiatatel heres 99 11,672 50-5 9-7 22-4 17-4 80°7 50-5 
Sarnias sche a carrer peewee ema ee: 14 5,614 85-3 3-9 4 10-4 90-2 85-3 
VEN GSOL tacoais «tis waireiosvalela’ses alate anes lll 28,040 82-9 7-7 6:5 2-9 96-3 82-9 
Bade Ste Marion, sma sindeaee saanees 15 6,955 802 2h oacrecrene 15-2 4-6 84-7 80-2 
Fort William—Port Arthur.......... 26 5,568 37-9 42-7 11-0 8-4 78-5 36-9 
IWinini peg sereeate ees avinicaoe ee eae antes 336 21,642 49-0 17°3 23-5 10-2 70-4 46-9 
(ROPING 2). eee elves eee gee e oaks 42 1,827 53-3 13°5 17-5 15-7 61-5 53-3 
DAB ATOON eka neeeis vs co oa agen 28 1,514 48-2 2-8 42-9 6-1 47-0 43-3 
MEET ON LOT SE coisa ecass ickein aioe letants 86 6, 600 52-3 3-5 37-4 6:8 61-0 38-0 
OR cary Sema ae cides ote aeteiye 82 4,090 46-0 20-1 33-0 “9 52-4 40-3 
PVRNCONVOR tre cla teainet. con atte Saree se 363 26, 662 89-2 2-4 6-1 2:3 91-9 88-0 
SVICLOF IAG: Sie ust stiietss vie cinravinielele peta 43 2,315 Rc I ee ee 19-9 | iceman 73-6 72-9 


Standard Hours by Province 
In all ten provinces, the proportion of 


workers on a 5-day week was greater in 
1952 than in 1951; all but New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia had a higher proportion 
on a 40-hour week; and in seven provinces 
the average standard work week was 
shorter. 

The standard work week was shortest in 
British Columbia, where the average stood 


Average 
Standard 
Work Week 
British Wolumbigereaceseeks .< 41°5 
ONTETIO acters ose ences 42-5 
AVEATIEOD Bt ac cian eee aes 42-7 
Baskaichewar dames seers ene: 42-9 
PAID GML. Baten iene Ea eee 43-0 


Standard Work Week by City 

Details of the standard work week for 
plant employees in 29 Canadian cities in 
October 1952, is shown in Table 4; estab- 
lishments covered in these centres account 
for about two-thirds of the total number 
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unchanged at 41-5 hours since the 1951 
survey. This province also had the highest 
proportion of employees on a 40-hour week, 
although Ontario led in the 5-day week 
proportion with 86 per cent of its manu- 
facturing plant employees in plants oper- 
ating on this basis. The average work 
week is shown by province in the table 
below, arranged according to length of 
schedule :— 


Average 
Standard 
Work Week 
NOVa 2 SC0b Rast ci bi en teee 44-1 
Quebec ..... ate SS es 44-9 
Prince Edward Island....... F 46:0 
Newfoundland .............. . 47-1 
New Brunswick .. oo: 2.20 ome 47-4 


and an almost equal proportion of the 
plant workers. In 14 of the centres shown, 
the proportion of workers on a 40-hour 
week or less was equal to or in excess of is 
the national average (40-5 per cent); these 
proportions ranged from less than one per 
cent in Trois Riviéres to almost 90 per cent 


. 
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PLANT EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING ON A 5-DAY WEEK AND ON A 40-HOUR 5-DAY WEEK 


RR 


1947 1948 1949 


in Vancouver. In 16 cases, the proportion 
on the 5-day week was higher than the 
all-Canada figure of 75-5 per cent, and in 
all but five centres, the proportion on the 
5-day week was over 50 per cent of the 
total employees covered. The average work 
week in five major cities representing a 
cross-section of the country follows:— 


Office Employees 


1950 1951 
Average 
Standard 
City Work Week 
PIR ot orci cioe < deesace ea 44-2 
IVEGTIGT Caller crore, 6 olere Seeiserele eave 43-7 
“Roroncor name hy wees ke Oe ale 41-9 
Wannipegiytn cwatc. cit em te 42-7 
Vancouver choca ce ken 40-3 


Trend towards 5-day week fairly substantial. Percentage of workers 
on 5-day week increased during year from 76 per cent to 82 per cent. 
Pattern of standard weekly hours not much different from year earlier 


Office workers in general continue to 
work shorter hours than plant employees 
but the pattern of standard weekly hours 
for office employees in October 1952, was 
not markedly different from 1951. There 
was, however, a fairly substantial trend 
towards the 5-day week. The percentage 
of office employees on a 5-day week in 
1952 was 82, as compared with 76 per cent 
in 1951. 

As of October 1952, fewer than 10 per 
cent of the 167,000 clerical employees 
covered in the survey of manufacturing 
industries were on schedules of more than 
40 hours per week (Table 5). This is a 
smaller proportion than in 1951. There 
was a slight decline in the relative pro- 
portion of office employees working 37} 
hours or less: 


74562—43 


A distribution of office employees by 
standard working schedule for 1949, 1951 
and 1952 follows:— 


Percentage 

Standard of Workers 
Weekly Hours 1949 1951 1952 
Wnidermsisaleercnccsre css 16:8 20:9 18:8 
BAS Seine « waa sts 29:0 28-5 27-8 
Over 374, under 40... 17:0 17-3 20-8 
7M he, Mae 19:1 20°5 22-7 
Over B40 xe eins « bein si 18:1 12:8 9-9 


Standard Hours by Province 

In all provinces the extent of the 5-day 
week for office employees was greater than 
in 1951. In Prince Edward Island, about 
a quarter of the 176 office employees 
reported in manufacturing were on a 5-day 
week compared with fewer than three per 
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Office Employees 


TABLE 5.— STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS: CANADA TOTALS 
Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October 1952 


Standard Weekly Hours 


Wnder! 3b. Sac ts coh ote ere ee oe ns ee 
35 


Over 
Over 


Over 


Over :744:.. (pees... Pe oo. ee 


cent a year earlier. In British Columbia, 
the proportion was about 79 per cent, 
compared with just over 50 per cent in 


1951. In the table below, the average 
Average 
Standard 
Work Week 
AEN Vg BR RiS AS GEIR re ar 38°4 
COORG ATION’ cleicrsitnve Lietoniam cat niteers 38-4 
IO UAMASE ODI. Miele: corn ere eee 38:9 
British Columbia. 25... eae. 39:2 
Newfoundland .......c-.a+ss « 39°6 
Standard Work Week by City 
About three-quarters of the office 


employees in manufacturing establishments 
making returns to the 1952 survey were in 
the 29 cities for which data are shown in 
Table 7. In 13 of the centres, one-half 
the employees were in plants working a 
schedule of 374 hours or less per week; 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN 
MANUFACTURING BY STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS 


Uv 
om 
4” 


“ones 


$5 
a 


YAS ESS 


g 
N 


1947 1949 1951 (952 


Offices Employees 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
101 1-8 2,067 1-2 
666 12-2 14,045 8-4 
326 6-0 15,347 9-2 
776 14-2 46,467 27-8 
598 10-9 34, 698 20-8 
1,175 21:5 38, 023 22-7 
459 8-4 7,739 4-6 
650 11-9 5,181 3-1 
717 13-1 3,610 2-2 
5,468 100-0 167,177 100-0 
3, 241 59-3 137, 295 82-1 
standard hours for office employees in 


manufacturing are shown for each of the 
provinces, in order of average standard 
week. 


Average 
Standard 
Work Week 

Manitobaiayiesttactrisa oases 39°7 
Saskatchewhliv: acatte sovemite s 40-4 
Alberta panteek® «exiaases Seen = 40-7 
Prince Edward Island......... 41°8 
New, Brunswick toa. ccslnaee 42-5 


only in Sudbury, Oshawa and Edmonton 
was the proportion less than 10 per cent. 
The proportion of employees on a 5-day 
week ranged from six per cent of the total 
in Halifax to 98 per cent in Brantford; in 
15 centres the percentage of employees on 
a 5-day week was equal to or greater than 
that for Canada as a whole; it was less 
than 40 per cent in only three cases. 


OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING 
ON A 5-DAY WEEK, 1949 T0 1952 


1949 


eS —=<—«—a—~- — — a i 
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Office Employees 


TABLE 7.—STANDARD WEEKLY HOURS BY CITY 


Manufacturing Industries of Canada, October, 1952 


7 : : -w .| Percentage of 
rails Percentage of Employees on a Standard Work Week of: Employees on a: 
Number |—- Pes 
of - ay 
Over 374 3 
Employees| Less Than|.~ Over 40 | 5 Day | Week of 
374 Hours 374 Hours Patol 40 Hours Hours Week | 374 Hours 
or Less 
% % % % % % % 
PARIMAS Aivcrcies ee ou cae bewis's base's 2,076 5-6 12- 74-2 8 6°9 6-3 4-1 
PAINE JOD sic ois cin vats VWs wales 258 ESB inal ates 11-6 34-9 39°6 41-1 9-3 
DUObECI a: sien Feist a ease eee 2,001 43-8 9-7 17:8 10:7 18-0 54-9 48-9 
Bherbrooke 5) cpnccse cle hecie ¢ 938 4-0 7:9 34-4 6-3 47-4 17-0 11-0 
BETOIS: LRLVICTOS. 5: c'sicloie eer s slayernie 365 TOT amen 1-1 3-8 24-4 44-4 43-0 
Montreal 32,695 22-7 39-8 19-2 11-6 6:7 89-9 61-6 
Ottawa—Hull 2,396 32-1 19-9 29-0 9-5 9-5 61-4 51-2 
Peterborough 1,958 4-4 13-8 2-6 76-5 2-7 94-5 18-2 
Oshawa 2,054 2-3 5:3 4:7 86-4 1:3 96-7 75 
Toronto 38, 867 18-9 42-0 22°3 14-3 2-5 96-5 60-3 
Niagara Halls vaicss%30 sescasls, 1, 167 3-4 63-2 5-2 22-3 5-9 93-2 66-6 
St. Catharines—Welland....... 3,354 45-4 13+9 8-1 26-0 6-6 91-5 59-2 
amiltonsanenen sata: area setecets 9,330 18-4 11-9 80-1 36-5 3-1 91-7 27-6 
Galt—Preston.............005. 1,289 29-9 24-6 11-6 28-9 5-0 94-4 54-2 
PATANGLOLGie . SyAieeo onaaee hein 2,125 51-4 28-6 775 10:3 2-2 97-9 80-0 
Kitchener—Waterloo.......... 2,246 8-0 35-6 43-1 10-7 2-6 94-3 43-6 
Bud DULVin anlar starch tater 123 2-4 1-6 8-1 8-1 79-8 Ssh. ls srantalenee 
MONGOM ye eens ts ch me misak 2,663 30-3 30-6 10-2 23-0 5-9 92-6 59-8 
PALEIG cory sched cl ovens cele uctietale 1,813 22-2 5 48-7 26-8 1-8 96-8 22-7 
SWANSON cctisteaiesard slate vieienerdiots Siete 6,320 8:5 25-1 1:3 62-5 2-6 96-2 83-6 
Sault Ste. Marie... 2.44. 60.05 +. 452 LO aF,Iiversrarerereisiens 71-7 5-8 2-8 96-5 19-7 
Fort William—Port Arthur.... 651 30-6 48-2 5+2 4-6 11-4 67-3 61-6 
Svan neg he ola 2 ee, eo aceyaie 4,210 17-5 14-8 13-7 26-8 27-2 63-0 30-0 
PES REUMMEY Be) rhc a, Or bate chat oo: eve! 410 14-2 1-9 34-4 20:7 28-8 41-5 12-0 
Baskatoonsecne ncz.cewit aie esnie ce 389 17-5 1-0 19-3 25-2 87-0 64-0 17°5 
BCINGNLON, tas Sia eh teases ay Salivens 1,591 7-0 2-0 9-3 40-2 41°5 60-8 6-3 
DRIAL Neo tedttn &) disc nee ene 1,069 2:5 75 14:3 55-3 20°4 57-9 9-1 
VAM OOUV ON sare csica- Mr ceiiietetina 5,111 7:3 43-2 6-1 32-3 11-1 81-7 48-5 
WA GLOTIR:. Jeti: Seas» ea 6.8 672 37-2 21-3 4-3 11-9 25-3 41-2 37-2 


Salaries of Office Workers in 


‘Manufacturing Industries, 1952 


Office workers in manufacturing received average salary increase of 
five per cent in 12-month period prior to October, 1952, less than 
previous year’s 13 per cent and plant workers’ 6-5 per cent raises 


Office workers in manufacturing received 
average increases in salaries of five per cent 
in the 12-month period prior to October 
1952. This gain was less than in the 
previous year, when salaries rose by 13 
per cent. It was also slightly less than 
the 6:5 per cent increase in wage rates 
accorded to plant employees in the manu- 
facturing industries during this same 1951-52 
period. 
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These figures are based on information 
furnished the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, by 5,500 
establishments employing more than 
167,000 office workers. *The eight male and 
15 female clerical occupations selected for 
this analysis cover 58,000 workers, of whom 
two-thirds are female. The job categories 
ave important in terms of numbers of 
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TABLE 1.—WEEKLY SALARIES OF OFFICE WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING, 
CANADA, OCTOBER 1959, 1951 AND 1952 


Note—Any monthly salaries reported were changed to weekly using 44 weeks per month as a conversion factor. 


Occupation 
Male 
Bookkeeper... ...cscceccsseccsvedtecseveveccessseaseareoss 
Junior Bookkeeper. ........cecce cere cece eee e eet eteneeeeaes 
Merete Cleric tte eens tas ads cases te detoesenes dee udesacene.s 
General Office Clerk, Senior...........0:eeeeeereeeeececeee 
& sf © “TnterMediate.......rcccassceserovere 
e se WA FURLOL oe Poder: Sie GSAT Rp Dares Wa ere es wraaw 


Payroll Clerk..........-. 
Stock Record Clerk............+-0+08 


Bookkeeper.......- 
Junior Bookkeeper . 
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Calculating Machine Operator... 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
Billing Machine Operator.. 
Payroll Clerk....... 
Secretary........- 
Stenographer.......... 

Stock Record Clerk............ 


employees and _ prevalence throughout 
various sections of the manufacturing 
industries. 

Table 1 indicates that the level of salaries 
rose in each occupational class selected, 
although there were wide variations in the 
percentage changes. The salaries for four 
occupational classes rose by more than 12 
per cent, whereas those for eight jobs 
increased by less than four per cent. The 
average increase for male workers was 
approximately the same as for women 
workers in percentage terms. 

Among the male office workers covered 
in the survey, salary levels on a national 
basis were highest for senior office clerks 
and bookkeepers, who earned more than 
$60 a week on the average. Junior clerks 
at the other extreme earned just over $40. 
Of the female occupations analysed, only 
secretaries received more than $50. Junior 
clerks averaged $32.30 a week. 

Table 2 gives a comparative study of 
_ weekly salaries for office employees in five 


Telephone Switchboard Operator.....-..++sseeeeeeeeeeeees 


Average Weekly Salary Per Cent 

Increase 

1950 1951 1952 | 1951-1952 

$ $ $ 

ela /aldlevel 49.05 53.62 60.87 13-5 
siete gh 38.08 46.52 48.74 4-8 
aeiuseRs 48.79 57.60 59.56 3-4 
amie teste 59.91 66.67 67.15 0-7 
ReRSO TE 45.58 51.19 53.17 3-9 
+S 29.87 35.39 40.04 13-1 
eee 44.78 51.28 54.79 6:8 
Seca) 45.77 50.22 56.56 12:6 
aaaaras 38.32 41.58 46.86 12-7 
ae ser 32.41 35.98 36.94 2-7 
a galas ie 34.14 40.15 40.99 2-1 
ators 40.33 46.07 47.43 3-0 
ee ore 34.24 38.58 39.27 1-8 
etchealts 27.46 31.56 32.30 2-3 
A Se 35.84 40.02 43.14 7-9 
i attiaat é 35.41 39.71 42.13 6-1 
Anes 31.39 34.80 37.61 8-0 
IAS 33.02 37.41 39.14 4-6 
bcneaen 43.48 48.69 52.19 7-2 
auGeis ie 34.37 38.90 41.08 5-6 
ate <ite 31.79 34.93 37.61 7-7 
satieseses 31.57 35.69 37.20 4-2 
waewaes 30.43 34.91 36.76 5-3 


major Canadian cities: Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Infor- 
mation from about 2,800 manufacturing 
establishments employing almost 79,000 
office workers was used in developing the 
figures. 

From the table it can be seen that there 
are variations in the average salaries of 
similar occupations among the five cities 
as well as among the salaries for different 
occupations within each city. However, 
this variation does not obscure a fairly 
uniform pattern of relative salary rankings 
for the occupations. For instance, in most 
cities senior office clerks, bookkeepers and 
cost clerks, in that order, were the highest 
paid male office employees and secretaries, 
senior office clerks and bookkeepers, the 
highest paid female occupations. 

It is evident that the general level of 
office salaries was substantially higher in 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver than in 
either Winnipeg or Halifax. This applies 
to both male and female workers. 
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McGill University’s 5th Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


Subjects covered by five speakers were: measurement of productivity; 
the labour movement's objectives; effects of technological change on 
human relations in industry; relationships between collective bargain- 
ing, full employment and inflation; a theory of industrial relations 


The fifth annual industrial relations 
conference convened by McGill University’s 
Industrial Relations Centre was served a 
varied fare by the five speakers on the 
program. Subjects covered were: the 
measurement of productivity, the objec- 
tives and ideas of the labour movement, 
the effects of technological change on 
“human relations in industry, the relation- 
ships of wages to inflation and of collective 
bargaining to inflation, and a theory of 
industrial relations. 

Guest speakers at the conference, the 
central theme of which was “Industrial 
Relations in a Dynamic Economy,” were 
a federal government economist, an inter- 
national union’s education director and two 
United States university professors. The 
Director of McGill University’s Industrial 
Relations Centre, Prof. H. D. Woods, 
delivered the banquet address. 

The most revealing and thought-provok- 
ing presentation during the conference was 
the reading of excerpts from an interview 
with a worker on a moving assembly line, 
a striking description of a man’s reactions 
to the pressure of the machine in mass 
production industry. 

More than 100 representatives of 
management, labour, universities and gov- 
ernments attended the two-day conference, 
April 22 and 23. 

The guest speakers were: Dr. George 
V. Haythorne, Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour; 
Brendan Sexton, Director of Education, 
United Automobile Workers (CIO); Prof. 
Robert H: Guest of Yale University’s 
Institute, of Human Relations; and Dr. 
Albert Rees of the Industrial Relations 
Centre, University of Chicago. 


Productivity Analysis 

Two problems of productivity analysis 
—how to increase and how to measure 
productivity—were discussed by Dr. George 
VY. Haythorne, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, whose address opened the con- 
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ference. In his talk he presented, “as a 
check-list of concrete steps that might 
be considered in productivity analysis,” 
excerpts from the report of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office Productivity Com- 
mittee (L.G., Jan., p. 50). 

Turning first to the problem of measure- 
ment of productivity, Dr. Haythorne gave 
this definition of productivity: the ratio 
of output or product, expressed in physical 
terms, to the input of the various factors 
of production, also expressed in physical 
terms. In practice, he explained, it is 
usually necessary to use only one input 
factor; but when this is done, he warned, 
it is important to keep in mind that all 
input factors have an influence on output 
and hence it is not correct to ascribe to 
the one input factor being used the major 
responsibility for changes in the resulting 
productivity estimates. 


In some cases, he added, the use of 
labour as the input factor will prove to be 
a better indicator of over-all productivity 
than in others. He cited as an example 
the textile industry, where labour is a 
proportionately large input factor compared 
to the chemicals industry. 


Dr. Haythorne also warned against the 
use, in constructing productivity indexes, 
of statistical data gathered for some other 
purpose. He suggested that, when it is 
difficult to measure output in physical 
units, value data be used, providing the 
necessary allowance for price changes is 
made. 


Stating that the calculation of produc- 
tivity indexes for the economy as a whole 
raises difficult measurement problems, par- 
ticularly on the output side, he explained 
that the approach usually taken is to divide 
the current dollar value data from the 
national accounts by the appropriate prices 
indexes. 

Calculation of productivity indexes is 
only half the task, Dr. Haythorne con- 
tinued. The statistics will be of limited 
value only, he said. “They may even 
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prove harmful unless it is explained why 
the variations in the indexes occur and the 
changing pattern of relationships between 
various input factors is disclosed and 
evaluated.” 


Announcing that the federal Govern- 
ment’s interdepartmental committee on 
productivity had spent considerable time 
on steps that are important as a back- 
ground for subsequent statistical or 
analytical work, he declared that it would 
now be possible for individual firms and 
industries to undertake some useful work 
on productivity measurement. The Depart- 
ment of Labour will be glad to assist 
management and labour groups in such 
analysis, he said, pointing out, however, 
that “the main initiative and responsibility 
for developing measures of productivity 
change, especially at the plant and in- 
dustry levels, must rest with industry”. 


Also resting with industry, Dr. Haythorne 
said, are the initiative and responsibility 
for the practical steps required to increase 
productivity. He then reported some of 
the findings of the ILO Productivity 
Committee. 


The ILO committee, he told the confer- 
ence, placed much emphasis on _ the 
development of good labour-management 
relations. “Success in obtaining the 
co-operation of workers in measures to 
raise productivity,’ he quoted from the 
committee’s report, “is itself a test of the 
quality of management but depends also 
upon trade-union leadership.” 

He explained how the ILO committee 
suggested, as means of improving produc- 
tivity, simplification, standardization and 
specialization; clear definitions of lines of 
authority and responsibility; the develop- 
ment of lines of communication between 
different departments; adequate training 
of foreman and supervisors, not only in 
technical and administrative duties but 
also in the principles of human relations; 
special training plans in plants where 
measures to raise productivity are in the 
process of application; payment-by-results 
schemes, provided safeguards are introduced 
to ensure full consideration of workers’ 
interests; carefully-planned layout to 
ensure a proper sequence of operations; 
mechanization of handling equipment; the 
development of well-planned maintenance 
schedules; and joint consultation. 

Enlarging on the importance of joint 
consultation, Dr. Haythorne said: “There 
are many advantages that accrue from the 
active participation of employees or their 
representatives in discussions of (produc- 
tivity) matters. Not only do they help 
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to bring about improved attitudes and 
morale but they encourage a self-imposed 
discipline that is usually much more effec- 
tive than that imposed from without.” 

The labour-management production com- 
mittees sponsored by the Department of 
Labour were cited by Dr. Haythorne as a 
valuable means of bringing about a better 
understanding of and a more active interest 
in the steps needed to increase productivity. 

On the question of how the benefits 
accruing from increased productivity should 
be shared, he reported, the committee 
agreed that:— 

In order to ensure that higher produc- 
tivity does in fact lead to higher standards 
of living, it is of the utmost importance 
(a) that the benefits of higher produc- 
tivity should be equitably distributed 
among capital, labour and consumers; and 
(b) that the demand for goods and ser- 
vices should be maintained at a_ suffi- 
ciently high level and that adequate 
measures should be taken to prevent higher 
productivity from leading to unemploy- 
ment. In countries where employment 
opportunities are limited by scarcity of 
capital, special attention needs to be 
devoted to the problem of ensuring an 
adequate rate of capital formation. 

These are matters both of social justice 
and of economic necessity; failure to 
distribute widely the benefits of higher 
productivity and to maintain demand and 
employment would mean that the condi- 
tions for continuing increases in produc- 
tivity would not exist. 


The committee rejected, he said, the 
proposal that there should be a specific 
formula for tying wage increases to changes 
in productivity. Benefits accruing from 
improved productivity should be _ the 
subject of collective bargaining, the com- 
mittee agreed, without having a fixed 
formula laid down. Unions should not 
assume, the committee reasoned, that all 
benefits from increased productivity should 
go to labour. If some of the gains of 
increased productivity were realized through 
reduced prices, the committee argued, 
workers as well as consumers generally 
would gain. 


Dr. Haythorne’s address was followed, as 
were those of the other speakers, by a 
discussion period, during which those 
attending asked questions to be answered 
by the speaker or by others at the 
conference. 


When asked why he did not accept 
“output per man-hour” as a definition of 
productivity, Dr. Haythorne replied that 
“output per man-hour” is an alternative 
definition. “It is a productivity index,” he 


said. “The thing to be avoided is a labour - 


productivity index, because it gives the 
impression that labour is the only factor 
of productivity.” 
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A management representative complained 
that unions were misleading the public by 
using productivity ratios based on man- 
hour input to justify wage demands based 
on increasing productivity. Dr. Haythorne 
advised management to make clear the 
limitations of the use of labour input as 
a component of the productivity ratio. 
Dr. Rees, another conference speaker, 
added that “in collective bargaining the 
concept of the whole economy should be 
used, as this includes increases of produc- 
tivity due to capital growth, labour 
efficiency and technological improvement”. 

Another question was: “Is it a good plan 
to share the benefits of increased produc- 
tivity through higher wages rather than 
through lower prices, which help those on 
fixed incomes?” The questioner pointed 
out that increased wages help first the 
organized groups, then, if there is any- 
thing left, the unorganized groups. Dr. 
Haythorne felt it would be better to 
achieve a happy medium. “I feel it is 
not good for the economy as a whole,” 
he said, “that the benefits of increased 
productivity should go to one or the other.” 


To this statement, Prof. Woods added: 
“You can’t expect a common wage to apply 
to all industry, to the wage leaders as well 
as the marginal or sub-marginal industries. 
What do you do with low-productivity 
industries? If there is no possibility of 
increasing productivity, the industry should 
be allowed to die. If there is a possibility, 
management and union should work 
together to make sure that the increase 
takes place.” 


Objectives and Ideas of the Labour Movement 


Brendan Sexton, Director of Education, 
United Automobile Workers (CIO), the 
first union official ever to address a McGill 
industrial relations conference, spoke on 
“Developing Objectives and Ideas of the 
Labour Movement”. 

His union’s most important present 
objective, he told the conference, is “to 
bring about a greater degree of stability 
of employment through the negotiation of 
guaranteed annual wage plans’. It will 
fight for the guaranteed annual wage in 
the hope of “stabilizing” purchasing power, 
he said. 

Mr. Sexton began by saying that the 
aims and objectives of the trade union 
movement are set out and can be read 
“in the union contracts that have been 
negotiated with employers and in the 
resolutions adopted at conventions and in 
the addresses of the leadership of the trade 
union movement”. 
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Different kinds of unions from time to 
time have substantially different ideas, he 
pointed out, explaining that craft unions 
are less concerned with the problem of 
human relations in industry and with 
problems of seniority than large industrial 
unions of necessity are. The workers in 
industrial unions, he said, are removed 
from their employers by “layer upon layer 
of bureaucratic structure” and by thousands 
of miles. 

“The programs of the industrial unions 
are more general, more political and prob- 
ably more radical,’ he said, summing up 
the differences in the programs of the 
industrial and craft unions. 

The objectives of the trade union move- 
ment will change, even from day to day 
and certainly from year to year, depending 
upon changes in the political climate and 
in accordance with changes in the health 
of the economy, he said. Specifically the 
trade union movement seeks, he added, 
quoting Sam Gompers’ reply to.a Con- 
gressional query, “more, more and always 
more”. 

“The goals of the trade union movement 
necessarily must be continually to seek a 
larger share in the national wealth of the 
nation in which it operates and a larger 
measure of control over the conditions 
under which the workers it represents 
operate,’ Mr. Sexton declared. 

He then emphasized that unions do not 
exist for the purpose of promoting greater 
productivity or even greater production. 
Managements who have not accustomed 
themselves to this idea must inevitably do 
so, he warned. 

“Tt may be,” he continued, “that a labour 
union, in the course of pursuing other goals, 
will take part in a program which may lead 
to increasing productivity or production; 
but this is not a function of, nor the 
purpose of, the trade union movement. 
The trade union movement exists for the 
purpose of defending and extending the 
rights of the people who belong to that 
movement and who pay dues to support 
the movement.” When the trade union 
movement ceases to promote the best 
interests of its members, he added, the 
trade union movement will probably cease 
to exist. 

Mr. Sexton presented statistics on retire- 
ments under UAW-negotiated pension plans 
in support of his statement that unions 
press continually for improvements in the 
standards under which their members are 
employed. 

In this connection he mentioned that his 
union is seeking to have included in 
pension ‘agreements an escalator clause to 
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protect retired workers against increases in 
the cost of living and to “allow them to 
continue to share in the increasing produc- 
tivity of the nation”. He also reported 
that the UAW was seeking to have elim- 
inated from its agreements the automatic 
retirement age. 

“T think there is an increasing awareness 
in our society,” he said, “that it is arbitrary 
and unwise, if not unjust, to establish in 
collective bargaining agreements automatic 
age limits at which people must retire, since 
we learn increasingly that many people 
at age 67 are as productive as other people 
are at age 55 and some people are as 
productive at age 77 as other people are 
at 67.” 


Speaking of his union’s desire for a 
guaranteed annual wage, Mr. Sexton said 
that both Canada and the United States 
seem likely to be faced within a very short 
time with the problem of maintaining 
employment in the face of diminishing 
expenditures for armaments; and, because 
our productive power will in 20 years be 
double our current power to produce, with 
the problem of increasing our ability to 
consume as rapidly. 


“Tf substantial cuts in expenditures for 
armaments are made, consumer income, it 
seems to us,” he stated, “necessarily will 
have to increase very rapidly if economic 
decline and perhaps even economic collapse 
is to be averted.” There is now no pent-up 
demand to be satisfied as there was at the 
end of the Second World War, he pointed 
out. 


Mr. Sexton likened the demand for a 
guaranteed annual wage to the earlier union 
demand for call-in pay. “Management told 
us,” he recalled, “that it was impossible to 
plan their production so that they would 
not have to have workers on the job every 
day unless they were going to use them. 
We found, however, that when we did 
negotiate these agreements and we put the 
burden on management for planning, these 
clauses fell into disuse almost as quickly 
as they were negotiated.” He believed 
that, if the burden for planning produc- 
tion over a year’s period were placed on 


management, then management “would 
begin to find some way to. stabilize 
employment”. 


A guaranteed annual wage on a wide- 
enough scale may prevent an economic 
downturn and, if it fails to do that, would 
prevent an economic recession from becom- 
ing a disastrous depression, he believed. 

“As production of goods is cut back 
because surpluses have piled up,” he 
explained, “the guaranteed annual wage 
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should provide the buying power to remove 
these surpluses from the market so that 
production may be speedily resumed.” 

To conclude, Mr. Sexton told the con- 
ference that “the union movement will 
seize upon almost any opportunity that is 
presented to promote the economic well- 
being of its membership, since it believes 
that.in doing so it promotes not only the 
well-being of its own membership but also 
of the total community”. 

Some of the questions addressed to Mr. 
Sexton after he had spoken, together with 
his answers, were :— 

Q. Why is the UAW opposed to arbitra- 
tion of the speed-up? 

A. We may submit a particular case to 
arbitration when we feel that the difference 
between labour and management is not so 
great that an adverse decision would be 
harmful. We do not wish to arbitrate a 
question that may affect the workers’ health 
and safety. 

Q. What would you 
calendar age in retirement? 

A. Physical examination of some kind, 
plus work records. 

Q. The guaranteed annual wage may 
result in the condition that management 
will exercise such caution that unemploy- 
ment will be centred in the group that has 
not been fortunate to have become union 
members. 

A. I think that to some extent there is 
that danger. At times a union may seem 
to negotiate agreements that seem to have 
an adverse effect on some segments of the 
population. 


Q. What are 
decreases as an 
increases? 


A. Naturally, if prices decrease, there 
will be less pressure on. unions to demand 
wage increases. 


Q. What do you think would happen if, 
as it did last year, the rate of increase 
in wages continues to exceed that of 
productivity? 

A. I don’t envisage that that situation 
would continue to exist in our society. 
Employers have the power to resist and 
certainly will resist, because a continuation 
of the situation you mention would eat 
into profits; and no management will 
bargain themselves out of business. 
Although it may happen from time to time 
that wage increases exceed productivity 
increases, I don’t envisage it as a con- 
tinuing condition. 

Q. Justify labour’s demands for a share 
of the benefits of increased productivity 
resulting from technological improvements. 


substitute for 


your views on _ price 
alternative to wage 


A. We believe union wage demands have 
resulted in technological improvements. 
Therefore you cannot say that manage- 
ment has introduced technological improve- 
ments; the society has created them. 
Technological improvements have come 
from society; labour, as a segment of that 
society, should share in the benefits. 


Technology and Human Relations 


“We are constantly perfecting our engi- 
neering skills and our human relations 
skills but the curious fact is that we have 
somehow failed to recognize the inter- 
dependence of the two fields,’ said Prof. 
Robert H. Guest of the Yale University 
Institute of Human Relations, whose 
address bore the title “Technology and 
Human Relations”. 

“We must know what is happening to 
machines before we can interpret what is 
happening to man,” he said, pointing out 
that what the engineer does to change the 
machine environment is as “crucially” 
important to human relations as the non- 
technical action of the administrator, the 
foreman, the personnel manager or the 
shop steward. 


In developing his theme, Prof. Guest 
discussed first the effects of a specific 
technological environment on workers, then 
technological change. He devoted the first 
part of his address to a discussion of the 
effects of highly. repetitive and routine 
tasks on men on an essembly line. 

After defining the general characteristics 
of the mass production method and the 
“Job cycle” on an assembly line, during 
which each worker must perform a pre- 
scribed number of operations within a set 
time limit and, on moving conveyors, 
within a given distance, he quoted from an 
interview with an assembly line worker 
(see box, p. 854). The worker, a welder 
in an automobile plant who at the time 
of the interview was earning close to $70 
weekly, expressed satisfaction with his pay, 
the working conditions, his job security and 
the hospitalization and disability benefits 
but dissatisfaction with his job. 


“For this man,” said Prof. Guest, “the 
engineers had, in applying the principles 
of mass production in their extremes, 
factored out virtually everything that might 
be of real personal value to the individual.” 
He pointed out that the job was highly 
repetitive, that there was little or no need 
for skill, that the tools and work procedure 
were all set up for him (and when tech- 
niques changed, the engineer, not the 
worker, controlled the change), that he 
worked on a fraction of the product and 


never obtained a sense of the whole, and 
that the attention required was too much 
to allow him to daydream or talk with 
others but not enough to absorb him in 
his work. 

Prof. Guest pointed out that the technical 
set-up of the assembly line also determined 
the character of social relationships in the 
plant. “Men on the line,” he said, “work 
as an aggregate of individuals with each 
man performing his operation more or less 
independently of others. The lack of an 
intimate group awareness appears to rein- 
force the same sense of anonymity fostered 
by the conveyor-paced, repetitive character 
of the job itself.” 

Commenting on the worker’s meagre hope 
for promotion, Prof. Guest said the indus- 
trial engineer, in the best interest of 
efficiency, had simplified the tasks so that 
differences in skills from one job to the 
next were all but eliminated and it was 
difficult for the average worker to move 
vertically through a series of distinct steps 
in promotion. “Over the years, the union 
itself, through collective bargaining, has 
encouraged the trend towards uniform wage 
standards,” he added. 

An examination of the work careers of 
more than 200 workers revealed only a few 
who had experienced any substantial change 
in job classification in a period of 12 to 15 
years, he continued. All of the workers had 
improved their over-all economic status 
but, individually, few experienced much 
change in their relative job status. The 
net effect of this, the professor pointed 
out, was the further “de-personalization” of 
the job. The worker was just a “cog in 
the wheel”. 

Despite the profits made by companies 
adopting mass production methods and the 
good wages earned by the workers, there 
are economic costs to the industry, Prof. 
Guest said, in addition to the social costs 
to the men involved. High absenteeism 
and turnover rates add to replacement and 
training costs. Quality performance is low 
because of the inherent lack of interest in 
the jobs and labour-management relations 
remain in a state of constant tension; this, 
too, is costly, he stated. 

He was not advocating the scrapping of 
mass production methods, he emphasized, 
but he urged industry and labour to take 
steps to bring about a better adjustment 
of man to machines. He suggested :— 

1. A certain amount of flexibility in the 
way in which work is set up and performed. 


2. A system of job rotation determined 
by the work group with the co-operation of 
line supervision. é 
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“My job is to weld the cowl to the 
metal underbody. I take a jig off the 
bench, put it in place and weld the 
parts together. The jig is all made up 
and the welds are made in set places 
along the metal. Exactly twenty-five 
spots. The line runs according to 
schedule. Takes me one minute and 
fifty-two seconds for each job. I walk 
along the line as it moves. Then I 
snap the jig off, walk back down the 
line, throw it on the bench, grab 
another just in time to start on the 
next car. The cars differ, but it’s 
practically the same thing. Finish one 
—then have another one staring me in 
the face. 

“T don’t like to work on the line— 
no man likes to work on a moving line. 
You can’t beat the machine. Sure, 
maybe I can keep it up for an hour, 
but it’s rugged doing it eight hours a 
day, every day in the week all year 
long. 

“During each day I get a chance for 
a breather ten minutes in the morning, 
then half hour for lunch, then a few 
minutes in the afternoon. When I’m 
working there is not much chance to 
get a breather. Sometimes the line 
breaks down. When it does we all yell 
‘whoopee!’ As long as the line keeps 
moving I’ve got to keep up with it. 
On a few jobs I know, some fellows 
can work like hell up the line, then 
coast. Most jobs you can’t do that. 
If I get ahead maybe ten seconds, the 
next model has more welds to it, so it 
takes ten seconds extra. You hardly 
break even. You’re always behind. 
When you get too far behind you get 
in a hole—that’s what we call it. All 
hell breaks loose. I get in the next 
guy’s way. The foreman gets sore and 
they have to rush in a relief man to 
bail you out. 

“T like a job where you feel you're 
accomplishing something and doing it 
right. When everything’s laid out for 
you and the parts are all alike, there’s 
not much you feel you accomplish. 
The big thing is that steady push of 
the conveyor—a gigantic machine which 
I can’t control. 

“You know, it’s hard to feel that you 
are doing a good quality job. There 
is that constant push at high speed. 
You may improve after you’ve done 
a thing over and over again, but you 


never reach a point where you can 
stand back and say, ‘boy, I done that 
one good. That’s one car that got 
built right’. If I could do my best I’d 
get some satisfaction out of working, 
but I can’t do as good work as I know 
I can do. 


“My job is all engineered out. The 
jigs and fixtures are all designed and 
set out according to specifications. 
There are a lot of little things you 
could tell them, but they never ask 
you. You go by the bible. They have 
a suggestion system, but the feliows 
don’t use it because they’re scared that 
a new way to do it may do one of your 
buddies out of a job. 

“My chances for promotion aren’t so 
hot. You see, almost everybody makes 
the same rate. The jobs have been 
made so simple that there is not much 
room to move up from one skill to 
another. In other places where the 
jobs aren’t broken down this way the 
average fellow has something to look 
forward to. He can go from one step 
to another right up the ladder. Here 
it’s possible to make foreman; but none 
of the guys on the line think there’s 
much chance to go higher than that.... 


“We had a walk-out last year. They 
called it an unauthorized strike. Some- 
body got bounced because he wouldn’t 
keep his job on the line. The union 
lost the case because it should have 
gone through the grievance procedure. 
The company was dead right to insist 
that the union file a grievance. But 
it was one of those things it’s hard to 
explain. When .word got around that 
the guy was bounced, we all sort: of 
looked at each other, dropped our tools 
and walked. Somehow’ that guy was 
every one of us. ‘The tension on the 
line had been building up for a long 
time. We had to blow our top—so we 
did. We were wrong. The union knew 
it and so did the company. We stayed 
out a few hours and back we came. We 
all felt better, like we got something 
off our chests. 


“Some of these strikes you read about 
may be over wages; or they may just 
be unions trying to play politics. But 
I sometimes think that the thing that 
will drive a man to lose all that pay is 
deeper than wages. Maybe other guys 
feel like we did the day we walked out.” 


—Excerpts from an interview with an automobile worker by Prof. Robert H. 
Guest, Yale University, quoted at McGill University’s fifth annual industrial 


relations conference. 
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3. Job enlargement, a method in which 
a single worker performs a number of 
different operations over a longer time 
cycle. 


4, Improved selection and placement 
methods. 
5. Better training facilities so that 


workers can in time become qualified to 
fill openings in the craft and clerical 
positions. 


Prof. Guest then turned to the problem 
of technological change and its influence 
on men at work. 


“We live in a period which accepts and 
welcomes change,” he said. Although since 
the beginning of the ’40s the displacement 
of workers has been kept at a minimum 
because the expanding market has been 
able to absorb the products of both the 
older and newer industries, he continued, 
yet thousands of men and women, and 
many small businesses and communities, 
are today suffering from change. He 
described conditions in a town in which the 
major industry was shut down when a new 
process for making the plant’s product was 
developed and the new facilities located 
elsewhere. ue 


The challenge today, the speaker 
declared, is to recognize that government, 
management and labour unions must take 
advantage of the present period of pros- 
perity to study the social costs accompany- 
ing industrial change. Area seniority plans 
covering whole communities were cited as 
an example of what is being done to help 
cushion the impact of technological change, 
especially that type of change involving the 
closing down of a single unit in a large 
corporation. The normal seniority struc- 
ture of- collective agreements hinders 
mobility, Prof. Guest pointed out. 


He then issued a call for joint planning 
when technological changes are proposed. 
“Those concerned with the human rela- 
tions repercussions of the change—the line 
supervisors, the personnel people and the 
representatives of the workers—must be 
allowed to have a voice in a proposed 
change as soon as, if not before, the plans 
reach the drafting board,’ he declared. 
“Much can be accomplished through the 
collective bargaining process to adjust to 
change. The more enlightened unions 
and managements are coming to realize 
that mutual understanding is absolutely 
essential.” 


Some steps being taken to minimize 
some of the immediate social costs of 
technological change were listed by Prof. 
Guest. These were:— 


1. Holding off the hiring of new workers 
until those displaced by a technological 
change have been absorbed elsewhere in 
the organization, 


2. Establishing adequate separation pay 
where displacement cannot be avoided. 


3. Guaranteeing average previous earn- 
ings during the period of transition. 


4, Maintaining “out-of-line” differentials 
for workers whose job classifications are 
lowered as a result of the change. 

5. Establishing new incentive rates which 
will allow for earnings equivalent to or 
better than former rates. 

6. Developing systems to allow workers 
to share in the over-all benefits of increased 
productivity brought about by techno- 
logical improvements. 

In addition to these steps, Prof. Guest 
then emphasized, there is a deeper need 
for understanding between those concerned 
with people and those concerned with 
machines and methods. 

“Human relation is not something apart 
from technological environment,” he con- 
cluded. “There is something basically 
wrong in the practice of designing and 
building machines, setting up methods and 
standards, then manning the shop with 
people and leaving it up to line manage- 
ment, the personnel manager and the 
union to straighten out the human rela- 
tions problems which inevitably develop. 
Clearly called for is joint planning in 
advance by all parties at interest. 

“Tt may even be found that the engineer 
and methods expert can modify the design 
of operations in line with sound human 
relations principles without violating sound 
engineering principles.” 

Asked during the discussion period 
following his address whether much has 
been done to give workers a sense of 
importance, Prof. Guest replied: “Not very 
much; not enough.” 

When asked if there were not some 
persons who adjust to repetitious jobs, he 
stated that some do but that the majority 
do not. He then went on to say that 
psychologists had found the persons who 
do readily adjust to repetitious jobs 
possess certain personality characteristics, 
namely, low intelligence, low education, a 
lack of drive for advancement, a belief 
that the pay is the important thing and 
a failure to identify themselves with the 
company. 

“This,” said Prof. Guest, “raises the 
question: why not set up tests to pick 
out persons with those characteristics? 
Instead,” he declared, “we should change 
the environment.” 
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Prof. Guest was asked whether govern- 
ments should subsidize industries made 
obsolete by technological progress, e.g., the 
Nova Scotia coal mines. He replied: 
“Yes, until long-range planning can be 
completed.” 


Collective Bargaining and Inflation 


“On the whole, collective bargaining has 
probably not raised wages above the levels 
they would have reached in its absence,” 
Dr. Albert Rees of the Industrial Relations 
Centre, University of Chicago, told the 
closing session of the conference. Market 
forces are the primary cause of rising 
wages during an inflationary period, he 
contended. 

Dr. Rees, who spoke on “Collective 
Bargaining, Full Employment and Infla- 
tion,’ also expressed the belief that a 
more modest full-employment goal will help 
to preserve free labour markets and free 
collective bargaining without inflation. “An 
over-ambitious full-employment policy will 
eventually produce wage controls or other 
types of government interference with the 
collective bargaining process,” he warned. 

Cautioning the gathering that his knowl- 
edge of the wage-price spiral was limited 
to the United States, he declared that 
evidence, rather than supporting the view 
that collective bargaining has caused the 
wage increases of the last 12 years, offers 
some support to the view that collective 
bargaining has held wages down. 

To introduce his address, Dr. Rees 
announced he would discuss several ques- 
tions: What has been the role of wage 
changes in the inflationary process? Are 
they a cause of inflation or merely a 
reflection of changes elsewhere in the 
economy? What is the relation between 
wage changes and full employment? 

He rejected as a crude concept the 
interpretation of the wage-price spiral 
which sees the spiral starting with a wage 
increase, which raises production costs, 
then product prices, and allows wage 
earners to bid up the prices of products 
not affected by the cost increases, so that 
workers demand still higher money wages 
and the spiral continues indefinitely. 
Putting the wage increase first is viewing 
the spiral as it seems to the employer, he 
said. To the employee it is seen as a 
price-wage spiral. 

He rejected that interpretation, he 
explained, because it says nothing about 
money. “Unless the quantity of money 
increases or existing money circulates more 
rapidly,” he said, “a higher level of wages 
will produce unemployment rather than 
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Unemployment will act as a 
further demands for wage 


inflation. 
check to 
increases.” 
Citing wage increases obtained by collec- 
tive bargaining in the United States steel 
industry from 1945 to July 1952, Dr. Rees 
pointed out that they seem to be “the 
results of conscious decisions, not of 
impersonal economic forces—the starting 
point rather than the end of a chain of 
economic events”. The slow upward creep- 
ing of wages in unorganized sectors of the 
economy is unnoticed, he declared. 


To explain his statement that collective 
bargaining has held wages down, Dr. Rees 
said that collective bargaining turns wage 
movements into a series of steps and 
pointed out that, in periods of rapid 
inflation, “the stabilizing effect of the width 
of the step—in time—may outweigh the 
upward pressure represented by the height 
of the rise”. Also, he said, the downward 
wage inflexibility of collective bargaining 
encourages some degree of upward inflexi- 
bility. 

“Collective bargaining makes it more 
difficult for employers to reduce wages 
when demand slackens,”’ he pointed out. 
“Tt therefore tends to prevent them from 
making ‘temporary’ increases in wages and 
prices during periods of high demand, for 
fear that the temporary price increases will 
really be temporary whereas the supposedly 
temporary wage increase will in fact be 
permanent.” 


To support his contention that. collective 
bargaining has probably not raised wages 
above the levels they would have reached 
in its absence, he cited the labour short- 
ages in the United States steel industry 
in 1946 and 1947 and compared wage move- 
ments between highly-unionized industries 
and those with little or no unionization. 
The shortages, he said, indicate that, in 
the absence of unions, employers would 
have set wages at least as high as the 
negotiated rate to attract labour. The 
comparison of average hourly earnings in 
unionized and non-unionized industries 
shows the movements of earnings in the 
two groups to be similar, with the 
advantage, if any, lying with the non- 
unionized group. Similar results are 
obtained from a comparison of average 
annual earnings. 


Dr. Rees warned, however, that two 
reservations had to be kept in mind when 
making such comparisons. First, he 
explained, they apply only to the effects — 
of unions on money earnings during a ~ 
period of inflation. “It is*highly probable,” 
he pointed out, “that unions increase the 
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money earnings of their members relative 
to others during periods of deflation and 
some unions may do so during periods of 
stable prices.” He added that unions, 
during all periods, afford their members 
many non-economic benefits not enjoyed 
by many non-unionized workers. 

Second, he stated, the absolute level of 
earnings in unionized industries was higher 
than that of non-unionized industries in the 
base year, so that equal percentage in- 
creases will generally represent larger abso- 
lute increases for the unionized industries. 

“The real cause of inflation,’ Dr. Rees 
declared, “is the abdication by the 
monetary authorities of their responsibility 
for maintaining stable monetary conditions. 
I know of no evidence,” he added, “that 
unions in the United States have influ- 
enced monetary policy by political means 
since 1939.” 

One way unions could create political 
conditions in which the monetary authori- 
ties would not be free to pursue an 
anti-inflationary policy, he pointed out, is 
by succeeding in committing a national 
government to a policy of maintaining full 
employment at any cost. 

“Under such a policy,” he explained, 
“wage increases would force the govern- 
ment to increase the money supply enough 
to finance a higher level of wages and 
prices. If the government did not do this, 
the wage increase would result in unem- 
ployment.” 


In Dr. Rees’ opinion, whether or not full 
employment will produce inflation depends 
on the definition of full employment. The 
most widely accepted definition, he said, is 
Sir William Beveridge’s: “having always 
more vacant jobs than unemployed men.” 
Such a definition is “inherently inflationary,” 
Dr. Rees declared. 


He then quoted a definition of full 
employment, given by Swedish economist 
Prof. Bertil Ohlin, that “implies a non- 


inflationary monetary and fiscal policy”. 


Prof. Ohlin defined full employment as the 
highest level of employment compatible 
with stable prices. This definition, Dr. 
Rees stated, “would permit a rise in wages 
roughly equal to the long-run rise in 
productivity”. 

Under a Beveridge-type full employment, 
he said, the amount of unemployment that 
should be permitted in the United States 
ranges from an estimated two to four per 
cent of the labour force. Is it desirable 
to change this full-employment goal by 
one or two per cent of the labour force 
to permit a successful anti-inflationary 
policy, he then asked. 


“An over-ambitious _full-employment 
policy will eventually produce wage controls 
or other types of government interference 
with the collective bargaining process,” he 
said. “Such interference is rightly dis- 
tasteful to unions and management alike. 
With a somewhat more modest full- 
employment goal, we can preserve free 
labour markets and free collective bargain- 
ing without inflation.” 

In the discussion period following his 
address, Dr. Rees said that if a government 
says to labour and management, “You 
have to stop inflation,’ labour and 
management should answer: “We are not 
responsible; we don’t have that influence. 
You have the influence with tax policy, 
monetary policy, etc.” 


A Theory of Industrial Relations 


Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill 
University’s Industrial Relations Centre, 
convener of the conference, was the speaker 
at the conference dinner. He titled his 
address “Men and Industry”, announced 
he was setting forth a theory of industrial 
relations but stated he would be satisfied 
if he succeeded in “asking the right ques- 
tions and posing the real problems”. 


One of the problems he felt had arisen 
out of the conflict of power groups engaged 
in industrial relations was that the con- 
centration of management and unions on 
the power issue “has absorbed their energies 
and diverted them from fuller consideration 
of the problem of men at work. 


“In a sense,” he said, “the worker may 
be the forgotten man in the resolution of 
union and management conflict.” 


Prof. Woods began by stating that the 
actions of the three groups actively 
engaged in industrial relations problems— 
managements, unions, and governments and 
other third parties—are related to policy. 
Every management, he said, has its 
personnel and industrial relations policy, 
which is, to a degree, consciously worked 
out. The union movement is constantly 
shaping and reshaping policy. The 
modern state, because of the economic and 
social repercussions of industrialism, has 
been forced into the field and _ has 
fashioned public policy as reflected in 
social and labour legislation and admin- 
istrative machinery. 

A prerequisite policy, he continued, is 
understanding, which should not be based 
on error. Yet labour and management 
may be working from conflicting assump- 
tions and policies are formulated as a 
result of compromise. 
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Conscious policy is now concentrated, 
Prof. Woods said, in power agencies such 
as corporations, unions and governments, 
and we have abandoned the idea of a 
self-regulating economy for one based on 
compromise between and among large 
power agglomerations. 

“The power conflict is a fact and 
collective bargaining is the means of 
resolving it,’ he declared. And, he warned, 
the destiny of a free society depends upon 
the resolution of this power relationship. 

Prof. Woods then turned to the worker 
in industry. 

The worker in industry functions more 
or less in a specialized job of a specialized 
department of a specialized industry, which 
in turn is part of an interdependent 
economy. As employee, he is subject to 
the authority of management and _ his 
perspective tends to be limited to the 
experience of his own job. He may have 
little knowledge of or interest in the whole 
operation. He is subject to the prosperity 
of the firm and is insecure in his employ- 
ment. In the circumstances, management 
decision and management action related 
to the solutions of business problems effect 
him vitally. . Management, the state, 
and unions become the agencies through 
which the workers’ problems are worked 
out. Yet all three suffer from lack of 


knowledge of the needs and aspirations of 
employees. 


The depersonalization trend, derived from 
the nature of industry itself, is supported 
by management policies developed in recent 
decades, he continued. “Impersonality is 
the essence of modern management and 
union practice,” he said, pointing out that 
standardized selection, employment, train- 
ing and promotion policies, among others, 
reflect the separate or joint influence of 
management and the union. 

By “impersonality” he did not mean that 
no one pays any attention to the worker, 
he emphasized. But all those in industry 
who concern themselves with individuals 
think of them in the context of their 
formal relations with others: everyone is 
classified. 

Prof. Woods then listed a number of 
major problems “important not only for 
unions and management but also for men 
at work and for the public at large”:— 

1. In an enterprise economy which 
retains free political and social institu- 
tions, the final responsibility for decision- 
making in business rests with management. 

The growth of corporations and the 

enlargement of the business unit greatly 

enhanced the power of management. The 
growth of unions and the developing state 
unction in economic and social affairs has 
reversed the trend towards power of man- 


agement. The question of the ability of 
management to function and discharge its 
responsibilities is important, not only for 
management but also for unions and the 
public. 


2. The growth of union collective power 
in answer to the collective power of the 
corporation and to the growing problems 
of industrial and other wage workers has 
been attended by a weakening of the 
relationship between union officers and 
rank and file members. In the process 
union objectives tend to become redefined 
and oriented towards associational aims at 
the expense of the individual aspirations 
of worker members. The price of union 
power may be the decline of member 
influence. 


3. The collective relationship between 
union and management has strengthened 
the trend towards large-scale group action 
and the reduction of market influences. 


4. Concentration of management and 
unions on the power issue has absorbed 
their energies and diverted them from 
fuller consideration of the problem of men 
at work. Some attention to human rela- 
tions is given by industry, little by unions, 
and none At all by both together. 


Summing up, Prof. Woods appealed to 
business leaders, union officers and govern- 
ment officials to give serious attention to 
human relations in industry. 

“In a sense, the worker may be the 
forgotten man in the resolution of union 
and management conflict,” he said. “It 
seems to me that both management and 
union officials need constantly to be con- 
sidering the implications of collectively- 
determined personnel administration from 
the point of view of the ‘customer’, the 
worker himself, not in terms of what they 
believe his interest is or ought to be but 
in terms of the worker’s definition.” 

He concluded by warning that industrial 
conflict poses a threat to the preservation 
of free institutions. Decisions by power 
groups must produce “socially desirable” 
results, he said. > 

“The guarantee of the retention of 
freedom surely rests on the success that 
is achieved in developing a _ climate 
favourable for objective study of the social 
and human problems of administration in 
business and industry,” Prof. Woods said. 
“The task of preserving free institutions 
will continue to place a heavy burden of 
responsibility on the two most powerful 
elements in society, business and unions, 
particularly because of the inevitable 
impact of their mutual relations. 

“It is about time that they began to 
define problem areas of common cencern 
and approach them together.” 
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Laval University’s 8th Annual 


Industrial Relations Convention 


Human relations in industry at the plant level is the central theme 
on which seven speakers base addresses during the two-day conference 


Since human problems in industry are 
felt primarily at the plant level, the 
studies at the 8th annual convention* on 
industrial relatiéns at Laval University, 
held at Quebec on April 20 and 21, were 
limited to that sphere. 

During the two-day session, more than 
500 delegates—heads of concerns, indus- 
trial relations directors, labour leaders, 
officers of employers’ organizations, per- 
sonnel directors, legal and moral advisers, 
labour officials, industrial engineers, social 
workers and _ professors—attended seven 
lectures, each followed by a free exchange 
of opinions, analysing methods for adapting 
the workers to the continual changes 
brought about by the constant development 
of production techniques. 


Introduction of the Theme 

Gérard Tremblay, Quebec’s Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour and Director of Laval’s 
Department of Industrial Relations, who 
was chairman for the convention, briefly 
outlined the theme in his opening address. 
Mr. Tremblay reminded his listeners that, 
although the machine is valuable, the one 
who assembles and operates it is more 
valuable still. 

“Human capital,” he said, “to use an 
expression which is hateful because of its 
unpleasant materialistic associations, must 
be protected.” 

“We are living in a world in which the 
techniques of production are constantly 
changing, in which production itself is 
developing new fields of activity opened 
up by scientific research. How can the 
workers be adapted to these continual 
changes? Companies are mechanizing their 


“Themes of the seven previous conventions 
were: industrial relations in Quebec (1946); 
collective agreements and union security 
(1947); forms of labour-management co- 
operation (1948); technique of labour relations 
(1949); wage structure (1950); security in the 
worker’s family (1951); and wages and prices 
(1952). The 1950, 1951 and 1952 conventions 
were reported in the Lasour GAZETTE (June 
1950, p. 817; June 1951, p. 794; and June 1952, 
p. 723). 


working methods, introducing new machines, 
establishing mass production and produc- 
tion on the assembly line or conveyor belt. 
How will the worker react to work which 
loses its personal value when it becomes 
repetitive and parcelled out? The worker, 
who is a human being, must understand 
these changes and the need for them if he 
is not to deteriorate into a robot.” 

Mer. Alphonse Marie Parent, PA, Vice- 
Rector of Laval University, also ‘spoke at 
the opening session, welcoming the dele- 
gates and giving the key-note for the 
discussions. 

“Ag essential conditions for social peace,” 
he said, “the supremacy of man over 
matter requires, on the one hand, the 
adaptation of the work to the worker: 
duration, rhythm, methods, hygiene, appren- 
ticeship, professional environment; and, on 
the other hand, an organization of the 
work based on an effectively protective 
status of the right of association, both for 
employers and for workers, which, in the 
ordinary course of events, directs employers’ 
and workers’ associations towards the 
coming of a social order based on justice 
and charity.” 


Social Structure of the Concern 

The social structure is a small world in 
which, by reason of the division of labour, 
jobs are necessarily diversified and fall into 
a hierarchical pattern. How can the indi- 
viduals, in this hive which is the factory, 
be integrated in such a way that all may 
feel useful, even when carrying out the 
most humble tasks, that all may be as one 
in accomplishing the work of production? 

The first speaker, Emile Gosselin, 
Secretary of Laval’s Department of Indus- 
trial Relations examined the social struc- 
ture of the concern. 

“The concern,” he said, “in addition to 
producing goods and services, must assume 
the eminent social réle of providing for 
the members of its staff a framework in 
which all will be able to develop their 
personal abilities, a circle to which all will 
be proud to belong; in short, a society in 
which they will be able to satisfy their 
most legitimate ambitions.” 
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Mr. Gosselin divided the real social 
structure of the concern into two structures 
of relationships: a formal social structure 
and an actual social structure. These two 
structures of relationships make up the real 
social structure of the concern, influencing 
and completing one another. 

Three factors, according to the speaker, 
affect most social relations in the concern: 
members of the staff do not all enjoy the 
same authority; they do not all carry out 
the same duties; and, while at work, they 
have to communicate among themselves 
through official channels. 


Mr. Gosselin then dealt with the social 
effects and consequences of these factors. 
The formal organization will contribute 
towards the creation of a social scale in 
the concern; it will be the cause of filtering 
and slowness in communications; it will 
give rise to the spontaneous organization 
of social relations by facilitating the forma- 
tion of groups with common interests. 

“The members of a sector,” the speaker 
explained, “will have a feeling of solidarity 
with one another; they will adopt common 
attitudes and will unite in defence of the 
activities of the group itself when they feel 
threatened by outside forces.” This soli- 
darity would explain in part the friction 
which develops in a concern. It should 
therefore be taken into account where 
production is concerned. 


Pointing out that the individual wants 
to give more than an economic sense to 
his relations in the concern, the speaker 
added that the individual looks to the 
group for what his official relations in the 
plant cannot give him. 

“Tf the concern is to be integrated on 
the level of economic and human require- 
ments,’ Mr. Gosselin concluded, “it would 
perhaps be beneficial to make use of the 
group technique to increase production and 
at the same time to improve the spirit of 
co-operation among the participants.” 


Authority in the Concern 

The employer must administer his plant. 
This responsibility brings him into contact 
with his supervisors and workers. Under 
what conditions and, especially, in what 
atmosphere should he exercise his authority 
in order to obtain, from the human and 
even from the technical point of view, the 
most effective results? 

“Considered within the framework of the 
community at large,” said Roger Chartier, 
in charge of industrial relations education 
at Laval University’s Extension Course 
Centre, “every company contributes to the 
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satisfaction of the needs of a nation, to the 
maintenance of a standard of living and to 
the progress of a civilization.” 

The speaker stressed the fact that 
relations between the members and the 
agents of concerns, especially between 
those who contribute their labour and those 
who. contribute capital, give rise to com- 
binations of rights and reciprocal duties 
which affect the management and the 
administration of the concern, the owner- 
ship of the product and the distribution of 
profits. 

The source of authority, according to Mr. 
Chartier, is God; its foundation is the 
common good. There is no authority which 
does not come from God. The end of 
man is the common good; in order to 
subsist and to attain his end, man has a 
fundamental need of society and of his 
fellow-men. This society, grouping such 
diverse activities, cannot be maintained 
without authority. : 

After reviewing the qualities of leader- 
ship, the speaker reminded his listeners 
that the great art of the leader or the 
head of a business lies in the effective 
delegation of part of his powers of decision 
to all levels of the hierarchy. 

Mr. Chartier closed with an analysis of 
the conflicts of authority in a unionized 
company. 

“Tyade-unionism,” he said, “has brought 
about an expansion of labour demands, and 
collective agreements have given rise to a 
new problem, the problem of the preroga- 
tives of employers. The workers will not 
agree to imposing any limits on collective 
bargaining, because, for them, there is no 
question of principle involved, and because 
they consider that agreement on all points 
should henceforth be reached ‘together’. 
They want to identify themselves as closely 


‘as possible with the concern and play a 


more and more important part, in accord- 
ance with changing conditions, in its life 
and progress. The employers’ attitude, 
either of shock or of acceptance, creates 
or solves the problem of authority in the 
concern.” 


The Union and the Company 

The union has every right to establish 
itself in the concern. By reason of its 
influence on the workers and on the oper- 
ations of the company, it becomes a factor 
in production. What are its social respon- 
sibilities towards the concern? What are 
its responsibilities towards its members, 
towards the employer and towards society? 

Marc Lapointe, Montreal barrister and 
Master of Industrial and Labour Law, 
analysed the growth of trade-unionism, 


stating that it is not a passing accident in 
the history of the world. Following after 
the era of individualism, it appears to be 
the fruit of a reaction tending towards 
community life. 

“Trade-unionism is a necessity today,” 
he said, “because it fulfils a function in 
the social structure which we have wanted 
to ereate ourselves, and it cannot disappear 
until the need for it disappears, that is 
until the social structure has taken another 
step along the path of its destiny.” 

Mr. Lapointe pointed out that trade- 
unionism is a social as well as a legal 
institution, recognized by our laws and 
accepted in our social structure. “Only 
understanding, acceptance and sincere co- 
operation will enable trade-unionism to 
meet its obligations and to be something 
other than an instrument for struggle and 
attack and for making demands.” 

“The first réle of trade-unionism,” the 
speaker explained, “was to humanize pro- 


duction. Then the union applied itself to. 


the delicate field of remuneration, and this 
often forced the employer to defend his 
methods of production, to discuss them 
with the union and sometimes to accept 
some very practical suggestions. Thus the 
union has been a stimulus to the employer’s 
inventive genius. In return the union 
becomes an educational factor, thereby 
helping to increase the output in produc- 
tion. Trade-unionism has also done a great 
deal to straighten out and level off abusive 
competition and to make industry healthier 
by doing away with dishonest competition 
based on inferior working conditions. The 
trade-union movement is also a movement 
of harmony and stability within the con- 
cern, for it has rapidly developed a system 
for channelling complaints, a safety valve 
which works just as well to the advantage 
of the employer as to that of the workers. 
The employer is relieved of a host of 
grievances which the responsible union sifts 
out, and this is a more pleasant way for 
the worker than if the employer himself 
had to intervene.” 


Personnel Management and ifs Responsibilities 

Both large and medium-sized concerns 
are overwhelmed with personnel problems. 
T. P. Dalton, Personnel Manager of the 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company at 
Montreal, analysed the duties and respon- 
sibilities of personnel managers. 

“The prime responsibility of a personnel 
department,” he said, “is to co-ordinate the 
directives and the activities which rela- 
tions with the employees entail.” 

When it decides to set up a personnel 
department, according to Mr. Dalton, a 


company must have in view the develop- 
ment of good labour-management relations. 
“Tt would be unfortunate,” he said, “for 
such a service to be set up for the sole 
purpose of creating a negative and defen- 
sive attitude towards the union.” 

He stressed the need for personnel 
managers to possess the unlimited confi- 
dence and support of top management. 

In the field of responsibilities, Mr. 
Dalton specified that the personnel manager 
should assume absolute responsibility for 
conducting the negotiations with the help 
and advice of a number of those who are 
in charge of production, carefully chosen 
from among the senior officials of the com- 
pany. “He must never enter into nego- 
tiations with the union,” he said, “unless 
he has obtained a definite mandate con- 
sidered by his committee as being satis- 
factory, fair and reasonable. 

“Grievances which reach the final stage,” 
he added, “should be submitted to the 
personnel manager, who will refer the case 
to the head of the concern. The personnel 
manager will thus be able to study the case 
objectively, and his recommendations will 
save the company from embarrassing situa- 
tions and needless arbitration procedures.” 


Rationalization of Labour 
and the Human Element 

The intensive production of modern 
industry has been made possible by the 
division of labour and by mechanization. 
But the industrial genius which is respon- 
sible for the rationalization of labour co- 
ordinates not only energy and machines but 
also the men who operate and tend these 
machines. 

How, through the rationalization of 
labour, can social justice be made to prevail 
while economic progress is realized? This 
was the subject of a talk by Camille 
Barbeau, industrial organization expert from 
St. Lambert. 

Pointing out that the heads of commercial 
and industrial concerns, geared to our 
economic system, are obliged to rationalize, 
Mr. Barbeau drew attention to the 
following problems :— 

In plants where new ideas are. always 
having to be applied, the complete co- 
operation of all members of the concern, 
without exception, must be assured. 

Scientific organization will be a complete 
failure in a concern if there has been no 
improvement in working conditions. 

The workers should be given reasonable 
tasks. 

If a greater effort is required, adequate 
compensation must be paid. 
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Methods used must be simple and of such 
a nature that they can be understood by all. 


All parts of a concern must, of necessity, 
be rationalized. 


Mr. Barbeau added that rationalization 
has given man a choice place in industry; 
the worker has become an expert who must 
have recourse more and more often to all 
his resources. 


In closing, he expressed the hope that 
this movement towards the pursuit of 
greater and greater efficiency might lead 
to the abolition of all hard labour. 


Physiological Aspect of Labour 


Next to accidents, the worker’s greatest 
enemy is fatigue. How can fatigue be kept 
within reasonable limits? Above all, how 
can it be prevented and its normal or 
abnormal causes reduced? With these 
questions Dr. Bertrand Bellemare, MPH, 
special adviser to the Quebec Department 
of Labour and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission, tackled the problem of 
the physiology of labour in the industrial 
sphere and among the workers. 

“Tf,” he said, “with the considerable 
industrial expansion now going on, and if, 
in the present era of mechanization, we 
completely forget the most essential human 
factor, which is health, man will finally 
bring about his own destruction instead of 
improving himself while improving the 
machine.” 

Pointing out that machines used to be 
designed without any consideration for the 
human being, the speaker stated that the 
physiology of labour requires that the 
machine first be well adapted to the man 
and he will then adapt himself to the 
machine. 

Dr. Bellemare also stressed the fact that 
work must be carried on in a healthy 
atmosphere; he reminded his listeners that 
the worker, who is the pillar of industry, 
must be in good health if he is not to 
impair the activity of industry. 

After analysing some of the causes and 
effects of industrial fatigue, as well as 
certain remedies for it, the speaker stated 
that work must be regulated by a fair and 
healthy adaptation of the machine to the 
man and the man to the machine, by the 
elimination of all harmful substances from 
the vicinity, by the correction of differ- 
ences in temperature and humidity, by an 
appropriate choice of colour, the elimina- 
tion of noise, selection of the employees, 
and sanitary facilities. 

Dr. Bellemare stated in closing that a 
healthy physiology and a healthy scientific 
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organization of labour must go hand in 
hand with the extensive economic develop- 
ments now in prospect. 


Adaptation of the Worker in the Concern 


It is up to management, and to an 
enlightened personnel management, to 
direct the transition in a human way, 
reducing the necessary shocks to a 
minimum, said Louis Philippe Brizard, 
Director of the Department of Industrial 
Relations at the University of Montreal, 
describing a method of adaptation to be 
recommended to the supervisory - staff: 
group discussion—that is, complete partici- 
pation by those to be affected by a change 
in a collective and systematic discussion 


under the direction of the supervisory 
officer. 

This form of industrial democracy, 
according to the speaker, satisfies the 


psychological and social aspirations of the 
worker. However, he mentioned certain 
limits to this group discussion procedure: 
the need for a good psychological training 
of intermediate management; the need to 
educate the workers, and the practical diffi- 
culties involved in bringing together the 
workers affected by the changes. 


Mr. Brizard concluded his brief outline 
with an explanation of the rédle of the 
personnel department and the advantages 
of union co-operation in the putting into 
effect of this adaptation technique of 
collective discussion. 


Human Relations in Industry 

In a remarkable synthesis of the human 
problems which arise during the develop- 
ment of a company, presented at the 
closing banquet, Rev. Father Noél 
Mailloux, OP, Director of the Human 
Relations Research Centre at the University 
of Montreal, emphasized the importance of 
studying the conditions which will make it 
possible to introduce, in a world of 
human efforts, mutual confidence based on 
sincerity, justice and charity. 

“In order to achieve this purpose,” he 
said, “we must group together all persons 
of good will in order to ensure closer and 
more effective co-operation in the carrying 
out of that task which consists of making 
labour a work of human improvement.” 

Father Mailloux, who is also Director of 
the Institute of Psychology of the 
University of Montreal, pointed out that 
it is not fair to give us over to that type 
of determinism which has led us to the 


gates of the abyss and to the most 


disastrous of wars. 


He specified that we are faced with a 
fundamental problem of human relations, 
no longer of the individual towards another 
individual ‘or group only, but of a 
community facing another community. It 
should be realized that we are social beings 
and that every one of our reactions may 
have a considerable effect on the persons 
living around us, he said. 

“Man must therefore work in order to 
bring more happiness to society. And he 
will do so only in so far as he has a clear 
and objective conception of human and 
supernatural values.” 

The speaker was introduced by Rev. 
Father Gérard Dion, Assistant Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations at 
Laval. The banquet was presided over by 
Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 


Labour for Quebec and Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations at 
Laval. 

Father Mailloux devoted the greater part 
of his talk to a history of the develop- 
ment of human relations in industry. 

Work, he pointed out, is a personal 
matter, a condition of life. Man seeks, as 
it were, to make it the signature of his 
existence. Thus, instead of considering 
labour solely as a cause in production, we 
have come to recognize a real personal and 
human value in it. 

In closing, Father Mailloux stated that 
work done solely for personal ends very 
often interferes with the operation of the 
concern. Labour must be a life, a work of 
love, a giving of oneself. Only then does 
it become fully effective, with regard tc 
man and with regard to the community. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents, 1952 


Industrial fatalities in Canada during calendar year 1952* totalled 
1,428, an increase of 13 over 1951 figure. Fatal and non-fatal accidents 
. reported by Workmen’s Compensation Boards also more numerous 


During the calendar year 1952, indus- 
trial fatalities in Canada totalled 1,428, an 
increase of 13 over the 1951 figure of 1,415. 
Included in the final figure for 1951 are 
12 deaths not previously reported. Acci- 
dents, both fatal and non-fatal, reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
increased from 447,011 in 1951 to 477,885 
in 1952. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Reviews of indus- 
trial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

During the year, there were 19 industrial 
accidents that caused the death of three 
or more persons in each case. On January 
10, three loggers were drowned near 
Thurlow Island, B.C., when the boat in 
which they were transporting supplies back 
to camp overturned and sank. In the 
worst mining disaster since 1941, 19 coal 
miners lost their lives in a gas explosion 
on January 14 in a mine at Stellarton, NS. 
A head-on collision between two freight 
trains at Abenakis, -Que., cost the lives 
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*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at end of book. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatali- 
ties are compiled from reports received 
from the various provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and certain 
other official sources. Press reports are 
used to supplement these data but 
accidents reported in the press are in- 
cluded only after careful inquiry to 
avoid duplication. For those industries 
not covered by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, newspaper reports are the 
Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage 
in such industries as agriculture, fishing 
and trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents, which are 
in fact. industrial accidents, may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of a lack of information in press 
reports. 


of two engineers, a fireman and _ brake- 
man. On January 30, three railway 
employees were killed in a collision of two 
freight trains at Argosy, N.B. The engine 
of one train ploughed into the caboose of 
the other, which had stopped to take on 
water. 

Three men working on a construction 
project at Froomfield, Ont., were burned 
to death January 31, when a small heating 
unit used to prevent fresh mortar from 
freezing tipped over and sent flames roar- 
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ing up the partially completed tower in 
which they were working. On February 5, 
at Carman, Man., three steel workers were 
killed when trapped in a falling radio tower. 
The men had ascended the tower to repair 
damage done when an airplane struck the 
tower the previous day. Four employees 
of a construction firm were burned to 
death at Seven Islands, Que., on March 29, 
when the bunkhouse in which they were 
staying, caught fire. The accident occurred 
when one of the men tried to start a stove 
with gasoline. 

On April 8, three sawmill workers were 
drowned in the Saskatchewan River near 
Nipawin, Sask., while attempting to save 
equipment when the mill in which they 
were working was flooded. At Lions Bay, 
B.C., a contractor, mechanic and a 
machinery salesman lost their lves on 
May 17, when the aircraft in which they 
were returning from a construction project 
crashed into the bay. Three employees of 
an air transport company were killed at 
Cartwright Harbour, Labrador, on May 18, 
when their aircraft crashed while attempt- 
ing to land. On May 31, at Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., three miners died as a result of 
rockbursts in the mine in which they were 
working. 

On July 3, a fishing vessel, the Daisy B, 
disappeared off the coast of British 
Columbia with seven men aboard. At 
Glace Bay, N.S., seven miners were killed 
in an underground explosion July 9. Seven 
employees of the Manitoba Government 
lost their lives in a plane crash at Berens 
River, Man., on July 21. A railway acci- 
dent at Seven Islands, Que., on September 
12 resulted in the deaths of two construc- 
tion workers and two employees of a 
mining company. The four men were in 
a railway caboose which was struck by a 
flat car which had been rammed by a 
runaway diesel locomotive. On September 
15, three tobacco workers were killed when 
the car in which they were travelling was 
in collision with a truck near Langton, Ont. 
At the time of the accident, the three men 
were being driven back to the farm where 
they were regularly employed, after spend- 
ing the day working at a neighbouring farm. 
On September 25, at Port Arthur, Ont., 
four men lost their lives as a result of a 
dust explosion at the grain elevator where 
they were working. 

A head-on collision between two trains 
at Ragged Rapids, Ont., on December 23, 
resulted in the deaths of five of the trains’ 
crews. Seven seamen aboard the tug 
Petrel were drowned on December 27, 
when the tugboat disappeared in the Gulf 
of Georgia. 
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Fatalities by Causes.—Table H-2 con- 
tains information on industrial fatalities 
classified by main classes of industries with 
a complete breakdown of the new cause 
classification adopted January 1, 1952. An 
analysis of the causes of the 1,428 fatalities 
which occurred during the year shows that 
391 were the result of being “struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles and other 
objects”. Within this group, the largest 
number of deaths was caused by falling 
trees and limbs (70), by objects falling or 
flying in mines and quarries (46), and by 
automobiles and trucks (42). Accidents 
which involved “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.”, were responsible for 338 of 
the total deaths during the period. These 
included 142 fatalities involving automo- 
biles and trucks, 64 involving watercraft 
and 43 that were the result of railway 
accidents. In the classification “falls and 
slips” 262 fatalities were reported. Of 
these, 238 were caused by falls to different 
levels. 


Fatalities by Provinces.—The largest 
number of industrial fatalities recorded in 
any province in 1952 was 481 in Ontario, 
a decrease of two from the preceding year. 
Of these, 103 occurred in manufacturing, 
81 in the construction industry and 80 in 
transportation. In Quebec, 332 fatalities 
were recorded, including 71 in transporta- 
tion, 67 in construction and 59 in the 
manufacturing industries. British Columbia 
followed with 270 during the year. Acci- 
dents in the logging industry were respon- 


sible for 75 of these fatalities. (See 
Table H-3). 
Fatalities by Industries.—Table H-4 


provides an analysis of fatalities by indus- 
tries and months. The number of fatalities 
in each industry is expressed as a per- 
centage of the grand total. The latest 
available figures of persons employed in the 
various industries are also given; these, 
although not in any case for the year under 
review, are included to provide an approxi- 
mate indication of the relative frequency 
of accidents from industry to industry. 

The highest percentage of the 1,428 
fatalities in 1952 was in transportation, with 
17-5 per cent as compared with 17-2 per 
cent in the previous year. Fatalities in the 
construction industry accounted for 17-2 
per cent, an increase of two per cent over 
1951. 

The percentage in manufacturing showed 
a slight decrease, being 16:2 per cent com- 
pared with 16-4 per cent in the preceding 
year. In mining, the percentage increased 
from 13-5 per cent in 1951 to 14-6 per cent 
in 1952. 


3rd Meeting of Apprenticeship 


Training Advisory Committee 


Standard definitions of occupations and analyses of trades were main 
topics discussed. Recommendations made concerning publicity, upper 
age limits in and educational requirements for apprenticeship plans 


Standard definitions of occupations and 
analyses of trades were the main topics 
discussed at the third meeting of the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee in Ottawa, April 20 and 21. 
Recommendations were. made concerning 
publicity, upper age limits in apprentice- 
ship plans and educational requirements of 
apprentices. 

The two-day meeting was attended by 
representatives of labour, industry and 
provincial governments. Percy Bengough, 
President of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, presided until the second 
day, when he was succeeded in the chair 
by L. J. Sparrow of the Canadian General 
Electric Company. 

The members of the Committee were 
welcomed by A. H. Brown, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, who said apprenticeship 
was a most urgent problem at the present 
time in view of Canada’s expanding 
economy and the preparedness program 
during the cold war. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, addressed the meeting and said the 
importance of having key, people to take 
part in Canada’s industrial expansion can- 
not be over-emphasized. 

“The supply of skilled workers depends 
in large measure on the attitudes and 
co-operative efforts of employers and organ- 
ized labour, which in turn are directly 
affected by your deliberations and recom- 
mendations,” he told the members of the 
Committee. 


Definitions and Classification of Trades 

In his report to the Committee, A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Training in the 
federal Department of Labour, commented 
on the difficulty of developing occupa- 
tional titles of designated trades which 
would be acceptable in all parts of Canada. 
The present work on trade analyses, he 
said, would be helpful in developing 
standard definitions at a later time. 

Several methods of classification were in 
use, said Mr. Crawford. These included: 
the general nature of the work performed; 


the place the work is performed; the 
degree of skill and training required; and 
the nature of the skills required. 

Members of the Committee were agreed 
that the degree and nature of the skills 
should be the main factors in defining 
trades. It was felt that standard appren- 
ticeship schemes should provide training 
in the “hard core” of skills required. 
Apprentices, it was felt, could then pro- 
ceed to specialize in any of the different 
branches of the trade. 

A motion was passed urging that the 
work of trade analyses be continued and 
that the matter of standard definitions be 
left until after the completion of each 
analysis. 


Trade Analyses 

C. R. Ford, recently appointed Assistant 
Director of Training, reported that in 
co-operation with the Economics and 
Research Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour, all material for analysis of the 
carpentry trade had been gathered and a 
start made on material for the machinist 
trade. 

The Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch, G. V. Haythorne, said 
the analyses are being prepared in con- 
sultation with employers, skilled tradesmen 
and teachers. These analyses will be sent 
to provincial vocational training directors 
for perusal and then presented in final form. 

An analysis of the machinist trade, pre- 
pared by the Ontario Industrial Educa- 
tional Council, was described by Mr. 
Sparrow. The plan, designed for small 
plants with few employees, provides for 
in-plant instruction and is an attempt to 
arrive at uniformity of training and 
classification. 


Publicity 

Methods of publicizing the need for 
in-plant training and group apprenticeship 
programs were discussed. It was felt that 
publicity by the federal Government should 
be integrated with that of the provincial 
governments through radio programs, films, 
articles in trade publications and displays 
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at fairs and exhibitions. Several members 
were of the opinion that publicity could 
be achieved most effectively through 
national employer and union organizations. 

The Committee was agreed that publicity 
should be directed to local areas, should 
inform parents and teachers of the advan- 
tages of apprenticeship for children, and 
should encourage apprenticeship programs 
involving several plants. 

Industry representatives pointed out that 
there is a shortage of apprentices in manu- 
facturing. They indicated that more 
employers are becoming aware of the 
shortage and that this awareness could be 
followed up by publicity in the form of 
visits by experienced field men promoting 
in-plant training schemes. 


The Committee adopted a resolution 
calling the attention of the federal and 
provincial governments to the importance 
of immediate and continued programs under 
which a greatly increased proportion of 
employers will be associated in group 
apprenticeship schemes. Such programs, 
said the resolution, should point out the 
availability of federal financial participa- 
tion in this matter, both as to field staff 
and publicity campaigns. 


Drop-outs in Apprenticeship 

Mr. Crawford estimated that, according 
to information received from the provinces, 
30 per cent of all apprentices enrolled in 
designated trades have their contracts 
cancelled for various reasons. The reasons 
given, in order of incidence, are: lack of 
interest; enlistment in the armed forces; 
and lack of fitness for the trade. 


Suggested remedies for this situation, said 
Mr. Crawford, included development of 
sympathetic informed attitudes towards 
apprenticeship on the part of employers, 
unions, teachers, parents and youths; 
better selection methods through pre- 
employment classes to determine fitness; 
fair standard entrance qualifications includ- 
ing abolition of upper age limits and adjust- 
ments in apprenticeship periods; greater 
time credits for school training; enactment 
of Tradesmen’s Qualification Acts; and 
higher wages for apprentices. 


Suggestions for retaining apprentices in- 
cluded closer supervision on the job and in 
classes; follow-up of those who quit or 
leave the province; a system of transfers 
for better instruction and during slack 
periods; frequent increases in pay rates 
with bonuses for outstanding ability; full- 
time classes to replace part-time and 
evening classes; periodic consultations with 
employers, parents and apprentices; co- 
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operation with the armed forces with 
respect to credits; and more rigid enforce- 
ment of law and regulations. 

The Committee recommended that these 
suggestions be passed on to provincial 
apprenticeship boards and directors of 
apprenticeship for their consideration and 
for the consideration, study and informa- 
tion of all advisory committees. 


Education 

In his report, Mr. Crawford emphasized 
the need for close co-operation between 
vocational schools and industry. The Com- 
mittee agreed that educational measures 
should be co-ordinated at all levels, from 
manual training classes through pre- 
employment classes to the trade training 
itself. 

The Committee recommended that the 
Training Branch of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour make a survey of the 
educational requirements for apprentices 
demanded by trade unions, companies and 
provincial apprenticeship boards. 


Other Matters 


J. H. Ross, head of a special committee 
on equipment and teaching aids for 
automotive classes, reported on conferences 
held with auto manufacturers. Both 
manufacturers and dealers, he said, felt the 
need for more mechanics of better quality 
and welcomed government interest in this 
field. 

Mr. Ross reported that equipment in 
most trade schools was fair to good and 
that it was being supplied by manufac- 
turers either at reduced prices or on loan. 

T. A. Fishbourne of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission reported that there 
had been some difficulty at national 
employment offices in identifying and 
classifying bona fide apprentices. Under a 
newly-adopted system, however, classifica- 
tion will be uniform for all provinces in 
Canada. At the same time, unemployed 
apprentices registered with the unemploy- 
ment insurance commission will also be 
registered with local apprenticeship 
directors. 

The members of the Committee were 
shown a film, Building for Tomorrow, 
dealing with apprenticeship in the con- 
struction trades. The film was produced 
by the National Film Board and presented 
by the Information Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Representatives of the Economics and 


Research Branch reported that the Labour _ 


Department’s bulletin Apprenticeship in 
Canada is being revised and brought up 
to date. When completed, the 75-page 


booklet will contain a short history of 
apprenticeship, a survey of government 
apprenticeship programs, acts and _assist- 
ance, a description of private industrial 
apprenticeship plans and plans in the armed 
forces. An appendix will contain appren- 
ticeship programs of foreign countries, 
typical apprenticeship forms and a table 
of designated trades. 


Members of the Committee stated their 
governments and organizations would find 
considerable use for the booklet. 


Members of the Committee 

Members present at the meeting were: 
W. E. Wilson, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Winnipeg; J. H. Ross, Supervisor of Trade 
Training, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Toronto; G. Rousseau, Technical Advisor, 
Apprenticeship Services, Department of 
Labour, Montreal; R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour, Halifax; J. C. Campbell, Cana- 
dian Acme Screw and Gear, Ltd., Toronto; 


L. S. Sparrow, Supervisor of Apprentices, 
Canadian General Electric Co., Peter- 
borough, Ont.; A. E. Hemming, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa; 
and H. Conquergood, Director of HEduca- 
tion and Welfare, Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Toronto. 

Others present were: N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Fredericton; 
kK. A. Pugh, Chairman, Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Board, Edmonton; D. C. Hicks, 
Inspector, Apprenticeship Branch, Ontario 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; J. A. 
McLaughlin, Assistant Commissioner of 
penitentiaries, Ottawa; R. E. Nuth and 
S. D. C. Chutter, Canadian Construction 
Association, Ottawa; G. V. Haythorne, 
W. Dymond, P. Cohen and W. W. 
McCutcheon, Economics and _ Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
G. G. Blackburn and H. L. Douce, Infor- 
mation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa; and T. A. Fishbourne, H. C. 
Hudson, J. McGregor and D. W. McDuffee 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, Ottawa. 


Recent Speeches by Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg discusses rehabilitation of the disabled, post- 
war trends in industrial relations, supply of professional workers 


In three recent speeches, Hon.’ Milton 
F. Gregg, federal Minister of Labour, spoke 
on rehabilitation of disabled persons, post- 
war trends in labour-management relations 
and Canada’s resources in professional 
workers. 

At a meeting of the Forest City 
Kiwanis Club in London, Ont., Mr. Gregg 
called upon Canadians, and particularly 
service clubs, to help with the work of 
rehabilitating disabled men and women. 

“If Canada is going to play its part in 
the maintenance of world peace, it must 
become and remain strong through 
defence preparation, in other words, it must 
make full use of its manpower resources. 
This presupposes effective use of all who 
are or should be in the labour force, and 
that includes the disabled,” he said. 

“This is important, because as a result 
of the low birth rate in the 730s, the 
number of fit young Canadians becoming 
available to enter upon productive work 
each year is not sufficient to maintain our 
present rate of production. And _ the 
statisticians say that this situation will not 
right itself until 1966.” 


Mr. Gregg said that during the 14 months 
of its existence, the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons had found that through 
the co-operation of government agencies, 
the medical profession, educationalists, 
vocational experts and placement services, 
a system can be developed that will 
channel the disabled from a life of depend- 
ence to a place where they can taste of 
the joy of personal achievement and can 
make their maximum contribution to the 
wealth of the nation. 

The National Committee, said Mr. Gregg, 
had shown first that money is not spent 
on rehabilitation, but invested, and second, 
that while we tend to stress those who can 
become wholly or partly productive in the 
economy of the nation, the eventual 
objective is to restore all the disabled to 
the highest place in a community that they 
are capable of assuming. 

Mr. Gregg said the federal Department 
of Labour is broadening the scope of 
vocational training for disabled persons and 
suggested that sheltered workshops, estab- 
lished by service clubs, voluntary agencies 
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and groups of employers, are necessary in 
a fully rounded out rehabilitation plan. 
These workshops, he said, could employ 
those who cannot compete on the open 
labour market in such work as packaging 
small products. 

In an address to the Hamilton branch 
of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Gregg said that with more than one 
in three paid workers from all industry 
under agreements, Canada’s economy is 
heavily influenced by decisions made in 
collective bargaining. 

In the post-war years, said the Minister, 
labour and management “are showing an 
increasing awareness that, since they have 
to live together, ways and means can be 
found to make life tolerable for both. 

“An observer of the contemporary labour 
relations scene cannot help but be struck 
by two healthy developments. First, the 
advances in working conditions represent 
continuing results of joint decisions by 
management and labour. No dictatorial 
decision has shaped the trends but they 
have grown out of the meeting of the 
different points of view that are brought 
to bear on mutual problems. 

“The second encouraging result to be 
seen in the trend of settlements is the 
breadth of social consciousness reflected in 
them. Problems such as those of standards 
of living, leisure time, old age and the 
workers’ security on the job are all reflected 
in the bargaining of the past decade.” 

By and large, said Mr. Gregg, labour and 
management are using collective bargaining 
to solve problems in which the public 
interest is concerned and to settle their 
disputes without interrrupting production. 

“Approximately 7,000 collective agree- 
ments are now in effect in various sections 
of Canadian industry. Most of these are 
negotiated annually without reference to 
government conciliation machinery, either 
federal or provincial. 

“In the year 1952, only about 2,100 cases 
of negotiations went to conciliation. Of 
this number, almost 1,400 cases were 
settled with the help of conciliation officers 
and, of the 718 remaining cases, only 69 
eventually ended in a strike.” 


Mr. Gregg said the two main functions 
of the federal Department of Labour were 
to provide conciliation services and to 
supply information on labour questions. 
He said the department considers that its 
duty is to assist labour and management 
“to work together in such a manner that 
industry will function to the greatest 
advantage of all the people of Canada”. 

At the annual meeting in Ottawa of the 
Professional Institute of the Public Service, 
Mr. Gregg revealed that Canada today 
bas 377,000 professional workers. Enrol-° 
ment in universities this year, he said, 
totals some 53,000 undergraduates, com- 
pared with the record high of 80,000 in 
1947-48. 

“This year,” said the Minister, “it is 
estimated 10,000 new graduates will be 
seeking employment. By the middle of 
March our departmental returns indicated 
that there were 16,000 openings for them 
and for summer students, not including the 
requirements of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the armed services.” 

Mr. Gregg said the Government is the 
largest employer of professional men and 
women, with approximately 32,000 in the 
Civil Service. 

“Canada’s rapidly developing economy, 
the growing complexity of all levels of 
government, and defence preparedness have 
all added to the demand for professional 
workers. 

“Today the complexity of warfare means 
that defence preparedness calls for the 
services of people with professional training 
in many different fields. Large numbers 
of scientists, engineers and other highly 
trained personnel are required. These 
developments mean that Canada faces 
heavy: pressure on the limited supply of 
professional persons.” 

Mr. Gregg expressed the hope that “a 
fair quota of our young graduates will be 
self-employed . . . dangerous-living, rugged 
individualists, who will gaily hang out their 
own shingles as consultants, counsellors 
and advisors.” 


Average hourly and weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners in Canadian manu- 
facturing industries reached new all-time high levels at the beginning of March, according 


to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Hourly earnings in manufacturing averaged 134-7 cents compared with 127-8 a year 
earlier, weekly wages $56.71 compared with $53.29, and average hours 42-1 compared 


with 41-7. 
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36th ILO Conference Begins 


Labour Organization — 


Director-General in annual report urges widespread acceptance of the 
need for higher productivity. Hon. Milton F. Gregg attends sessions 


A widespread comprehension and accept- 
ance of the need for higher productivity 
was urged by David A. Morse, Director- 
General of the International Labour 
Organization, in his report to the 36th 


general conference of the ILO, which 
opened June 4 in Geneva. It will end 
June 27. 


“We must narrow the gap of production,” 
said Mr. Morse. “This must be done if 
we are to lay a secure basis for peace, 
if freedom and liberty are to prevail, and 
if we are to win our long battle for the 
dignity of the individual and of labour.” 

Some 66 member countries have sent 
tripartite delegations to the three-week 
conference, where about 650 worker, 
employer and government delegates and 
advisers are discussing holidays with pay, 
protection of the health of workers in 
places of employment, the minimum age 
of admission to work underground in coal 
mines, and the organization and working 
of national labour departments. The dele- 
gates were given information and reports 
on the application of conventions and 
recommendations of previous conferences. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, federal 
Minister of Labour, is attending the con- 
ference. Other members of the delegation 
from Canada are:— 

Government delegates: Paul Goulet, 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the ILO Branch 
(head of the delegation) and G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant to the Deputy Min- 
ister and Director, Economics and Research 
Branch. Government advisers are: H. R. 
Pettigrove, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Federal Department of Labour, Fredericton, 
NB.; Ernest Watkinson, Chief of the 
Occupational Health Division, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa; 
and Bruce Williams, Deputy Delegate, 
Canadian Permanent Delegation to the 
United Nations, Geneva. 

Employer delegate: Clyde E. Shumaker, 
Director of Personnel, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Canada, member of 
the Industrial Relations Committee, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto. 
‘Advisers to the employer delegate are: 
J. A. Brass, General Secretary, Railway 


Association of Canada, Montreal; R. V. 
Robinson, Assistant Manager, British 
Columbia Division, Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Vancouver; Allan Ross, 
Ross-Meagher Limited, representing the 
Canadian Construction Assotiation, Ottawa ; 
and H. McD. Sparks, Manager, Industrial 
Relations Division, Northern Electric Com- 
pany, representing the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, Montreal. 

Worker Delegate: Claude Jodoin, Vice- 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Montreal. Deputy worker dele- 
gate is James Morrison, Research Director, 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), Cape Breton. Advisers to 
the worker delegate are: A. H. Balch, 
member of the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee, Railway ‘Transportation 
Brotherhoods, Ottawa; Carl E. Berg, Vice- 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Edmonton; and Lucien Dorion, 
Vice-President, Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Quebec. 

Secretary to the Canadian delegation is 
H. T. Pammett, Executive Assistant, ILO 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Other Canadians attending the confer- 
ence are: Hon. Antonio Barrette, Min- 
ister of Labour, Province of Quebec; Hon. 
Charles Daley, Minister of Labour, Prov- 
ince of Ontario; and Louis Fine, Chief 
Conciliation Officer, Department of Labour, 
Toronto. 

At the opening session, Senator Irving 
McNeil Ives of the United States was 
elected conference president. Vice-presi- 
dents elected were Ibrahim Alami of Iran 
for the government group, Charles Kunts- 
chen of Switzerland for the employers’ 
group and Albert Roberts of the United 
Kingdom for the workers’ group. 

The report of the meeting of experts on 
productivity in manufacturing industries, 
held in Geneva last December (L.G., Jan., 
p. 50), was submitted to the conference. 
This report recommended that arrange- 
ments be made for ILO officials to visit 
plants of outstanding efficiency in various 
countries in order to obtain first-hand 
information on productivity methods and 
results, and that the ILO serve as an 
international clearing house of information 
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as well as continue its technical assistance 
on productivity in the less developed 
countries. 

In his report to the conference, Mr. 
Morse remarked that during the past year 
there had been no extension of war, 
inflation had largely given way to stability 
and unemployment had not grown as 
appeared possible at one time. 

“Contrary to what had been feared,” he 
stated, “real wages and employment, the 
most important indicators of wage- 
earners’ welfare, have not suffered the 
reduction that it was, at one time, feared 
would result ffom rearmament. 

“The overwhelming need is for peace,” 
said the Director-General. “Second only to 
that, and indeed an essential part of it, is 
the problem of economic and social justice. 

“What is wanted now is more output 
in order to confirm the check to inflation, 
to maintain the growth of employment, to 
make a positive contribution to the battle 
against poverty in the great bulk of the 
world, and above all to tip the balance in 
favour of peace.” 

Emphasizing that there is still ample 
room for further increases in productivity, 
Mr. Morse said no one particular improve- 
ment in methods is likely to have a 
dramatic impact on living standards. It 
is, he said, a matter of an enormous 
number of small independent improve- 
ments in many small sections of all 
economies, all adding up to a gradual but 
perceptible increase of productivity. 

“Increasing productivity is not primarily 
a matter of making workers work harder. 
It is a matter of using more effectively the 
efforts that workers are already making,” 
he said. 

“Tt is for us to ensure that we shall 
enjoy the great advantages of substantial 
and continuing increases in productivity, 
and that they shall be accompanied by 
fair shares for all, by an over-all level of 
employment that rises steadily with the 
number of those seeking work, by more 
interesting and satisfying work, and by an 
increasing degree of co-operation between 
governments, employers and workers in 
facing their common problems.” 

Four essential conditions under which 
higher productivity will yield an increase 
in welfare were listed by Mr. Morse as: 
(1) there should be the fullest possible 
consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers; (2) the benefits of 
higher productivity should be fairly 
distributed; (3) effective action should be 
taken to ensure that higher productivity 
does not lead to unemployment, and 
(4) higher productivity should be sought 
by means which require of workers only a 
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speed and intensity of work which they 
can maintain without increasing fatigue, 
strain or risk to health or safety. 

“Everybody agrees that workers as a 
whole should share in the benefits resulting 
from higher productivity,” he said, “and it 
is evident that, at least in the more highly 
developed countries, they have in fact 
done so.” 

Fair wages are not the only considera- 
tion in deciding what form this share 
should take, he declared. There is also the 
matter of the prices at which goods are 
sold and of the proportion of the increase 
in wealth yielded by higher productivity 
which should take the form of social 
services, better working conditions and 
workers’ housing. A reduction in normal 
hours of work in appropriate cases may 
also be a part of the gain from higher 
productivity, he said. 

In addition to the debate on Mr. Morse’s 
report, other items on the conference 
agenda include “The Organization and 
Working of National Labour Departments,” 
“The Protection of the Health of Workers 
in their Places of Employment,” and 
“Minimum Age for Admission to Work 
Underground in Coal Mines.” 

The discussion on national labour depart- 
ments is scheduled as a means of exchang- 
ing information and experience between 
countries in which labour departments are 
at different stages of development. No 
general consideration of the problems of 
organization and working of labour depart- 
ments has previously been undertaken by 
an ILO conference. 

The question of regulations to protect 
the health of workers at the workplace was 
considered by last year’s conference. The 


ILO secretariat was instructed to prepare. 


a report after consulting with governments. 
This year’s conference will decide whether 
the proposed regulations should take the 
form of one or more Conventions or a 
Recommendation, or both. 

Adoption of a Recommendation that 
proposes that the minimum age of employ- 
ment underground in coal mines be fixed 
at 16 years will be considered by the con- 
ference. It was drafted on the basis of a 
resolution adopted at the 1952 sessions. 

Other items on the agenda include: 
preliminary discussion of principles govern- 
ing holidays with pay; a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to increase membership 
of the Governing Body from 32 to 40; and 
the ILO’s 1954 budget. 

Fernando Garcia Oldini, Chilean Min- 
ister to Switzerland, who is Chairman of 
the ILO Governing Body, officially opened 
the conference. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The sixth in a series of research studies 


on labour-management production com- 
mittees, Joint Consultation m The E. B. 
Eddy Company, is now available for 
distribution by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service. 

The study has been prepared by the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the management, committee members, and 
officials of the three international unions 
who are bargaining agents for The Eddy 
Company Employees. These unions are: 
Local 34 of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers (AFL-TLC) ; Local 50 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers (AFL- 
TLC); and Local 412 of the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC). 


The booklet describes in detail the 
organization, conduct of meetings and 
publicity arrangements for the committees ; 
their accomplishments and their relation- 
ship to the personnel department. After 
experiencing some difficulty in the early 
years after their founding in 1942, the 
committees have gradually evolved to the 
stage where they are recognized by both 
unions and management as a vital instru- 
ment in their industrial relations. 


Speaking as a representative of manage- 
ment, A. Welch, Vice-President and 
General Manager, says: “The work of 
the Employee-Management Committees 
(LMPCs) within The E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany has resulted in many tangible and 
intangible benefits for both management 
and employees. There is no doubt that 
the system has served as a vital link 
between the supervisory staff and the 
employees in general, a link which we 
consider to be of the utmost importance 
in promoting the spirit of co-operation and 
friendliness so essential to the effective 
operation of our mills.” 

Typical of the attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of organized labour is that of 
G. Courval, President of Local 34 of the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
who says: “I have become a firm supporter 
of our Employee-Management Committees. 
At first I had some doubts about them 
and thought they might tend to weaken 


our union; but they have ‘demonstrated 
their value time and time again and the 
union itself is stronger than ever. I am 
convinced of management’s interest in the 
committees and they, and we, have every 
reason to be satisfied with our accom- 
plishments.” 

The study points out that the LMPC 
at The E. B. Eddy Company has succeeded 
in bridging the gap which had frequently 
separated labour and management. Through 
the committees, labour and management 
have been able to co-operate to their 
mutual advantage without infringing on 
the rights of either. 

Copies of this research study may be 
obtained by writing to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Indus- 
trial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 

* * * 

Although it has been in operation for 
less than one year, the LMPC at the 
Lachine Canal operation of the Canadian 
Department of Transport in Montreal has 
a fine record of accomplishments. 

The purpose of the LMPC is to provide 
for and facilitate co-operation, mutual 
understanding and confidence between 
officers and employees, and to establish a 
two-way communication channel between 
Labour and Management for the exchange 
of ideas and information on canal opera- 
tion and maintenance problems. It is also 
empowered to discuss problems affecting 
the canal administrative offices. 

Among the matters which the LMPC 
discusses are improvements in operation 
and maintenance efficiency, elimination of 
waste in labour and materials, safety, 
education, welfare and recreation, and the 
reduction of absenteeism. 

The canal management is highly pleased 
with the excellent co-operation it has 
received from the men and officials of 
Local 3104, United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL), which speaks for the 
employees. The LMPC has increased 
understanding and co-operation between 
labour and management, and canal oper- 
ation and maintenance has improved as a 
result. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 


dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
In addition to field_repre- 


of Labour. I 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial ‘Relatio 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during April. The 
Board issued two certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, and rejected two applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received seven applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees of Colonial Airlines, 
Inc., employed at Montreal Airport 
(Dorval), Montreal City Ticket Office, 
Ottawa Airport (Uplands), and Ottawa 
City Ticket Office (L.G., May, p. 697). 


2. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of monthly salaried 
staff, office, and clerical staff of Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative Producers Limited, 
Flour Mill Division, employed at the 
flour mill with elevator located at 
Saskatoon, Sask. (L.G., May, p. 697). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada, applicant, and 
Canadian _ Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent (program and administrative 
personnel) (L.G., Feb., p. 239). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and ‘Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, respondent (ramp controllers) (L.G., 
March, p. 418). The application was 
rejected for the reason that ten months 
of the term of the current collective 
agreement had not expired. 


2. Local No. 4, Marine Department, 
Canadian Communications Association, 
ACA, applicant, and Canadian National 
Steamship Company Limited, Vancouver, 
respondent (wireless operators) (L.G., 
March, p. 418). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the proposed 
bargaining unit was not appropriate for 
collective bargaining, as for all practical 
purposes it did not comprise a group of 
employees. 
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Labour Relations Board 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of a 


unit of employees of Radio Station 
CKOY, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: 
B. H. Hardie). 


2. International Chemical Workers’ Union, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


3. United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, Region 75, Local 13618, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed on vessels operated by Hall 
Corporation of Canada, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Purity Flour 
Mills Limited employed in the company’s 
plant at St. Boniface, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). (The application was 
withdrawn later in the month.) 


5. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Purity Flour Mills Limited employed 
in the company’s plant at St. Boniface, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


6. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of a unit of conductors and assistant’ 
conductors employed by the Canadian 
National Railways on its Atlantic and 
Central Regions, except the Newfound- 
land Division (Investigating Officer: J. L. 
MacDougall). 


7. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of a unit of conductors employed 
by the Canadian National Railways on its 
Western Region (Investigating Officer: 
J. L. MacDougall). 


This section covers prapsedinge under 
i 


the Industrial Relations and utes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


(4) Newfoundland Employers’ Associa- 
tion Limited, St. John’s, and Longshore- 
(Conciliation 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April the Miunister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 

(2) Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

(3) Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, Local 14 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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men’s Protective Union 
Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


(1) Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
(Accounting Department), Vancouver, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., April, p. 575). 

(2) Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe) (See above). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton,’ Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
rea] are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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(3) Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, Local 14 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(See above). 

(4) Westward Shipping Limited, Van- 
couver, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., April, 
p. 574). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

(1) Canadian National Newfoundland 
Steamship Service, Canadian National 
Railway Company, and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., May, p. 698). 
(The Board had not been fully con- 
stituted at the end of the month.) 

(2) Canadian Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., May, p. 698). (The Board 
had not been fully constituted at the end 
of the month.) 

(3) Colonial Steamships, Limited; N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Limited; Upper Lakes 
& St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
May, p. 698). (The Board had not been 
fully constituted at the end of the month.) 


(4) National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, p. 698). 
(The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month). 


(5) National Harbours Board, Quebec, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (L.G., May, p. 698). 
(The Board had not been fully constituted 
at the end of the month.) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


(1) The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between J. C. A. 
Turcotte; Wolfe Stevedores Limited; 
Empire Stevedoring Co., Ltd.; North 
American Elevators Ltd.; Sorel Dock and 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; Brown & Ryan 
Limited and Eastern Canada Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd., and National Catholic Syndicate 
of Longshoremen of Sorel, Inc. (L.G., May, 
p. 699) was fully constituted in April with 


the appointment of Mr. Justice André 
Montpetit, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Montpetit was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Léonce Plante, QC, and Mare Lapointe, 
MCL, both of Montreal, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nominations of 
the companies and the union respectively. 

(2) The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in March to deal 
with matters in dispute between Red River 
Grain Company Limited, St. Boniface, 
Man., and Malt & Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America (L.G., May, 
p. 699), was fully constituted in April 
with the appointment of John B. Rollit, 
Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Rollit was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Ivan J. R. Deacon and Harvey Barber, 
both of Winnipeg, who were previously 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During April the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established in February to 
deal with matters in dispute between 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; Canadian National Steamships; and 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May. 
p. 699). The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

Keystone Transports Limited and Cana- 
dian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. (L.G.. 
Jan., pp. 54 and 90). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

Gatineau Bus Company Limited, Hull, 
Que., and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 591 (L.G.. 
May, p. 699). The strike was settled on 
April 20 with the assistance of Raoul 
Trépanier, Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Department. 


Britain’s 704 trade unions have a total membership of 9,480,000, the highest on record. > 
government statisticians have announced. i 
(For Canadian union membership, see Lasour GazeTrr, May, p. 646; for 


1,775,000. 
US. membership, p. 815). 
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Women members number approximately 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service, Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; Canadian National Steamships; 


Union Steamships Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, VC, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Relations 
& Disputes Investigation Act and a 
dispute affecting: “Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, the Applicant 

and 
British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service (Canadian Pacific Railway), 
Canadian National Steamships, Union 
Steamships Limited.” 


Dear Mr. Minister: 

On the 19th day of March 1953 you 
were pleased to appoint a Conciliation 
Board to investigate the above ‘dispute. 
The Board was constituted as follows:— 

Philip Fleming, Esq., Victoria, B.C., 
Chairman. 

Jack Price, Esq., Vancouver, 
Union Nominee Member. 

R. Mahoney, Esq., Vancouver, B.C., 
Company Nominee Member. 


BC., 


Hearings were held in Vancouver on 
March 30 and 31, April 1, April 2, April 9 
and April 10, 1953. The Easter holidays 
intervening. 

The Steamship Companies were repre- 
sented by:— 


T. Gossage, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

P. Ayrhart, Canadian National Rail- 
way. 

G. A. MacMillan, Canadian National 
Steamships. 

H. Tyson, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Capt. O. J. Williams, Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

E. E. Stewart, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

L. O. Dwyer, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

R. C. McLean, Union Steamships. 

Capt. W. Suffield, Union Steamships. 

J. Muirhead, Union Steamships. 
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| District, and (1) 


On April 15, 1953, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian 
British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; (2) Cana- 


dian National Steamships and (3) Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver. 


The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Philip Fleming, Victoria, B.C., 
who was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation 
of the other two members. The 
nominee of the companies was Richard 
A. Mahoney, Vancouver; the union 
nominee, Jack Price, Vancouver. 


The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 


The Employees were represented by the 
following Union members :— 
N. Cunningham. 
D. Joyce. 
B. Perkins. 
S. Scharp. 
D. W. O’Reiley. 


The hearings were protracted and 
delayed, there being three companies to 
consider and Easter intervened. 


Extensive briefs were presented. 


Waces: A two-year agreement was signed 
by the three companies on March 1, 1951, 
which contained the privilege of re-opening 
the wage clause on March 1, 1952. 

This was not done. 

A majority of the Board, Mr. J. Price 
and the Chairman, recommend a wage 
increase of Thirty Dollars ($30.00) per 
month across-the-board, except for stewards 
on Union Steamships who are to receive 
the wage increase of seven per cent (7%) 
and seven cents (7¢) recently negotiated 
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for the stewards on Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway 
boats. 

The Employers’ nominee, Mr. R. A. 
Mahoney, recommends a wage increase 
for all personnel of seven per cent (7%) 
and seven cents (7¢), across-the-board. 

The Board unanimously recommends: the 
following :— 

Rerroactiviry:: The wage increase to be 
retroactive to September 1, 1952. 

Union Security: Any unlicensed per- 
sonnel as provided for in this agreement 
shall be required to, as a condition of 
employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as a member thereof during 
their employment, or in the alternative to 
tender the Union one month’s dues, and 
to pay subsequent monthly dues, as 
required of Union members, and failure to 
pay such monthly dues shall be a bar to 
further employment with these companies 
until such arrears are paid. The above 
regulation shall be complied with within 
thirty (30) days of employment by the 
employees of the said companies. 

Vacations: It is recommended that the 
companies concerned shall grant one week 
holiday with pay after twelve (12) months 
service and two weeks holiday with pay 
after twenty-four (24) months service. 

As there are three companies concerned 
it is recommended that no company shall 
lessen the present benefits. 


Srarutory Hotmays: Unanimously recom- 
mended that there shall be seven (7). 


Penatty Rate: For cleaning double 
bottom water tanks, boilers, working inside 
smoke stacks, working in bilges below 
bottom deck plate a bonus of seventy-five 
cents (75¢) per hour is recommended. 


OILERS AND FirREMEN: It is recommended 
that each company specify the duties of 
Oilers and Firemen on sea watches on each 
ship. 

Carco—Perrry Orricers: It is recom- 
mended that Union Steamships include 
daymen in the category of Petty Officers 
in the Deck Department who receive over- 
time penalty pay, when called upon to 
work cargo. 


PAYMENT FoR Carco Hanpuine: In the 
light of evidence submitted this Board 


World's Longest Strike Has Ended 


The death of an Irish tavern keeper has ended a strike which lasted 14 years. 

The strike began when the publican, James Downey, fired a bartender. The 
Irish National Union of Vintners, Grocers and Allied Trade Assistants began to 
picket his tavern at Dun Laoghaire and continued, day after day, year after year, 
for 14 years until the proprietor’s death May 30. 
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recommends that the basis of pay for 
handling cargo remain as in the present 
agreement. 

Hours or Worx: Recommended that the 
hours of work remain as at present— 
namely eight hours within a spread of 
sixteen hours for all unlicensed deck and 
engine room ratings—other than watch- 
keepers. 

CALCULATION OF OvERTIME: Recommended 
that overtime be calculated as in the 
present contract in increments of fifteen 
(15) minutes. 

Stanppy TrmMe ror UNION STEAMSHIPS: 
Recommended regularly monthly wage rate 
be paid for standby time for Union Steam- 
ships—this not to include subsistence pay. 

Hours or Work ror Routine OPERATION 
Duties: Recommended that there be no 
change in the present hours of work during 
which routine operations are performed. 

We further recommend that the com- 
panies concerned make an effort to have 
the work performed in daylight hours 
where possible. 

Summer Bonus ror Cooks & Stmwarps 
Union STEAMSHIPS: Recommended that 
the summer overtime bonus for cooks and 
stewards employed by Union Steamships 
be increased from ‘Twenty-Five Dollars 
($25.00) per month to Thirty Dollars 
($30.00) per month. 


Overtime Pay: Recommended that the 
overtime rate of $1 per hour be increased 
by the same percentage amount as the 
recommended wage increase. 

Contract: Recommended the provisions 
of the contract other than wage rates be 
effective as of March 1, 1953. 

In the light of a very considerable 
amount of time and effort spent by all 
members of this Conciliation Board, it is 
expected that within the framework of the 
award a satisfactory settlement will be 
arrived at forthwith without further 
bargaining. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Pamir Fieminea 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) Jack Price 
Member 

(Sgd.) R. A. Manonry 
Member 
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Report of Arbitrator in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


In the matter of disputes between the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Canadian National Railways, and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
relating to requests for increased rates 
of pay, an escalator clause, rules 
changes, and a five-day week in yard 
service. 

By appointment of the Hon. the Minister 
of Labour, dated the 17th of April, 1953, 
reciting that, “whereas differences of 
opinion have arisen between the parties as 


to the proper interpretation and applica- 


tion of the provisions of Clause One of 
the said Memorandum of Understanding 


reading: ‘Increase of 12 per cent in wages 


effective February 1, 1953’,” I have been 
appointed to arbitrate the said issue and 
thereafter to report my award forthwith 
to the parties. 

On the 7th of February 1952, notices 


were served by the Brotherhood upon both 


the Canadian National and Canadian 


Pacific Railways, each of which contained 


the following request or demand :— 


that all wage rates however established, 
applicable to miles, overtime, arbitraries 
and special allowances, be increased by 
thirty-five per cent (35%), effective 
April 1, 1952. 


Ultimately, two Boards of Conciliation 


were appointed under a common chairman, 


and the majority reports, which were 
accepted by the railways but rejected by 
the Brotherhood, contained the following 


paragraph :— 
This Board, after hearing all the 
representations and bearing all these 


factors in mind, are prepared now to find 
that there should be a wage increase 
eee oer’ at this time of 12 per 
cent. 


It may be observed that in the case of 
the Board which dealt with the dispute to 
which the Canadian National Railways 
were a party, the railways’ rebuttal state- 


ment contained the following paragraph:— 


The above differentials and allowances 
have been in effect for a great number 
of years. Although arbitrary, they have 
become traditional, as have those con- 
tained in other Running Trades wage 
agreements. Settlements with Engineers 


Following the receipt of the reports 
of Conciliation Boards in disputes 
between the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (L.G., Feb., pages 248-259) and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(L.G., Feb., pages 260-274), further 
negotiations between the parties resulted 
in the signing by the railways and the 
union of a “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” at Montreal on February 24, 
1953. This Memorandum in turn 
became the subject of a dispute con- 
cerning the proper interpretation and 
application of its provision relating to 
a wage increase of 12 per cent. In 
consequence of a proposal made to the 
parties by the Minister of Labour, it 
was agreed that the differences between 
them on this matter should be referred 
to arbitration. On April 17, 1953, the 
Minister of Labour appointed the Hon. 
Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock to arbitrate 
the issue. The text of the arbitrator’s 
award, submitted to the parties on 
April 24, is reproduced herewith. 


and Conductors this year maintained the 
differentials and allowances in_ cents. 
Similarly, in this case, no wage adjust- 
ment should disturb existing differentials 
measured in cents. 


No reference is, however, made to this 
matter in the report of the Board which 
dealt with this dispute and the effective 
portion of their report is as above set out. 

Following the reports of the Conciliation 
Boards, negotiations took place between 
the Brotherhood and the railways which 
ultimately resulted in a meeting of January 
29, 1953, between the parties at which 
agreement was reached and a memorandum 
thereof drafted by one of the railway 
officers engaged in the negotiations. The 
relevant portion of this memorandum reads 
as follows: “12 per cent effective Feb. 1”. 

This was followed on the 4th of 
February by the signed memorandum of 
that date. This also was drafted by the 
railways. Paragraph 1 of this document 
is already reproduced above. 
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The facts above recited are common 
ground between the parties, as is also the 
fact that apart from the reference to the 
question of “differentials” in the rebuttal 
statement of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, to which I have referred, no reference 
was made to this subject by any of the 
parties prior to the dispute going to 
conciliation or during any of the negotia- 
tions subsequent to the reports of the 
Conciliation Boards. It was only subse- 
quent to February 4, 1953, when the new 
rates became the subject of discussion 
between the Canadian National Railways 
and its employees, and, in the case of the 
Canadian Pacific Railways, when the new 
rates were put into effect on the first pay- 
day subsequent to February 4, that the 
difference between the parties emerged. 

The railways took the view of the settle- 
ment that the “differentials’ between 
employees engaged in way freight service 
and through freight service, as well as 
certain other differentials between other 
classes of employees, were to be preserved, 
while the Brotherhood has maintained the 
contrary view. 

It seems plain that before the final docu- 
ment of February 4, 1953, was actually 
signed, those in charge of the preparation 
of the new schedule of rates on behalf of 
the Canadian National Railways were of 
the opinion that these differentials were 
to be maintained as a schedule of the new 
rates was prepared as early as February 2, 
in accordance with the railway view. This, 
however, did not come to the attention of 
any of the representatives of the Brother- 
hood until after the final memorandum of 
settlement had been signed. The repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood say that at 
no time when presenting their demands or 
subsequently, did they have in mind that 
these differentials would be preserved. 
The question for decision in such circum- 
stances is, therefore, as to what is the 


reasonable meaning of the language which 


_the parties have employed in the memo- 


randum of settlement, and whether, if such 
language is ambiguous, any light is thrown 
on its interpretation by relevant surround- 
ing circumstances. 


It is “wages” which under the document 
of February 4, 1953, are to be increased 
by 12 per cent, and there is no limitation 
or qualification. In my opinion, this 
language is clear and does not provide any 
basis for the limitation contended for by 
the railways. 

If the language employed could be said 
to have any ambiguity, it would seem to 
me that such ambiguity would be entirely 
removed by a number of considerations. 
In the first place, the request,or demand 
of the Brotherhood, as already pointed out, 
was for an increase in “all” wage rates 
however established. In the second place, 
the Canadian National Railways at least, 
advanced before that Conciliation Board 
the contention that any wage adjustments 
should not disturb “existing differentials 
measured in cents”, but, on the language 
employed by the Board in its report, that 
contention was not given effect. 

There is the further consideration that 
both memoranda of settlement were drawn 
by the railways themselves and if the 
increase was to be applied only to “basic” 
rates or to all wage rates “subject to 
existing differentials being preserved”, some 
such language would seem to have been 
called for. 


I think, therefore, that I cannot give 
effect to the contention of the railways and 
that in applying the increase of 12 per cent 
under the agreement of February 4, 1953, 
regard may not be had to the preservation 
of any pre-existing differentials. 

Dated at Ottawa this 24th day of April, 
1953. 

(Sgd.) R. L. Ketiock. 


Rail Union ‘Will Not Condone” Slowdowns 


A declaration that it “will not condone” 
slowdowns was made recently by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen when 
its members ended a five-day strike on the 
Union Railroad in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Brotherhood agreed that “the 
carrier is entitled to, and the employees 
are under obligation to perform, a fair and 
reasonable day’s work of eight hours.” 
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The strike of 1,500 men was called when 
two members of the union were given 
10-day suspensions for conducting slow- 


downs on the job. In the settlement with_ 


the carrier, however, the union agreed that 
the two employees had been at fault in 


the slowdown and that the management of “4 


the railroad had been justified in suspend- 
ing them. 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Pay for statutory holidays in the con- 
struction industry is provided in the 
agreement covering inside wiremen between 
certain electrical contractors in the prov- 
ince of British Columbia and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
summarized below. In addition to their 
regular wage rates employees receive 3:2 
per cent of their total earnings as pay for 
statutory holidays. 


Fishing 

Whaling—West Coast—British Columbia 
Packers Limited and United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers’ Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 


Preference of employment: the company 
agrees to recommend to its skippers that 
preference of employment be given each year 
to crew members who were engaged the 
previous year in the whaling operation and 
who rendered satisfactory service throughout 
the whole season. A memorandum of under- 
standing providing for such arrangement 
may be signed by the skipper and the union. 


Check-off: voluntary. 


Vacation pay: the minimum vacation pay 
for crew members shall be 2 per cent of 
their total regular wages. 


Minimum monthly wage rates for crew 
members employed on whale catchers: 
captain $325, chief engineer $310; mate, 
second engineer, cook $250; deckhands, fire- 
man $237. Jn addition to the above wage 
rates crew members will be paid a whale 
bonus on the following basis: all whales 
caught by the boats engaged in the opera- 
tion shall be pooled. The company will pay 
into the pool the following amounts for all 
legal size whales caught and processed during 
the 1953 season: blue whales $150 per whale; 
sperm, humpback, finback and bottlenose $80 
per whale; sei whales $35 per whale; gray 
whales (if bonus permitted by the govern- 
ment) $80 per whale. The bonus each mem- 
ber of the crew shall receive will be based 
on the number and kind of whales which 
were delivered to the plant during the period 
that he was sharing in the pool (from the 
time his vessel left the Coal Harbour Plant 
for the whaling grounds to the time of 
termination of employment). The pool money 
will be divided in the following proportion: 
each mate will be entitled to 20 shares, each 
first engineer to 11, each second engineer to 
9, and each cook, deckhand or fireman to 6 
shares. 

Each employee who stays the full season 
will be paid a seasonal bonus of $150. Any 
man fired for just cause after 3 months’ 
employment will be entitled to three-fifths 
of his seasonal bonus. Men injured or 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and_ Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the _Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


ment. A number of those recently 


received are summarized here. Agree- 
ments made obligatory under_the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article follow- 
ing this. 


falling sick or given permission for absence 
during the season, and men engaged as 
replacements after a boat has commenced 
operation who stay until the end of the 


season will be entitled to a proportionate 
part of the seasonal bonus. 

A “Special Supplement to the 1953 
Whaling Agreement” provided for a special 
bonus in addition to the above wages and 
bonuses: if the whaling fleet delivers 500 
to 549 legal size whales during the season 
each crew member will receive a flat bonus 
of $150; if 550 or more whales are delivered 
the bonus will be increased to $200. To be 
eligible for the full special bonus a crew 
member must have been employed from 
June 1, 1953, until the completion of the 
whaling season. Crew members hired after 
June 1, 1953, who remain until the com- 
pletion of the season will receive a bonus 
on a pro rata basis. 

Transportation: the company shall be 
responsible for transportation from and to 
the port of hiring, provided the employee 
stays the full period for which he was 
engaged or is fired; if he quits of his own 
accord, he shall be responsible for his trans- 
portation costs. 

Bedding: the company will supply blankets, 
sheets, pillow slips and pillows to each crew 
member. Clean sheets and pillow slips shall 
be supplied weekly, subject to return of the 
vessel to the station. A laundry and service 
charge of $3 per month is payable by each 
crew member. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing 


Whale Processing—Coal Harbour, B.C. — 
British Columbia Packers Limited 
(Coal Harbour Whaling Station) and 
the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1953, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. 

Union security: preferential hiring of 
union members. 

Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours, for all 
work after 5 p.m. Mondays through Fridays 
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or 12 noon on Saturdays and for all work 
on Sundays, on 5 specified holidays and on 
any other days proclaimed British Columbia 
statutory holidays within the meaning of the 
“Wactories Act”; double time for work on 4 
other specified paid holidays. 

Rest periods: employees will be granted 
two 10-minute rest periods per day. 

Vacation pay: an employee working less 
than 1,152 hours (including overtime) in a 
calendar year will receive vacation pay 
equal to 2 per cent of his straight time and 
overtime earnings, while an employee work- 
ing 1,152 hours or more will receive 4 per 
cent of his earnings up to a maximum of 2 
weeks’ pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: plant—shift 
boss $1.59; pressman, digestor man and/or 
oilman, dryer fireman $1.43; meal man $1.34, 
head evaporator operator $1.54; evaporator 
operator $1.44, apprentice $1.32; deck— 
flenser $1.63; saw man, hook tender, rib 
cutter $1.39, deck crew $1.32; engineers— 
$1.27 to $1.63; sundry—port engineer and/or 
machinist $1.63, assistant $1.50; harpoon- 
smith $1.63, helper $1.34; maintenance man 
$1.51; bulleook $230 per month (no control 
of hours), watchman $230 per month. 
Charge hands will receive 7 cents per hour 
extra. For “dirty” jobs employees will be 
paid up to 25 cents per hour extra while 
on such jobs. Each man shall receive a 
bonus of 16-7 cents for each whale pro- 
cessed at the plant during the period the 
employee is engaged at the plant. (The 
above wage rates and bonus are the same 
as in the previous agreement.) 

Transportation: the company shall be 
responsible for one-way transportation if the 
employee works at the plant 24 months or 
longer, and for two-way transportation if he 
stays for 6 months or longer, completes the 
season, or completes the work for which he 
was engaged. 

Medical Services Association: “it is agreed 
that conditions covering MSA shall con- 
tinue as at present and any changes incor- 
porated in other shore workers’ agreements 
shall apply to employees employed at the 
Coal Harbour Whaling Station.” 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and for sanitary living 
accommodation. 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables—Van- 
couver, B.C —Bestovall Canning Com- 
pany Limited and The United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Local 350. 


Agreement entered into July 24, 1952, to 
continue in effect until October 31, 1954, and 
thereafter, unless terminated or amended at 
that date on 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship; however, an employee may withdraw 
from the union during the period from 
October 16 to October 31 in any year. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 
New employees will not be subjected to the 
compulsory check-off until they have com- 
pleted 60 days service, unless they become 
members of the union. 

Hours: from November 1 to June 30— 
8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week; 
from July 1 to October 31—9 per day 6 
days a week, a 54-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for the first 2 hours of 
work in excess of the above hours; double 
time thereafter and for work on 6 specified 
paid holidays; for work on Sundays and on 
holidays. other than paid holidays, employees 
will be paid time and one-half. 
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Rest periods: all employees will be granted 
a 10-minute rest period during each work 
period of 4 or more hours. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the Holidays Act of British 
Columbia; after 5 years’ continuous service 
(1,125 days) employees will be granted 2 
weeks and after 15 years’ service (3,375 
days) 3 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates (retroactive to April 1, 
1952, for employees on the payroll July 24, 
1952): Females—general grade 2 (graders, 
peelers, corers), first 2 weeks 74 cents, there- 
after 84 cents; special grade 1 (weighers, 
syrupers, machine operators, can catchers), 
first 3 weeks 84 cents, thereafter 91 cents; 
supervisors 94 cents; Males—boys up to and 
including 18 years 82 cents; casual workers 
$1 to $1.06; general grade 2 (general 
cannery workers with no job classification 
and swampers) $1.12; special grade 1 
(machine operators, supervisors, line-men, 
cookers, maintenance men and truck drivers) 
$1.24. Any female worker placed on any job 
or classification formerly occupied by a male 
worker must receive the rate for the male 
classification provided she is capable of doing 
the work without further assistance. 

Escalator clause: the above wage rates 
will be adjusted upwards or downwards, 
each six months, on the basis of one cent 
per hour for each full 1-3 points change 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index from the index figure pub- 
lished for the month of July 1952, up to a 
limit of 5 cents per hour. If this formula 
for the calculation of the cost-of-living bonus 
should, in any 6-month period, call for an 
increase or a decrease of more than 5 cents 
per hour above or below the present basic 
wage rates, either party shall have the right 
to re-open the above wage provisions on 
Tih 1, 1953, November 1, 1953, and April 1, 
1954. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the safety and health 
of employees. 


Bakery Products—W innipeg, Man— 
Christie Brown and Company Limited 
and the Retail Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union, Local 650 (Retail, 
Wholesale Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 27. 
1952, to October 16, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 

Check-off: all new employees after 30 days 
of employment and all employees presently 
members of the union shall be required, as 
a condition of employment, to remain on the 
dues check-off for the duration of the agree- 
ment. 

Hours: for production workers 84 (pre- 
viously 9) per day Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday, a 42-hour (previously a 
44-hour) week: for the shipping floor sta 
8 per day, 5 days a week a 40-hour week: 
for engineers 44 (previously 48) hours per 
week as per posted working schedule. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the above daily or weekly hours and for 
work on Sundays (except in the case of 
preparatory workers, engineers and watch- 
men), double time and one-half for work on 
8 specified paid holidays and time and one- _ 
half on any other unpaid holiday. 

Relief periods: all employees will be 
allowed two 15-minute relief periods, one in 
the forenoon and one in the afternoon. 


Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s continuous service, provided the 
employee has not been away from work 


more than 5 weeks in the previous 12- 


months period, 2 weeks after 3, and 3 weeks 
after 20 years of continuous service. 

Hourly wage rates: females—general 95% 
cents, machine operator $1.08; males—general 
$1.194; machine captain, ovenman $1.31; 
assemblyman $1.274, receiver $1.304, assistant 
mixers $1.24 and $1.314, mechanics $1.35 to 
$1.524, day engineer $1.404, engineer watch- 
man $1.28, senior cone machine operator 
$1.254; shipper $54.74 (per week), assistant 
$48.24 (per week); deliveryman $50.93 and 
$53.62 (per week). (The above rates are 
in most cases from 5 to 113 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates.) Starting 
and step-up rates: for females and males 
under 18 years 73 cents, increased to 75 
cents after one month, to 774 cents after 2 
months, to 82 cents after 4 months and to 
88 cents after 8 months; for males and 
employees of the agency and shipping branch 
92 cents, increased to 95 cents after one 
month, to 984 cents after 2 months, to $1.03 
after 4 months and to $1.10 after 8 months; 
additional raises based on merit. At the 
end of 12 months actually worked time, the 
employee shall reach the maximum of his 
classification. 

Night shift differential: a premium of 5 

cents per hour will be paid to any employee 
starting work between 4 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
_ Seniority will be the determining factor 
in lay-offs, re-hirings and promotions pro- 
vided that, in the opinion of the company, 
there is equality of skill, competence and 
efficiency. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a Safety Committee. 


Handbags—Toronto, Ont—Certain Hand- 
bag Manufacturers, Members of the 
Handbag Manufacturers’ Guild, and the 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union, Local 8. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1952, until June 1, 1954, and for an addi- 
tional year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: closed shop. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above daily hours. 
Employees losing time of their own volition 
shall have to work out this time during the 
same week before they are entitled to over- 
time pay. Overtime work shall not be 
permitted until all help in the trade is 
employed, except in case of emergency. 

Statutory holidays: employees who have 
worked in the industry at least 6 months 
will be allowed 5 paid holidays if they have 
been with the same employer for at least 2 
weeks prior to the holiday. For work on 3 
other specified holidays employees will be 
paid time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay will be granted to 
employees with more than one but. less than 
3 years of work in the industry in accord- 
ance with government regulations. Employees 
who have worked for one firm 3 or more 
but less than 5 Fees shall be entitled to 
an additional half week, while those who 
have worked for one firm 5 or more years 
will be entitled to 2 weeks vacations with 


pay. 
Gages: effective August 15, 1952, all 


union members who were on the payroll of 
the employer on August 5, 1952, were to 
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receive a general wage increase of 5 per 
cent. Effective January 1, 1953, employees 
were to be granted an additional increase 
of $1 per week. 

Health and Sick Benefit Fund: the 
employers will pay into the fund a levy of 
one per cent of the total monthly payroll 
for all eligible employees. The fund _ is 
administered by a joint committee on which 
the manufacturers and the employees are 
represented by an equal number of repre- 
sentatives. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Explosives and_ Fertilizers—McMaster- 
ville, P.Q—Canadian Industries 
Limited, Beloeil Explosive Works, 
Beloeil Agricultural Chemicals Works 
and Beloeil Central Research Labora- 
tory, and Le Syndicat des Travailleurs 
des Produits Chimiques de McMaster- 
ville (Chemical Products Workers 
Syndicate of McMasterville). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 27, 
1952, to October 26, 1954. Hither party may, 
on 10 days’ notice, require the other party 
to enter into negotiations for the renewal 
of the agreement within 2 months of the 
expiry date and both parties shall there- 
upon enter into such negotiations in good 
faith and make every reasonable effort to 
secure such renewal. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
May 1951, p. 688) with the following changes 
and addition:— 

Hours of work are reduced from 44 to 42 
per week; they are now—for single and 
certain multiple shift operations 84 per day 
on 4 days and 8 hours on one day each 
week, and for continuous and certain 
multiple shift operations 8 hours per day 
for 5 days during 3 weeks and for 6 days 
during the fourth week. 

Hourly wage rates are increased in most 
cases by from 21 to 23 cents per hour and 
now range from $1.21 to $1.60 per hour. 

Escalator clause: an escalator clause has 
been added to the agreement. It provides 
for a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
hour for each 1:1 points rise in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
above 187-6 (index figure for August 1952). 
The bonus is to be adjusted quarterly, 
upwards and downwards, but in no event 
shall a decline in the index below 187-6 
points provide a basis for a reduction in 
the wage rates. If the index is discontinued 
or its method of calculation changed the 
two parties will meet with a view to nego- 
tiating an equivalent basis of calculating the 
cost-of-living bonus. 


Construction 


Plumbers—/redericton, N.B—The Fred- 
ericton Branch of the Master Plumbers 
and Heating Contractors and the 
United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, Local 772. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1953, to December 31, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: preferential hiring of 


union members or of men _ willing and 
eligible to join the union within 30 days. 
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No workman shall be employed to do any 
work in Fredericton in connection with 
sanitation or the city water supply system 
who is not in possession of a provincial 
plumber’s licence; apprentices will be 
allowed to work on this type of work. 
Members of the union likewise agree to 
work only for recognized shops and to give 
preference to shops which are parties to the 
agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Members 
on sheet metal work in the shops will 
be allowed to work after the ordinary 
hours of labour for the regular rate of pay. 
Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 
until midnight, double time thereafter and 
for work on Sunday and on 9 specified 
holidays. If to finish a repair job on a 
regular working day will not take more than 
one hour, it will be done at the regular rate 
of wages. 

Vacation pay shall be at the rate of 2 per 
cent of wages. 

: Minimum rate of wages shall be $1.45 per 
nour. 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
work will have their board and fare paid by 
the employer. 

Apprentices will be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the New Bruns- 
wick Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
grievances. 


Bricklayers—Edmonton, Alta—T he General 
Contractors’ Section of the Edmonton 
Builders’ Exchange and the _ Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America, Local 1. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 9, 
1953, to March 31, 1954. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 

5 p.m. Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. To work more than one shift, per- 
mission of the union must be obtained; such 
shift work shall be paid at the rate of 8 
hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. Outside the 
city limits 9 hours a day may be worked as 
well as Saturdays; however, the ninth hour 
must be paid for at time and one-half and 
Saturdays at double time. Overtime: time 
and one-half for the first 2 (previously 4) 
hours after the regular shift and double 
time thereafter until 8 am. and for work 
on Sundays and on 8 specified holidays: 
however, overtime and work on Sundays and 
on holidays may be performed only in cases 
oft emergency. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$2.22 (previously $2.17); for approved oven 
or boiler firebrick work 10 cents per hour 
extra; foremen 25 cents per hour additional 
to the journeyman’s rate. 

A full time forman shall be employed on 
each job requiring 3 journeymen and appren- 
tices. The foreman must be a member of 
the union. 

Apprentices: the employing of apprentices 
shall be governed by regulations of the 
Alberta Apprenticeship Board. 

Shelter: suitable clean shelter from storms 
and a suitable lockfast place for tools and 
clothes must be provided for the men. 

Out-of-town jobs: men hired in the City 
of Edmonton and sent to out-of-town jobs 
will receive suitable transportation and 
board. and room; they will be paid for 
travelling time, up to 8 hours in 24. 

Provision is made for the settling of 
disputes. 
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Electricians (Inside Wiremen)—Van- 
couver, B.C—Certain Electrical Con- 
tractors and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 213. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
1, 1952, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter, 
subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: closed shop. Union mem- 
bers shall. not contract for electrical work in 
the Province of British Columbia. No con- 
tractor shall perform work on any electrical 
installation within the scope of the agree- 
ment. The union will permit its members 
to work only for contractors who have 
signed this agreement, except in the case of 
government or utility work. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
between 8 a.m. and 12 noon and 1 p.m. and 
5 p.m. (or 12.30 p.m. and 4.30 p.m.), a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: double time for all 
work outside above hours. Shift work will 
not be permitted except in cases of necessity. 
Employees on shift or night work will 
receive double time for the first 3 nights; 
thereafter they will be paid at the rate of 
8 hours’ pay for each 73-hour shift on 
ordinary working days. 

Statutory holidays: work on 9 specified 
holidays will be paid for at double time. 
Commencing November 1, 1952, all employees 
will receive, in addition to their regular 
wage rates, 3-2 per cent of their total earn- 
ings, which will be recognized as pay for 
statutory holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted on the 
basis of 2 per cent of the annual earnings; 
vacations must be taken in the year in which 
they accrue. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen wiremen 
for period November 1. 1952, to March 31, 
1953, $2.20 (an increase of 10 cents per hour 
over previous rate) ; thereafter $2.30; appren- 
tices 40 per cent of journeyman’s rate during 
first 6 months, 50 per cent during second 6 
months and so on to 85 per cent during 
eighth 6 months; helper 75 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate; foreman with 4 or less 
journeymen 15 cents, with more than four 
30 cents per hour extra; general foreman 
60 cents per hour extra. Members 60 years 
of age or over will be employed on work 
which suits their physical ability and which 
is acceptable to them. 

There shall be no restriction on the use 
of labour saving machinery or equipment on 
the job. However, any such machinery or 
equipment shall be operated by members of 
the union. 

Out-of-town jobs: on jobs outside the 
corporate limits of the City of Vancouver, 
but within the area of Greater Vancouver, 
workmen will be paid 8% hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work. All cost of transportation in 
excess of ordinary city carfare will be paid 
by the employer. On jobs outside the 
boundaries of Greater Vancouver employees 
will receive actual travelling expenses to and 
from the job, travelling time (8 hours in 
24) and reasonable living expenses for the 
full 7-day week. 

Welfare fund: commencing November 1, 
1952, the contractors will pay an additional 
3 cents per hour into the Electrical Workers 


Welfare Trust Fund, bringing the total pay- _ 


ment to 8 cents per hour. 

Apprentices: the ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen shall not exceed one apprentice 
or one helper to 2 journeymen, except where 


' 


only one journeyman is required on a job, 
when the employer can work one apprentice 
or one helper with one journeyman. : 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation, Storage, Communication 


Truck Transportation—Vancouver and 
New Westminster, B.C—Certain Com- 
panies and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, 
Local 31 (General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers’ Union). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 
16, 1952, to March 31, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Union security: preferential hiring of 
union members combined with union shop. 
The employer shall have free choice of 
unemployed union members for employment. 
The union will co-operate as far as possible 
in maintaining a list of unemployed union 
members. 

Check-off: 
members. 

Hours: 84 per day, 47 per week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first 24 
hours of work in excess of 84 hours per day, 
double time thereafter. For work on 7 
specified paid holidays employees will be 
paid time and one-half for the first 84 hours, 
double time and one-quarter for the next 24 
hours and triple time thereafter. For work 
on Sundays and on any holidays so desig- 
nated by either the Provincial or the 
Dominion Government, employees will be 
paid time and one-half. (Previous agree- 
ment provided for 3 paid holidays.) 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 5 years’ service. 
A year’s service shall be 1,500 hours of work 
in a calendar year. 

Hourly wage rates: tow motor operators 
$1.43, truck drivers $1.38 and $1.43; female 
truck drivers $1.23; furniture operators and 
packers, trailer, semi-trailer and low bed 
machinery operators $1.48; swampers and 
helpers, warehousemen and checkers $1.38; 
furniture swampers, furniture packers’ 
helpers $1.403; motorcycle operators $1.23. 
(The above rates are 8 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates.) Effective April 1, 
1953, the above wage rates were to be in- 
creased by 7 cents per hour. For the first 
6 months inexperienced employees will be 
paid not more than 10 cents per hour less 
than experienced employees. 

Provision is made for seniority rights 
and the adjustment of disputes. 


compulsory for all union 


Public Utility Operation 

Electric Light and Power—Chavrlotietown, 
P.EI—Maritime Electric Company 
Limited and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 1432. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
11, 1953, to February 10, 1954, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day 53 days per week 
(excluding Sunday), a 44-hour week, except 
that employees in power plants, whose 
regular duties, because of variations necessi- 
tated by rotation of shifts, require them to 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays, 
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shall work an average of 8 hours per day 
and of 48 hours per week. Rural service 
men shall work such hours as the service 
requires but in general not more than 44 
hours per week. Overtime: time and one- 
half will be paid after the regular working 
day and for work on 9 specified paid 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service permanent employees will be 
granted 2 weeks. 

Sick pay: in the case of permanent 
employees absent through sickness or occupa: 
tional accidents, the payment of wages, 
wholly or in part, will be a matter to rest 
solely in the company’s discretion. 

Hourly wage rates: power plant operator 
$1.23 to $1.34, assistant $1.11 to $1.23; 
boiler operator $1.11 to $1.23, power plant 
helper 97 cents, power plant maintenance 
men 97 cents to $1.23, line crew foreman 
$1.34, lineman $1.11 and $1.23, digger oper- 
ator 95 cents, groundman and labourer 90 
cents, line storekeeper $235 per month, rural 
service men $190 to $217 .per month; 
learners and apprentices—minimum starting 
rate $75 per month with review every 3 
months. (The above rates are approximately 
5 per cent higher than the previous rates.) 

Seniority: in the case of promotion, 
demotion, laying-off or discharge of 
employees, seniority shall be one of the 
factors the company shall take into con- 
sideration. 

Provision is made for a Labour-Manage- 
ment Committee, the settling of differences 
and the safety of employees. 


Service 
Hotel — Toronto, Ont.—The Sheraton 
Limited (Toronto Division, King 


Edward Hotel) and Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 299. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
13, 1953, to May 1, 1954, and_ thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: voluntary and irrevocable (may 
be revoked only within the last 30 days prior 
to the termination date of the agreement). 

Hours: in laundry department and for 
painters, seamstresses, carpenters, uphol- 
sterers, electrical maintenance, plasterers, 
locksmiths and their helpers and labourers 
in the maintenance department 44 per week; 
telephone operators not more than 45 per 
week within a period of 48 hours of con- 
tainment; in all other departments 48 hours 
per week. Overtime: time and one-half after 
9 hours of daily work and for work in 
excess of the regular assigned weekly hours; 
double time for work on 5 (previously 4) 
specified paid holidays. However, in lieu of 
a paid holiday the company may grant an 
employee a substitute day off with pay within 
a period of 30 days prior to or subsequent 
to the holiday concerned. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, after 3 years’ continuous 
service 2 weeks. 

Paid sick leave: full time regular employees 
on completion of one year’s continuous ser- 
vice will be entitled to a maximum of 6 
days’ non-cumulative sick leave allowance. 
Such allowance shall only commence after 
the third day of illness; it will not be 
granted in case of illness or accidents which 
are compensable under the provincial laws. 
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In case of death in the immediate family 
full time regular employees after one year’s 
continuous service will be entitled to 3 days 
leave of absence with pay. However, the 
total death leave allowance in any one year 
shall not exceed 6 days. 

Daily (8-hour day) wage rates for cer- 
tain classifications, retroactive to January 
1, 1953 (job rates after 48 days): house- 
keeping department—housemen, lobby porter 
$7.12: chambermaid, scrub maid $6.02; 
service department—elevator operator $7.12; 


bell captains $6.17, assistants $3.92; 
doorman $5.67; bellmen, page boy $3.47; 
baggage porter $5.22; food preparation 


department—pastry chef $11.76; night 
chef, banquet chef, fry cook, sauce cook 
$10.66; broiler cook, assistant pastry chef, 
night baker $9.56; staff cook, short order 
cook, baker (day) $8.46; assistant fry cook, 
oysterman, assistant baker $7.91: assistant 
staff cook, assistant banquet chef $7.36; soup 


man $6.81; helpers and apprentices $6.02; 
pastry porters, pot washers $5.52; pantry 
girls $4.72; food, beverage and entertainment 
department—head waiters $8.87, waiters $5.87 
and $6.17, head bus boy $6.02, bus boys $5.52; 
repairs and maintenance department—elec- 
trical maintenance, plasterer $10.11; spray 
painter, locksmith $9.56; painter, uphol- 
sterer, carpenter $9.01; helpers $7.12 and 
$7.91, seamstress $6.52; laundry department 
$5.52 to $7.36; telephone department $6.52. 
(The above rates are 32 cents per day 
higher than the previous rates.) Effective 
May 2, 1953, the wage rates will be in- 
creased by 8 cents per day. All employees 
in the food preparation and the food, 
beverage and entertainment departments will 
be charged with two (head waiters with 3) 
meals per day, such amounts to be deducted 
from the rates shown above. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of three new agreements, the 
amendment of ten and the correction of 
five others. In addition to those summar- 
ized below, they include: the extension of 
new agreements for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at Magog and at Sherbrooke; the 
amendment of the agreement for the ladies’ 
handbag industry in the province; and the 
correction of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at Trois Riviéres, for the 
building and for the printing trades at 
Montreal and for the building trades at 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazetTr, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GazettE monthly since 
June, 1934. 
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Sorel and at St. Hyacinthe, published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, March 28. 
An amendment to the agreement for trade 
and office employees at Jonquiére was 
published April 18. 


A request for a new agreement for the 
sash and door industry (woodworkers) 
and requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for longshoremen (ocean), for 
checkers (ocean) and for hospitals, etc., at 
Quebec were gazetted April 4. Requests 
for new agreements for the building trades 
at Quebec and at Rimouski, and requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
the uncorrugated paper box industry and 
the glass processing industry at Quebec and 
for the ladies’ handbag industry in the 
province were gazetted April 11. A request 
for a new agreement for the retail fur 
industry at Montreal und requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe, for the 
uncorrugated paper box industry and for 
garages and service stations at Quebec, for 
longshoremen (inland and coastal) at 
Montreal and for the dress manufacturing 
industry in the province were published 
April 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 


ing the levy of assessment on the parties to 
certain agreements. 


Mining 


Building Materials Industry, Province of © 


Quebec 


See below under “Manufacturing”. 
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Manufacturing 


Tannery Employees, Province of Quebec. 


An Order in Council dated March 19 
and gazetted March 28, makes binding the 
terms of a new agreement between certain 
employers in the leather tanning and 
currying, ete. industry and Le Syndicat 
Catholique des employés de tanneries de 
Québec inc.; Le Syndicat Catholique des 
travailleurs du cuir et de la chaussure inc., 
of Plessisville; Le Syndicat national des 
tanneurs et corroyeurs inc., of St. Hyacinthe. 
Agreement to be in effect from March 28, 
1953, to March 27, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
entire province divided into 3 Zones as 
follows: Zone I—the Island of Montreal and 
the city of Quebec and municipalities totally 
within a radius of 10 miles from the Island 
of Montreal and the city of Quebec. Zone 
TI—any other city of a population of 10,000 
or more; Zone I1I—the rest of the prov- 
ince. However, those establishments of Zone 
TII employing a minimum of 26 workers will 
be considered as belonging to Zone II. 

Hours: 60 per week for stationary engine- 
men and maintenance men (millwrights), 72 
per week for watchmen, 53 hours for all other 
employees. (Weekly hours are unchanged.) 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of weekly hours or in excess of 12 
hours per day, and for work on Sundays 
or any of 9 specified holidays. Overtime 
for stationary enginemen and watchmen is 
limited to work in excess of weekly hours 
and the provision governing specified holi- 
days does not apply to these categories. For 
workers being .paid higher than the 
minimum rates set for class A, overtime 
will be paid at the hourly rate actually 
Being paid, increased by half the rate of 
class 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
paid on an hourly basis or on a piece-work 
basis are increased by 7 cents per hour for 
all classes in the 3 Zones. New minimum 
rates are now as follows (piece-work 
rates in parentheses): at least 60 per cent 
of male employees, including all stationary 
enginemen and maintenance men (mill- 
wrights), and at least 60 per cent of female 
employees 95 cents ($1.03) in Zone I, 91 
(98-6) cents in Zone II, 85 (92) cents in 
Zone III; not more than 25 per cent of 
male employees, including watchmen, and 
not more than 25 per cent of female 
employees 80 (863) cents in Zone Nhe HG 
(83-2) cents in Zone II, 71 (76:6) cents 
in Zone III; not more than 15 per cent 
of male, or of female_employees 65 (70) 
cents in Zones I and II, 60 (643) cents in 
Zone III. Piece-work rates in effect on 
February 10, 1953, are increased by 7 per 
cent. During the first year of operation 
new firms in Zone III will benefit by a 
reduction of 20 per cent on the minimum 
rates shown, during the first 6 months; this 
percentage is reduced to 10 per cent during 
the second 6 months. 

Vacation with pay provisions are un- 
changed as follows: employees with 2 months 
or more of service in the preceding calendar 
year are entitled to 7 days of vacation with 
pay calculated at 2 per cent of earnings in 
the preceding calendar year. After 3 years’ 
service an additional 7 days with pay 
calculated on the same basis. At the 
employer’s option this second week may be 
withheld but vacation pay granted. 


Fashion Accessories Industry, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated March 19 
and gazetted March 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1948, p. 332; Jan. 1950, p. 77; July, 
pelos): 

Territorial jurisdiction now comprises the 
Island of Montreal and the area within a 
radius of 15 (previously 10) miles from its 
limits. 

Specified paid holidays are increased from 
pee 3 by the addition of St. Jean Baptiste 

ay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
as follows: stamper, special machine oper- 
ator from 47 to 55 cents per hour; crochet 
beader from 44 to 50 cents; hand embroidery 
worker, floor help, covered button and 
buckle maker from 39 to 45 cents; bonnaz 
operator from $1.07 to $1.20; pleater and 
pattern maker from 63 to 90 cents; pleater’s 
assistant from 39 to 55 cents. New scales 
of minimum rates for apprentices, as well as 
revised periods of apprenticeship are pro- 
vided for in this amendment. (Weekly 
hours are unchanged at 40 per week.) 

Vacation with pay: two weeks’ with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of earnings during period 
of employment in each year; maximum not 
to exceed 2 weeks of regular pay. The 4 
per cent will also be payable on termination 
of employment. (Previously 7 days of con- 
tinuous vacation with pay after one year of 
service.) 


Printing Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April 1951, p. 544; April 1952, p. 451; 
March 1953, p. 432). Agreement to be in 
effect until December 31, 1953, inclusive. 

Specified paid holidays are increased from 
8 to 9 by the addition of Confederation Day. 

Minimum wage rates: day shift—typog- 
rapher, keyboard caster operator, electro- 
typer $1.574 per hour for class “A” $1.524 
for class “B”, $1.473 for class “C” (electro- 
typers not included in classes “B” or bal Ce 
bookbinding finish-gilder $1.574 for class TAC ge 
$1.524 for class “B”, $1.473 for class “C”, 
$1.434 for class “Hi”; stereotyper $1.56 for 
class “A”, $1.52 for class “B”, $1.47 for 
class “C”; pressman $1.55 for class SCAR 
$1.51 for class “B”, $1.46 for class “C”; 
photo-engraver and camera operator $1.51 
for class “A”; bookbinder $1.51 for class 
“A”, $1.48 for class “B”, $1.44 for class eo. 
$1.42 for class “EH”, analine press (paper 
bags) $1.53 for class “BRB”: typographer and 
pressman on platen press $1.27 for class “D”. 
(The above rates are from 73 to 10 cents 
per hour higher than those previously in 
effect.) Minimum weekly wage rates for 
bookbinding female employees are from $1 
to $3 per week higher as follows: from $17 
per week during first 6 months of first year 
to $30 per week during the second 6 months 
of fourth year. Apprentices’ minimum rates 
are from $1 to $3.50 per week higher. 
Helpers’ rates are unchanged at 60 cents 
per hour in first year, 64 cents in second 


ear. 
7 In Lévis and Lotbiniére counties the wage 
scale may be reduced by 3 (previously 5) 
per cent. In judicial districts other than 
that of Quebec the wage scale may be 
reduced by 10 (previously 123 per cent). 
Other provisions include apprenticeship 
regulations. 
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Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal, Trois Riviéres and Sher- 
brooke Districts 


An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Kebs: 19515. 5p.) 233; eJune; spe 827, Aug, 
Dee LlLOT, Octep, 1oiis mala 1902.6 Dp. ops 
May 1953, p. 728). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone II 
are from 8 to 10 cents per hour higher than 
those previously in effect and are now as 
follows: mechanic $1.10; fitter, blacksmith 
99 cents, helper 88 cents per hour. Effective 
May 1, 1953, minimum rates for mechanics 


will be increased from $1.10 to $1.20, for- 


fitters and blacksmiths from 99 cents to 
$1.10 and for helpers from 88 cents to 97 
cents per hour. 


Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec 
An Order in Council dated April 2 


and gazetted April 11, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 


1950, p.) 872, Aug.,~p. 1185, Dee., 
eet ip 1951, p. 1539; Feb. 1953, 
p. 283, April, p. 582, May, p. 728). The 


United Mineworkers of America” and “The 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
International Union” are added to the list 
of contracting parties. 


Part II—Stone Industry 


‘New working conditions replace | those 
which previously governed this section of 
the present agreement as follows:— 


NATURAL STONE ] 

This part of the stone industry applies 
to any finishing operations on limestone, 
sand stone and any other natural stone with 
the exception of granite and marble. 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
entire province of Quebec. 

Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44-hour week for stone cutters, 
apprentice cutters; other classifications 
mentioned in the wage scale, 10 per day, 5 
on Saturdays, a 55-hour week. No daily or 
weekly limitation for watchmen. 

Overtime: as previously in effect all over- 
time is paid for at time and one-half; 
double time for work on Sunday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 10 
to 25 cents per hour higher than _ those 
previously in effect and are now as follows: 
stonecutter $1.30; planerman and_ stone 
turner 95 cents in first year, $1.10 after 
one year; carborundum machine operator 
$1.10; sawyerman (all kinds) 95 cents in 
first 12 months, thereafter $1.05; craneman 
95 cents in first 12 months, thereafter $1.10; 
helper and labourer 95 cents; blacksmith 85 
cents in first year, 95 cents in second year, 
thereafter $1.25. New minimum rates for 
apprentice stonecutters now range from 70 
cents in first year to $1 in third year. 
(Previously apprentice stonecutters received 
60 cents in first 6 months, 70 cents in second 
6 months, 80 cents in second year and 90 
cents in third year.) Watchmen’s rates are 
unchanged at $30 per week. 

Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 
per cent of annual earnings after one year of 
continuous service with the same employer; 
2 per cent of earnings for those employees 
with less than one year’s service. (Vacation 
provisions are unchanged.) 
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ARTIFICIAL STONE 

The provisions of this part of the stone 
industry section of the present agreement 
for the building materials industry which 
apply to all operations in the artificial stone 
industry are the same as those shown above 
for the natural stone industry with the 
following exceptions: — 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturday, 55 per 
week. (Previously artificial stone dressers 
worked a maximum of 44 per week.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates are from 5 to 
20 cents per hour higher as follows: artificial 
stone dresser $1.25; machine operator $1.10; 
machinist and maintenance man _ $1.40; 
rammer and moulder $1.05; helper and 
labourer 95 cents; modeller $1.55. Minimum 
rates for artificial stone dressers’ apprentices 
range from 70 cents per hour in first 4 
months to $1 in third 4 months. 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 

The terms governing this part of the stone 
industry section of the present agreement 
which apply to all operations in the fabrica- 
tion of concrete and cement blocks are 
similar to those shown above for the 
natural and artificial stone industries with 
the following exceptions:— 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
entire province divided into 2 Zones— 
Zone I, the Island of Montreal and the 
cities of Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Cap- 
de-la Madeleine; Zone II, the remainder of 
the province. 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: all trades 
and all categories—95 cents per hour in 
Zone I; 85 cents in Zone II. 

CEMENT PIPES 

The terms of this part of the stone 
industry section of the present agreement 
which governs all operations in the manu- 
facture of cement pipes are similar, in all 
respects to those governing the fabrication 
of concrete blocks, shown above. 

OrHEeR CEMENT Propucts 

This part of the stone industry section 
of the present agreement applies to the 
manufacturing of precast cement wall and 
roofing slabs, joyce, panels, etc. 

Territorial jurisdiction: entire province of 
Quebec. 

Boerds 10 per day, 5 on Saturday, 55 per 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all over- 
time; double time on Sunday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: labourer and 
helper $1.15; lift truck operator, mixer 
operator and all other categories $1.25. 
Night shift premium 5 cents per hour. 

Vacation provisions are the same as those 
shown above for the natural stone industry. 


Construction 

Structural Iron Industry, Province of 
Quebec 
An Order in Council dated March 19 


and gazetted March 28, extends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Noy. 1952, p. 1481) to July 1, 1953. 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, extends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June 1952, p. 781, March 1953, p. 432, 
April, p. 582, May, p. 728) to July 1, 1953. 


(Continued on page 911) 


Labour yas 


Labour Legislation, 1951 and 1952, 


in Northwest and Yukon Territories 


Workmen's compensation benefits in Yukon and Northwest Territories 
have been made the same as Alberta’s. Mining and steam boiler ordi- 
nances revised. Yukon ordinance effects general regulation of hours 


In the Northwest and Yukon Territories, 
ordinances of interest to employers and 
employees were enacted in the past two 
years. 

In 1952 new Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinances fixed for both Territories the 
scale of compensation benefits payable 
under the Alberta Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. As before, an employer is liable 
for the payment of compensation and 
medical aid for an accident which occurs 
in the course of employment and must 
carry sufficient accident insurance to cover 
his liability. The Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, acting as Referee 
under both Ordinances, will determine all 
claims for permanent disability. 

New steam boiler ordinances were passed 
in both Territories, adopting the new CSA 
boiler regulations and laying down higher 
standards of inspection and certification of 
engineers and firemen. 

In the Northwest Territories, the Mining 
Safety Ordinance and the rules made under 
it were revised to include new safety 
requirements. 

In the Yukon Territory, the Hours of 
Labour Ordinance enacted in 1951 limits 
working hours to eight per day and 48 per 
week unless time and one-half is paid. 
The Ordinance applies to all workers in 
the Territory except those engaged in 
mining operations and in shops, hotels and 
restaurants, whose hours are regulated by 
two special ordinances. 

The school-leaving age in the Northwest 
Territories was raised from 12 to 16 years. 

Both Territories enacted enabling ordi- 
nances to provide for the payment of 
assistance to old age and blind pensioners. 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Workmen's Compensation 

A completely revised Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance in the Northwest 
Territories provides for the payment of 
similar benefits in the Territories as are 
payable under the Alberta Act. The 
Ordinance continues to make an employer 
individually liable for the payment of 
compensation and to require him to carry 
insurance to cover his liability. In this 
respect it differs from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of all ten provinces. 
The provincial Acts provide for the collec- 
tive liability system under which employers 
are required to contribute to an Accident 
Fund from which compensation and medical 
aid are paid to workers who suffer injury 
in the course of their employment. The 
new Ordinance, assented to on July 10 and 
amended December 11, 1952, went into 
effect on January 1, 1953. 

Arrangements were made whereby the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Alberta 
will act as “Referee” under the Ordinance 
to determine disputed claims. All claims 
for permanent disability will be referred 
by the Commissioner to the Referee for 
determination. Clairfis for temporary dis- 
ability will be settled by the insurer. If 
the employee is dissatisfied with the 
disposition of his claim, however, he may 
apply to the Commissioner to have his 
claim reviewed by the Referee. Formerly, 
all matters of compensation were deter- 
mined by the employer and employee, or, 
if agreement could not be reached, by the 
courts. 

The Ordinance provides for an assess- 
ment not exceeding one-half of one per 
cent of the employer’s estimated payroll, 
to be paid at the time the employer pays 
his insurance premium. The purpose of the 
assessment is to pay the expenses of an 
office at Edmonton, through which claims 
will be referred to the Alberta Board. 
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The provisions of the Ordinance with 
respect to coverage, scale of benefits, indus- 
trial diseases for which compensation is 
payable, etc., are substantially the same as 
those of the Alberta Act (L.G., 1948, 
p. 999; 1952, p. 1085). 


Contract of Insurance 

As before, the employer is required to 
carry accident insurance for his workmen 
with an approved company unless he has 
made other arrangements satisfactory to the 
Commissioner. The insurance must provide 
for the payment of compensation to a work- 
man or his dependants for accidents arising 
out of and in the course of employment 
covered by the Act and for certain indus- 
trial diseases set out in the schedule. 


Application 

The industries set out in Schedule I are the 
same as those for which compensation is pay- 
able under the Alberta Act. All enumerated 
employments are covered regardless of the 
number of workmen. As in Alberta and 
four other provinces, “learners” are covered, 
i.e., persons not under contract of service 
who are required by the employer to undergo 
training or perform probationary work 
before entering regular employment. 


Industrial Diseases 

Compensation is payable for the follow- 
ing industrial diseases: anthrax; glanders; 
poisoning by lead, mercury, phosphorus 
and arsenic; infection or inflammation of 
the skin due to oils, cutting compounds or 
lubricants, dust, liquids, fumes, gases or 
vapours; pneumoconiosis; poisoning by 
benzol or by nitro and amido derivatives 
of benzol, anilin and others; and sub- 
cutaneous cellulitis of the hand (beat hand). 

Compensation may also be paid for 
silicosis but only if, in the opinion of the 
Referee, the workman has been exposed 
to silica dust in his employment in the 
Territories for at least three years pre- 
ceding his disablemeht. 

Under the previous Ordinance, the 
diseases, with some _ exceptions, were 
similar to those compensable under the 
British Columbia Act. 


Notice of Accidents 

In every case of injury by accident in 
an industry within the scope of the 
Ordinance, the workman, or his dependants 
in case of death, must notify the employer 
as soon as practicable. Failure to give 
notice within 12 months from the date of 
injury or death, unless excused by the 
Commissioner, is a bar to compensation. 
Upon being informed of an accident, the 


employer is required to notify the 
Commissioner. 
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Waiting Period 

Under the Ordinance a waiting period 
of three days and a qualifying period of 
six days are provided for. A worker whose 
disability lasts six days or less cannot 
recover compensation for the first three 
days of his disability. Only if a disability 
lasts longer than six days is compensation 
payable from the day of the accident. In 
this respect the Ordinance is unlike the 
Alberta Act, which provides for a waiting 
period of one day. 


Scale of Compensation 


The principal benefits fixed by the 
Ordinance for death cases are as follows: 
(a) not more than $200 for burial expenses 
and, in addition, if the Referee deems it 
advisable, a further allowance, not exceed- 
ing $100, towards the cost of transporting 
the workman’s body from the place of 
death to any place within the Territories; 
(b) a lump sum of $100 and $50 a month 
to the widow and, where there are children, 
an additional $25 a month to each child 
up to 16 years of age or, in the case of 
a dependent invalid child, for as long as 
the Referee believes that the workman 
would have contributed to the child’s 
support; (c) an additional payment not 
exceeding $10 a month, in the discretion 
of the Referee, to orphans under 16 years 
or to children whose surviving parent is 
confined to a prison or institution. Pay- 
ments to dependent children may be 
continued to the age of 18 if the Referee 
considers it desirable to continue their 
education. 


A dependent widow who re-marries 
receives a lump sum of $600 and pro- 
vision is made for resuming monthly 
payments of not more than $50 after the 
lapse of one year if she is subsequently in 
need by reason of the death of her 
husband, his imprisonment or his confine- 
ment to an institution. This provision for 
resuming the compensation payments of a 
widow in needy circumstances after her 
re-marriage is contained only in the Alberta 
Act. No other provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act has a like provision. 


A workman who is permanently and 
totally disabled is entitled to receive for 
life a weekly payment equal to 75 per 
cent of his average weekly earnings during 
the previous 12 months. In any case, he 
is not to receive less than $25 a week or 
the full amount of his earnings if they are 
less than $25. Where the workman suffers 
a permanent partial disability, compensa- 
tion is to be awarded according to impair- 
ment of earning capacity estimated from 
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the nature and degree of the disability, 
and, as in total disability, is based on 75 
per cent of average weekly earnings. ’ 

Temporary total or temporary partial 
disability is compensated at the same rate 
as permanent total and permanent partial 
disability, but in such case compensation 
is payable only so long as the disability 
lasts. 

In computing average earnings, $3,000 a 
year is the maximum amount taken into 
account. 

The former Ordinance did not fix the 
amounts payable for compensation. It 
provided that, if the compensation paid 
under the contract of insurance was, in the 
Commissioner’s opinion, less than the 
amount which would be payable for a 
similar disability under the British 
Columbia Act, he might pay the differ- 
ence out of Territorial funds, provided that 
application was made by the employee or 
his dependants within a year after payment. 


Medical Aid 


In addition to compensation payments, 
the injured workman is entitled to “medical 
aid” provided by the employer, which 
includes medical and other services, nursing, 
hospitalization, drugs, dressings, X-ray 
treatment, special treatment, transporta- 
tion and other matters as the Referee may 
authorize. 


_ Mines 


Greater provision for the safety of work- 
men in mines, quarries, smelters, mills and 
metallurgical works was made in the Mining 
Safety Ordinance and the rules under it, 
which were revised, effective from August 
1, 1952. The arrangement of the sections 
was improved and an effort was made to 
bring the Ordinance more into line with 
similar legislation in other parts of Canada, 
particularly with the Mining Act of Ontario. 

New or more detailed sections were 
added to the Ordinance governing employ- 
ment, medical certificates, mine rescue 
apparatus, and inspection. Three sections 
governing the powers and duties of in- 
spectors, the erection of party walls for 
adjoining mines, and notices required when 
installing new equipment or when opening 
or closing a mine, which were formerly 
contained in the rules, are now included in 
the Ordinance itself. Many new provisions 
were also added to the mine safety rules, 
which now comprise 418 sections. In 
particular, changes were made with respect 
to sanitation, fire protection, hoisting 
equipment and electricity. 

The former Mining Safety Ordinance 
made in 1943 was repealed. 


Employment 


It is now provided that the minimum 
age of 18 for employment underground is 
also to apply at the working face of any 
open cut workings, pit or quarry. Above 
ground, no person under 16 years may be 
employed. The provision prohibiting 
female employment in connection with a 
mine except in work of a technical, clerical 
or domestic capacity was amended to add 
to the exception the words “or such other 
capacity as requires the exercise of normal 
feminine skill or dexterity but does not 
involve strenuous physical effort”. The 
minimum age for a person operating any 
hoisting engine at a mine is now 21 years. 
Formerly, the operator of a hoist in which 
persons were carried was required to be 21 
years old but for other types of hoists the 
minimum was 18 years. 

The new Ordinance retains the limit of 
eight hours in any consecutive 24 during 
which a workman may remain underground 
or be permitted to operate a hoisting 
engine. 


Medical Certificate 


A hoistman who operates a hoist which 
carries persons is required to hold a 
medical certificate. Certificates are valid 
for one year. The Ordinance now requires 
a record of the medical certificates of all 
hoistmen in a hoistroom to be kept 
posted showing the names of the hoistmen 
and the date of the last certificate issued 
to each. 


As before, no person is allowed to work 
in a dust exposure occupation unless he 
holds a medical certificate. “Dust exposure 
occupation” is defined to include not only 
employment underground, or at the surface 
in ore or rock-crushing operations, but also 
any occupation at the surface designated 
by the Chief Inspector. There must now 
be attached to the medical certificate a 
photograph of the holder with the number 
of the certificate endorsed on it. Medical 
certificates are good for one year. Appli- 
cation for an examination and renewal of 
the certificate must be made within 30 days 
prior to the expiry date. 


Mine Rescue Stations 


The Commissioner may direct that mine 
rescue stations be established and operated 
in a mine in which a shaft has been sunk 
to a depth of 100 feet and stoping oper- 
ations have started or in any other mine 
in which the Chief Inspector considers that 
they are necessary. ‘The rescue station 
must be in the charge of a mine rescue 
superintendent appointed by the Commis- 
sioner. An inspector is to assess each mine 
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with the cost of maintaining mine rescue 
stations, including the salary of the mine 
rescue superintendent. The assessments 
are to be made after the end of each 
quarter on the basis of the total number 
of men shifts working underground and in 
the mine’s mill. 

The manager is responsible for the 
training of mine rescue officers and rescue 
crews and he, or a rescue officer desig- 
nated by him, under the general super- 
vision of the mine rescue superintendent, 
must direct all rescue work and recovery 
operations. The owner or manager is 
required to submit to an inspector returns 
or other information respecting safety work 
or mine rescue training as the Commis- 
sioner may prescribe. 


Inspection 

Inspectors are required to submit inspec- 
tion reports to the Chief Inspector imme- 
diately on the completion of an inspection 
and to make monthly reports as the Chief 
Inspector may require. Formerly, the 
inspectors were required to make an annual 
report to the Commissioner. 


Reporting of Accidents 

The Commissioner, as before, may direct 
an inspector to make a special report on 
an accident causing death or injury and, in 
addition, may now require a special report 
on the condition of a mine. 

When any person suffers injury which, 
in the opinion of the attending medical 
officer, may result in incapacity for work 
for seven days or more (formerly three 
days or more) the owner or manager must, 
within three days, notify the inspector. 

An outbreak of fire which endangers 
safety and which requires the services of 
the mine rescue station must be reported 
immediately to the mine rescue superin- 
tendent and to an inspector. 


Mine Safety Rules 


The principal changes in the mine safety 
rules are indicated below. 

With regard to sanitation, the rules 
require one sanitary convenience for every 
25 men or fewer on any shift of workers 
underground. Similar requirements are laid 
down for the provision of conveniences 
where men are employed on the surface. 
Where women are employed, one toilet for 
every 15 must be provided. ; 

In any case where men are employed 
underground or in hot or dusty surface 
occupations, accommodation for drying and 
changing clothes and supplies of warm or 
cold water must be provided above ground 
near the principal mine entrance. Pre- 
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viously, this was required only if six or 
more persons were ordinarily employed 
below ground each day. 

Where persons are employed under- 
ground, there must be a system of checking 
in and out those underground. 

As regards fire protection, the general 
procedure to be followed both on the 
surface and underground must be drawn 
up for use in ease of fire. All persons 
concerned must be kept informed of their 
duties and copies of the rules or suitable 
extracts must be kept posted. 

No person may build a fire underground 
unless authorized by the manager and only 
after the necessary fire-fighting equipment 
has been provided. The amount of volatile 
inflammable liquid kept underground must 
not exceed the requirements for the current 
day’s work. 

Where dangerous concentrations of 
inflammable gas have been found to exist 
in any mine workings, the area must 
immediately be considered as a fire hazard 
area and every precaution taken to prevent 
the gas from igniting. No person may 
smoke, use open-flame lamps, matches, etc., 
in a fire hazard area, except with the Chief 
Inspector’s written permission. The owner 
or manager must maintain suitable warning 
signs in such an area. 

As before, fire-fighting equipment as 
deemed necessary by the inspector must be 
provided in every head-frame, shafthouse, 
portal-house and every other plant building 
and at every shaft and winze station 
underground. It must now be inspected 
once a month by a person appointed by 
the manager and a report made in writing 
to the manager. 


New sections were added to the rules 
governing the care and use of explosives. 
Explosives must be stored on the surface 
in special buildings, such as magazines, 
thaw houses, detonator or blasting cap 
storage buildings or cap and fuse houses, 
which are under the direction of the 
manager or a person appointed by him. 
Where possible, the building must be 
located in accordance with the British 
Table of Distances in respect of distance 
from the mine, other buildings or any 
public highway or railway. The ground 
surrounding the building must be cleared 
of timber or other combustible material 
for at least 50 feet. 

As previously, with the written permis- 
sion of the Chief Inspector, underground 
explosive magazines may be established. 
The maximum amount of explosives which 
may be stored in such a magazine was 
increased from 2,500 to 5,000 pounds. 


A number of changes were made with 
respect to hoisting machinery and equip- 
ment. As regards inspection, the owner 
or manager of a mine where a hoist is in 
use must appoint a competent person to 
inspect the shaft at least once a week, and 
at least once a month to examine thor- 
oughly the guides, timber, walls and hoist- 
ing compartments generally. A _ shaft 
inspection book must be kept for each shaft 
and a record of every examination entered 
by the person making the examination. 
Entries must be read and signed each week 
by the person in charge of the maintenance 
of the shaft who must also note in the 
book any dangerous condition reported and 
the action taken regarding it. 

The maximum load of both men and 
materials which may be carried in any shaft 
conveyance must be determined by the 
inspector before the mine owner or manager 
may permit men to be carried. The in- 
spector, before issuing a certificate to this 
effect, must be satisfied that the hoisting 
installation and signalling equipment 
comply with the rules. 

The safety appliances on a cage or skip 
must be examined once a day, and at least 
once in every three months the safety 
catches of the cages must be tested. If 
they are found unsatisfactory, the cage or 
other shaft conveyance must not be used 
until the catches have been repaired and 
proved to act satisfactorily. If the in- 
spector deems it necessary, he may order 
specific tests to be made. The Chief 
Inspector may give permission in writing 
for hoisting men without safety catches if 
he is satisfied that the equipment and con- 
ditions are such that a maximum of safety 
is provided. 

Hoisting ropes are subject to stricter 
requirements. No hoisting hope may be 
used which has not been tested and 
approved. At least a daily examination 
of the rope is required, and once a month 
that part of the rope which is not on the 
hoist drum when the conveyance is at its 
lowest stopping point must be examined. 
A higher factor of safety is now required 
for ropes on new hoists or on existing 
hoists modified to increase the hoisting 
capacity. 

Special rules are now set out for the safe 
operation of electric hoists and cover such 
matters as automatic brakes, overwind and 
underwind devices, circuit breaker, and 
warning signals. An electrical hoisting 
equipment record book must be kept at a 
mine where an electric hoist is in use and 
a weekly examination of the hoist motor 
and control apparatus, electric safety 
devices and hoisting signal equipment must 


be recorded as well as notation made of 
any failure of or accident to such equip- 
ment and the action taken regarding it. 

Stricter regulation of clay, sand and 
gravel pits and quarries is provided for. 
The new provisions require open cut oper- 
ations more than 65 feet deep to be worked 
in benches unless the written permission of 
the Chief Inspector has been obtained. 
Another new provision requires men work- 
ing on the pit wall to wear a life-line 
securely snubbed above the working place 
and under the supervision of a snubtender 
or held taut by one of more fellow- 
workmen. Specifications are now set out 
for travelways, stairways and ladders. 


Two new sections of the rules set out 
safety precautions to be observed at 
metallurgical works and at blast furnaces 
and roasters. Breathing and _ portable 
resuscitating apparatus approved by the 
inspector must be maintained at blast 
furnaces and other metallurgical works 
where the atmosphere may contain dan- 
gerous concentrations of poisonous gases. 
In addition, a person trained in the use 
of the apparatus must be on duty in-each 
working shift. 


Extensive changes were made in the rules 
covering the use of electricity in mines. 
Many of the new provisions incorporate 
sections of Part V of the CSA Electrical 
Code covering the use of electricity in coal 
mines and in metalliferous and industrial 
mineral mines and quarries. It is now 
stipulated that, in the absence of any 
specific rules on a particular point, the 
adherence to electrical codes recognized by 
the Commissioner will be recognized as 
good practice. 

An inspector is now authorized to 
suspend or vary any mine safety rule made 
under the Ordinance if the owner or 
manager applies to him in writing giving 
reasons for requesting that the rule should 
not apply. The suspension or variation 
is effective for two months unless it 
is cancelled sooner or confirmed by the 
Commissioner. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


The new Steam Boilers Ordinance, 1951, 
which replaces the Ordinance of 1941, 
adopts the Canadian Regulations for the 
Construction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (CSA B51-1951) as regu- 
lations under the Ordinance and contains 
other new provisions designed to bring the 
Ordinance into line with present-day 
standards. 

The Ordinance covers the inspection, 
certification and operation of boilers and 
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pressure vessels and the certification of 
four classes of engineers and of welders. 


The Ordinance applies to boilers and 
pressure vessels used for power, heating 
and refrigeration except for boilers of less 
than 3 hp. or those used for heating 
private residences that house fewer than 
three families, those subject to inspection 
under the Canada Shipping Act, boilers 
and pressure vessels which are part of the 
equipment of railways under the federal 
Railway Act, pressure vessels of less than 
14 cubic feet volume or operating at 
less than 50 pounds pressure p.s.i., those 
subject to inspection under the federal 
Explosives Act and diesel engines. The 
latter exclusion is new. 

All uninsured boilers and pressure vessels 
are required to be inspected and certifi- 
cated annually and are subject to addi- 
tional inspections if they are reported to 
the Commissioner to be in an _ unsafe 
condition. The new Ordinance also 
authorizes inspectors to examine boilers or 
pressure vessels in the course of construc- 
tion or undergoing repair. The inspector 
may refuse to grant a _ certificate of 
inspection if a boiler or pressure vessel is 
found to be improperly constructed or 
repaired or where permission to make the 
inspection has been refused. 

Boilers and pressure vessels covered by 
the Ordinance must, as previously, be 
operated by a person over 21 years of age 
who holds a certificate of qualification. 
Four classes of certificates are provided for, 
graded according to the rating of the boiler 
or pressure vessel. A first class engineer, 
as before, may take charge of any boiler 
or pressure vessel. The rating of boilers 
and pressure vessels which a second or 
third class engineer may take charge of 
was considerably increased. <A second class 
engineer is now qualified to take charge 
of a boiler or pressure vessel not exceeding 
750 h.p. instead of 100 h.p.; a third class 
engineer may be in charge of one of not 
more than 500 h.p. rather than 50 hop.; 
a fourth class engineer (fireman) may take 
charge of one of not more than 200 hp. 
if he is under the general supervision of 
an engineer with a higher certificate. 
Formerly, a fireman could take charge of 
any boiler or pressure vessel if he was 
supervised by a properly qualified engineer. 

As previously, where the owner of a 
boiler or pressure vessel is unable to secure 
the services of a qualified engineer, the 
inspector may grant a permit to operate 
the boiler or pressure vessel for six months 
to any person who satisfies him as to his 
good conduct, sobriety and experience. 
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The Ordinance prohibits welding on 
boilers or pressure vessels except by a 
person holding a welder’s certificate or one 
who is considered by the Commissioner to 
be otherwise qualified. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses 

Amendments, assented to December 11, 
1952, were made to the Business Licence 
Ordinance which forbids a person to carry 
on any of the occupations listed in the 
schedule without first obtaining a licence 
and paying the required fee. 

The Ordinance requires an applicant for 
a licence who is an employer of labour to 
state in his written application the arrange- 
ments he has made for the protection of 
his workmen in case of accident in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance or his reasons for 
not making such arrangements. 

The amendment authorizes the Commis- 
sioner to refuse to register or issue a 
licence to a person who is required to 
insure his employees under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance and who 
fails to do so. 


School Attendance 

A new School Ordinance, assented to 
July 10, 1952, raises the school-leaving age 
from 12 to 16 years. Previously, a child 
between 7 and 12 years was required to 
attend school for at least 16 weeks in each 
year, eight weeks of which were consecutive. 

Under the new Ordinance, a parent or 
guardian of a child between 7 and 16 years 
is required to send him to school, or see 
that he is educated otherwise, and for 
failure to do so may be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $5 for each day during which 
the violation continues. 

A parent or guardian is not liable to 
penalty for failure to send the child to 
school for any of the following reasons: 
(a) if the child is being educated in some 
other satisfactory manner; (b) if he is 
unable to attend by reason of sickness or 
other unavoidable cause; (c) if there is no 
school open which the child can attend 
within five miles from his residence; 
(d) if the child has reached a standard 
of education equal to or higher than that 
to be attained in such school; (e) if the 
child’s physical or mental condition is such 
as to prevent his attendance at school or 
his application to study; (f) if there is 
insufficient accommodation in the school 
which the child has the right to attend; 
(g) if the child has completed Grade VIII 


or its equivalent; or (h) if he is absent 
from school on a holy day recognized by 
the church to which he belongs. 


Old Age and Blind Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons Allowance Ordinance, assented to 
on December 13, 1951, is similar to the 
Acts passed in all provinces during 1951 
and 1952. It provides for the administra- 
tion of the old age and blind persons’ 
assistance program in the Territories. The 
Commissioner is authorized to appoint a 
Director to be responsible for receiving 
applications and determining eligibility for 
both types of assistance. The Ordinance 
went into effect January 1, 1952. 


YUKON 


Hours of Work 


By the enactment of the Hours of 
Labour Ordinance, 1951, working hours 
must be confined to eight in a day and 
48 in a week unless time and one-half is 
paid for all time worked after these limits. 
The Ordinance is, in general, similar to the 
hours of work legislation in effect in five 
provinces and in its provision requiring 
time and one-half to be paid if work 
continues beyond fixed limits is like the 
Acts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

This is the first general statutory regu- 
lation of hours of work in the Yukon 
Territory. The Fair Wages Ordinance, 
1946, limits the hours of employees in 
shops, hotels, restaurants, etc., to eight and 
44 unless time and one-half is paid and 
the Ordinance to Regulate the Hours of 
Labour and the Minimum Wage to be 
Paid in Mining Operations, 1937, limits to 
eight and 48 the working hours of employees 
in mining. Employees covered by these 
two Ordinances are excluded from the new 
Hours of Labour Ordinance. Also excluded 
from the Ordinance are persons employed 
in a supervisory, managerial or confidential 
capacity. 

Employers are required to keep records 
showing the hours worked by all their 
employees. Records must be produced for 
inspection when required by the Commis- 
sioner or a person authorized by him. 

For failure to comply with any provision 
of the Ordinance the penalty is a fine 
ranging from $25 to $100 for each employee 
affected by the violation or, in default of 
payment, imprisonment for a term of not 
more than three months. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
A Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
practically identical to the one enacted in 


the Northwest Territories, described above, 


was assented to in the Yukon Territory on 
October 23, 1952, and became effective on 
January 1, 1953. As in the Northwest 
Territories, disputed claims in the Yukon 
will be dealt with by the Alberta Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, which has 
agreed to act as Referee. 

The only difference of note between the 
two Ordinances has to do with payments 
to a dependent widow on her re-marriage. 
As in the Northwest Territories, the Yukon 
Ordinance provides that when a dependent 
widow re-marries her monthly payments 
cease and she receives a lump sum of $600 
within one month of her re-marriage. No 
provision is made in the Yukon Territory 
for the resumption of a widow’s monthly 
pension if she later finds herself in need. 

While the new Ordinance provides for 
the same general system of individual 
liability as before, under which an employer 
is liable for the payment of compensation 
and must insure his risk in a private 
insurance company, it makes substantial 
changes by adopting the scale of benefits 
and other provisions of the Alberta Act. 

Previously, fixed Jump sums were pay- 
able in death claims and for permanent 
total disability, e.g., compensation in case 
of death was $5,000 to a widow, with $750 
for each child under 16, the total not to 
exceed $8,600. The sum of $6,000 was pay- 
able for permanent total disability and 
fixed sums for specific injuries. For 
temporary total disability a workman 
received,a weekly payment of 663 per cent 
of his average daily wages for the duration 
of his disability, up to a maximum period 
of 12 months. 

Under the new Ordinance a widow 
receives a lump sum of $100 and a 
monthly pension of $50 until her death or 
re-marriage, together with $25 a month for 
each of her children under the age of 16 
years. For permanent total disability com- 
pensation is a weekly payment during the 
lifetime of the workman equal to 75 per 
cent of his average weekly earnings. For 
permanent partial disability compensation 
is a proportion of 75 per cent of average 
weekly earnings, depending on the degree 
of loss of function resulting from the 
injury. 

Another change from the previous 
Ordinance is in application. All industries 
set out in the schedule are covered whereas 
under the former Ordinance industries with 
fewer than five workmen were exempted. 
The number of industrial diseases was 
increased from five to eleven. Formerly, 
compensation was payable only for silicosis, 
lead, arsenic and mercury poisoning, and 
infected blisters. 
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The new Ordinance provides for a three- 
day waiting period and a six-day qualifying 
period. The six-day qualifying period is 
new. Previously, a workman was not 
granted compensation for any disability that 
lasted less than three days. Henceforth, 
when disability is of more than six days’ 
duration, compensation is payable from the 
day of the accident. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

The Steam Boilers Ordinance was 
replaced by a new Ordinance enacted 
May 8, 1952, and amended October 23 of 
the same year. The provisions are similar 
to those of the new Ordinance in the 
Northwest Territories (see above). 

The coverage is the same as in the 
Northwest Territories except that the 
Ordinance does not apply to boilers and 
pressure vessels of less than 15 hyo., 
instead of those of less than 3 hp. as is 
the case in the Northwest Territories. 

In the Northwest Territories, and pre- 
viously in the Yukon, all boilers and 
pressure vessels were required to be 
inspected annually. Now the compulsory 
annual inspection applies to all boilers, 
pressure vessels of over 20 cubic foot 
capacity, and hot water boilers which have 
over 150 square feet of heating surface or 
any used for heating a school, hospital, 
church, theatre, hall, auditorium or other 
building where the public assembles. On 
completing the inspection, the inspector 
must issue to the owner an inspection 
certificate. The new Ordinance provides 
that, if circumstances warrant, the Commis- 
sioner may issue a certificate to an owner 
of a new boiler or pressure vessel pending 
the next regular inspection. 

In addition to the four regular classes 
of engineers’ certificates provided for, the 
Commissioner is authorized to issue a 
provisional certificate on payment of a 
fee of $10, valid for not more than one 
year, to a person who has been employed 
as a fireman on a high pressure boiler for 
at least one year. 

A new section provides that, where a 
boiler is delivered to a purchaser within 
the Territory, an affidavit of the foreman 
under whose supervision the boiler was 
built must be forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner. Unless this section is complied 
with, the inspector will not be required to 
pass the new boiler. 

As in the Northwest Territories, the 
Yukon Ordinance adopts the 1951 Regu- 
lations for the Construction and Inspec- 
tion of Boilers and Pressure Vessels of the 
Canadian Standards Association. In addi- 
tion, the Yukon Ordinance provides that 
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the Interprovincial Boiler Code is to 
govern the design, construction and inspec- 
tion of boilers and pressure vessels in all 
circumstances not covered by the regu- 
lations. 

A schedule of fees for inspecting boilers 
and pressure vessels is appended to the 
Ordinance. 


Licensing of Trades and Businesses 

The Business Licence Ordinance, 1952, 
requires all persons engaged in any of 
the occupations listed in the schedule to 
obtain a licence, for which they must pay 
a fee ranging from $10 to $100. A licence 
is valid for one year, expiring on March 31. 
The Ordinance does not apply to portions 
of the Territory situated within the 
boundaries of a municipality. 


Guides 

New provisions with respect to the 
licensing of guides are contained in the 
Game Ordinance which went into effect 
January 1, 1952, replacing an Ordinance 
of 1947. 

As before, every person acting as a guide 
is required to be licensed by the Commis- 
sioner or his agent. Three types of 
licences are provided for, Grades A, B and 
C. These must be renewed annually. 

To obtain a Grade A licence, a person 
must have acted as a guide for three years 
and have suitable equipment for outfitting 
any person desiring to hunt game. A 
Grade B licence may be issued to a person 
acting as assistant to a Grade A guide or 
to one whose activities as a guide are con- 
fined to areas where there is no need of 
extensive equipment to ensure the safe 
handling and conducting of the hunting 
party. A Grade C licence will entitle the 
holder to operate only under the immediate 
supervision of the holder of a Grade A or 
B licence; the holder must not hold hunt- 
ing territory in his own right. 

An applicant for a licence must produce 
evidence of qualifications, ability, character, 
age, residence, equipment, and the districts 
in which he has hunted. 


Old Age and Blind Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance and Blind 
Persons Allowance Ordinance was passed in 
1952 to provide for the administration in 
the Yukon Territory of pensions to needy 
persons between 65 and 70 and needy blind 
persons over 21 years. 

In addition to the maximum pension of 
$40 a month payable to these two classes 
of persons, the Ordinance also provides for 
a supplementary allowance of up*to $10 a 
month. The Ordinance went into effect 
April 1, 1952. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec paper mill loses appeal against Superior Court decision refus- 
ing to stay the proceedings of arbitration board. Manitoba spray 
painter claiming entitlement to week’s dismissal notice loses case 


In a case which arose out of difficulties encountered by Price Brothers 
and the pulp and paper syndicates representing their employees in negotiat- 
ing an agreement in March 1951, the appeal court in Quebec has ruled that 
a dispute over the unions’ request for a voluntary revocable check-off was a 


proper subject for reference to a board of arbitration.* In Manitoba, the 
Court of Appeal dismissed a workman’s claim that he was entitled to a week’s 
notice on termination of employment both at common law and by the terms 
of the Manitoba Hours and Conditions of Work Act. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side. . . 


...finds check-off a “condition of employment” 
coming within jurisdiction of arbitration board 


The Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, at Quebec on March 11, 1953, 
dismissed an employer’s appeal from the 
ruling of the Superior Court that the 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
was a condition of employment coming 
within the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration and that no writ of prohibition 
could be issued against a council of arbi- 
tration to prevent it from making a 
recommendation on this question. 

Mr. Justice Hyde, Mr. Justice Marchand, 
Mr. Justice Gagné and Mr. Justice Bertrand 
gave separate reasons for the Court’s deci- 
sion and Mr. Justice Barclay gave a 
dissenting opinion. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Hyde. Price Brothers and 
Company Limited had signed collective 
agreements with the unions which were the 
bargaining agents for employees in the 
company’s paper mills at Riverbend and 
Jonquiéres. On March 27, 1951, the unions 
gave notice that they wished to negotiate 
amendments to the agreements before they 
were renewed. In the discussions that 
followed, agreement was reached on all 
points except the unions’ request for a 
voluntary check-off of union dues from the 
wages of the employees, which the com- 
pany refused. According to the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act for the solu- 
tion of differences in the negotiation of 
collective agreements, the Minister of 
Labour first appointed a conciliator; then, 
when he was unable to effect an agree- 
ment, a council of arbitration. 


*Last month the Supreme Court of Canada 
declined to hear the company’s appeal from 
this decision. 


A representative of the company 
appeared before the council of arbitration 
and contested its jurisdiction on the ground 
that the check-off clause over which the 
parties disagreed was not a “condition of 
employment” which a council of arbitra- 
tion was authorized by statute to consider. 
On November 15, 1951, the members of 
the council of arbitration reported unani- 
mously to the Minister that they were 
unable to render a decision on the matter 
submitted to them, since the question of 
their jurisdiction was one to be determined 
by the courts. 


On December 10, 1951, the Department 
of Labour advised the company that the 
Minister had decided to appoint a second 
council of arbitration to consider the issue 
of the check-off and requested it to 
nominate a member. The employer in- 
formed the Minister of his view that a 
council of arbitration had no jurisdiction 
to consider the matter and that the Quebec 
Labour Relations Act did not empower the 
Minister to appoint a second council. He 
stated that if the unions persisted in 
proceeding with the matter he would con- 
test the jurisdiction of the council of 
arbitration in court. When the Minister 
proceeded to appoint a second council, the 
employer applied to the Superior Court for 
a writ of prohibition against the new 
council of arbitration. 

Mr. Justice Hyde reviewed the argu- 
ments given by the employer and the 
unions in the Superior Court. Counsel for 
the company claimed first that the Minister 
had no power to appoint a second council 
of arbitration and secondly that an 
employer could not be required under 
either the Labour Relations Act or the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act to accept a 
check-off provision. The unions’ counsel 
maintained that a writ of prohibition could 
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not be issued against a council of arbitra- 
tion, that the Minister had the right to 
appoint a second council because the 
refusal of the first group to consider the 
matter submitted to it was equivalent to 
resignation, and that the proposed check-off 
clause did constitute a condition of employ- 
ment within the meaning of the Labour 
Relations Act. The Superior Court dis- 
missed the application for a writ of 
prohibition for various reasons, including 
the ones urged by the unions’ counsel. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench the case 
was narrowed down to two questions. Was 
the voluntary revocable check-off a “con- 
dition of employment” coming within the 
jurisdiction of a council of arbitration? Tf 
a council of arbitration exceeded its juris- 
diction, could a writ of prohibition be 
issued against it? 

Mr. Justice Hyde proceeded to exmine 
the company’s contention that a check-off 
clause cannot be enforced upon an 
employer and consequently is a matter 
outside the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration. He noted first that the unions’ 
request was for a voluntary revocable 
check-off clause, under which the employer 
would be obliged, upon the written request 
of an employee covered by the agreement, 
to withhold periodically from his pay the 
amount of his union dues and to remit the 
money to the union. The employee would 
have the right to revoke such instructions 
at any time and so would be left with 
complete freedom of action. He drew a 
distinction between this type of check-off 
provision and a compulsory check-off with 
or without the closed shop or other form 
of union security provision. 

His Lordship then referred to Section 
2(e) of the Labour Relations Act which 
defines a collective agreement in these 
terms :— 

“Collective agreement” or “agreement” 
means any arrangement respecting condi- 
tions of employment entered into between 
persons acting for one or more associa- 
tions of employees, and an employer or 


several employers or persons acting for 
one or more associations of employers. 


Counsel for the employer emphasized 
the more limited meaning of the phrase 
“conditions de travail” in the French 
version of this section. He agreed that 
any clause not contrary to public order 
or good morals might be included in a 
labour contract or a collective agreement 
freely negotiated but maintained that 
the Act only required the employer to 
negotiate terms concerning “conditions de 
travail”, that is, the work which employees 
are required to do and the relations 
between the employer and his employees. 
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He contended that a check-off provision 
was not a condition of employment since 
it dealt only with the relations between the 
union and the employer. 

Mr. Justice Hyde did not support this 
view. He pointed out that there was no 
attempt in the statute to limit the meaning 
of “conditions of employment”. He also 
cited the. rule given by Maxwell’s Inter- 
pretation of Statutes that the chief object 
in construing the meaning of statutes is to 
determine the legislative intent, and that 
words should be given their full meaning, 
or the more extensive of two meanings, 
if this will best carry out the legislative 
intention. A narrow interpretation of 
“conditions de travail” might mean only 
the actual physical conditions under which 
the work was performed while “conditions 
of employment” might be restricted to 
rates of pay and hours of work. It was 
obviously not the intention of the Legis- 
lature to restrict the terms of collective 
agreements in this way. 

His Lordship considered that the check- 
off was a question of the manner of 
payment of wages and was therefore a 
“condition of employment”. While it was 
true that the union would benefit from the 
automatic collection of dues, the check-off 
was not solely in the interests of the union 
but would also assist the individual 
employee. It would save him the trouble 
of making the regular payments to which 
he was pledged and would assure him of 
remaining in good standing. 

Section 14 of the Labour Relations Act 
provides for the submission of a dispute 
over the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment to a council of arbitration. Since 
he considered the check-off a condition of 
employment properly the subject of a 
collective agreement under the Act, His 
Lordship held that the matter did come 
within the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration. For this reason he did not find 
it necessary to consider whether a writ of 
prohibition could be issued against a 
council of arbitration. 


The employer also contended that the 
matter in dispute was beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of a council of arbitration appointed 
under the Trade Disputes Act because it 
was not mentioned in Section 4 of that 
Act which lists matters which may con- 
stitute a dispute. Mr. Justice Hyde held 
that a reference of a dispute arising in 
the negotiation of a collective agreement 
to a council of arbitration was not con- 
cerned with the jurisdiction prescribed by 
the Trade Disputes Act but solely with that 
given by the Labour Relations Act. Since 
this question was one properly dealt with 
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in a collective agreement there was no 
question of the jurisdiction of a council of 
arbitration to consider and report upon it. 

In separate reasons for decision, Mr. 
Justice Marchand stated that he could not 
see how a writ of prohibition could be 
issued against a council of arbitration, 
since it was not an inferior tribunal having 
the power to judge within a limited juris- 
diction but was merely a body established 
to make inquiry into a matter and report 
its findings to the Minister of Labour. He 
stated that he would dismiss the appeal on 
this ground alone. 

Mr. Justice Bertrand concurred in the 
judgment of the Court because of the 
clauses in the Trade Disputes Act and the 
Labour Relations Act protecting councils 
of arbitration against writs of prohibition. 

Mr. Justice Gagné stated that the dis- 
tinction made by counsel for the employer 
between “conditions of employment” and 
other terms which may be included in 
collective agreements was not clear to him. 
Tn his opinion all provisions of a collective 
agreement were conditions of employment. 
If a check-off clause were included in an 
agreement, as the employer admitted it 
could be, and yet was not a condition of 
employment which was binding, it would 
be of no use at all to the employees. 

Referring to the employer’s argument 
that a check-off provision did not deal with 
an employer’s relations with his employees 
but only with his relations with the union, 
Mr. Justice Gagné emphasized that a 
union speaks on behalf of all its members. 
The union, acting for the protection of the 
individual worker, negotiates an agreement 
fixing wages, hours of labour and type of 
work and this agreement is binding on all 
its members. The purpose of the collection 
of membership dues is not to enrich the 
union but to cover the costs of its services 
to the members. The payment of union 
dues is therefore intimately connected 
with an employee’s work and wages. 

For these reasons His Lordship con- 
sidered that the check-off provision was a 
condition of employment and that the 
council of arbitration did have authority to 
consider whether or not it would recom- 
mend its inclusion in the collective agree- 
ment. He also found that the Minister of 
Labour was authorized to appoint a second 
council when the first refused to consider 
the question submitted to it. 

Mr. Justice Barclay, in giving reasons 
for his dissenting judgment, maintained 
that there was a distinction between 
conditions of employment or working con- 
ditions and other conditions which might 
be included in a collective agreement. Any 


provision not illegal or against public order 
might become a term of an agreement, and 
if both parties agreed to include it, it 
could then be treated as a working condi- 
tion, but not otherwise. He held that a 
council of arbitration could deal with actual 
working conditions and could recommend 
their adoption, but could not deal with or 
make any recommendations regarding other 
stipulations in the contract which are left 
to the free consent of the employer and 
the employee. 


In Mr. Justice Barclay’s view, “working 
conditions” meant the conditions which an 
employee must fulfil in order to earn 
his wages and the conditions which an 
employer must fulfil in order to reap the 
benefit of his employee’s work. He found 
that the check-off was not a working 
condition. 

It is only after the employee, by com- 
plying with the working conditions, has 
earned his wages that the question of the 
voluntary check-off arises. At most it is 
a service which the company is asked to 
perform, it is not one of the company's 
obligations... As the check-off is not a 
stipulation of the contract, and not yet 
having been agreed to, it cannot be con- 
sidered as a working condition. 


Accordingly, in his opinion, the council of 
arbitration had no jurisdiction to make a 
recommendation as to the proposed check- 
off provision. 

Considering that the second council was 
appointed for the sole purpose of dealing 
with a subject outside its jurisdiction, he 
held that a writ of prohibition should be 
issued against it. In his opinion, Section 
34 of the Trade Disputes Act and Section 
41a of the Labour Relations Act protected 
a council of arbitration from such a writ 
only when it was exercising its proper 
functions. For this reason he would have 
allowed the company’s appeal. 

The Court dismissed the employer's 
appeal from the judgment of the Superior 
Court which had accepted the case 
advanced by the unions and had dismissed 
the company’s application for a writ of 
prohibition against the council of arbi- 
tration. Price Brothers and Company 
Limited v. Letarte et al, Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Québec [1953], BR Montreal, 
No. 4, 307. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 

...finds one hour adequate notice of dismissal 

for painter paid by the week at an hourly rate 
The Manitoba Court of Appeal, on 

March 20, 1953, dismissed a workman’s 

appeal from a ruling that he was not 

entitled to a week’s notice of dismissal 
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since he was employed by the hour and 
knew of his employer’s practice of giving 
not more than an hour’s notice. 

Mr. Justice Beaubien described the facts 
of the case in his reasons for judgment. 
The appellant had been hired as a spray 
painter in May 1950. The contract of 
hiring was an oral one and nothing was 
said regarding termination of employment. 
The only arrangement made was that he 
was to start at a wage of 90 cents an hour 
and was to receive $1 an hour if he proved 
satisfactory’ after a trial period of two 
weeks. The appellant testified that no 
notice regarding termination of employ- 
ment was ever posted in the shop and 
that the employer had never raised the 
question at a meeting of employees. The 
painter worked steadily for his employer, 
except for short periods of absence during 
his wife’s illness and during his holidays, 
until October 4, 1951, when he was 
discharged along with nine others. On that 
day he was told at 4 p.m. that he would 
be “through” at 5.15 p.m.; his wages were 
paid up to that time. On October 2 he 
had been paid the amount he had earned 
during the week ending the previous 
Friday. 

A police magistrate awarded the work- 
man $48.80 in leu of a week’s notice of 
dismissal. The employer appealed this 
ruling to the county court. The county 
court judge, holding that the painter was 
employed by the hour and that in the 
circumstances the notice given him was 
reasonable, allowed the appeal. The work- 
man appealed from this judgment to the 
Court of Appeal, claiming that he was 
entitled to one week’s notice of termina- 
tion of employment both at common law 
and by the terms of the Manitoba Hours 
and Conditions of Work Act. 

Mr. Justice Beaubien stated that the 
point to be decided was the nature of the 
hiring. The appellant contended that it 
was a weekly hiring, terminable on a 
week’s notice. His Lordship cited authori- 
ties which supported the view that where 
a hiring is for an indefinite period reason- 
able notice must be given and that the 
question of what constitutes reasonable 
notice depends on the nature of the hiring 
and other circumstances of the employ- 
ment. 


Mr. Justice Beaubien then reviewed the 
decision of the county court judge. He 
had accepted the employer’s contention 
that his employees were hired by the hour, 
although they were paid once a week for 
convenience, and that they could leave 
their job any time they wished and could 
be discharged on an hour’s notice. He had 
found also that the employee who brought 
the complaint was well aware of the system 
followed by the company. He was in its 
employ for 16 months, was off work on at 
least two occasions and was active in 
organizing a union among the employees, 
so that he would have particular knowl- 
edge of the company’s employment prac- 
tices. The county court had held, 
therefore, that the notice given was 
reasonable in the circumstances. 

Mr. Justice Beaubien then considered the 
appellant’s claim that the Hours and 
Conditions of Work Act gave him the 
right to one week’s notice. This Act pro- 
vides that, where the period of employment 
is not fixed and wages are paid once a 
month or more often, notice must be 
given by an employer who dismisses an 
employee or by an employee who leaves 
his job, and the period of notice must not 
be shorter than the regular pay period. 
This provision does not apply, however, 
where a different custom respecting termin- 
ation of employment exists in an estab- 
lishment. 

The county court judge had held that 
Section 6B(1) of the Act, which contains 
the requirement respecting the giving of 
notice, was not applicable because it was 
the established practice of the company to 
dismiss or lay off employees on an hour’s 
notice and the employee making the com- 
plaint knew of this custom. Mr. Justice 
Beaubien considered that the county court 
judge was justified in, this view. How- 
ever, the fact that the statutory provision 
did not apply did not deprive the appellant 
of his common-law right to reasonable 
notice. He agreed with the finding of the 
county court judge that the appellant was 
employed by the hour and that in the 
circumstances the notice given him was 
reasonable. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
appeal with costs. Hmler v. Display 
Fiztures Ltd. [1953], 8 WWR (NS) 289.. 


In 1952 the average output of coal per man-day in underground mines was highest 


in the Yukon at 3-896 tons and lowest in New Brunswick at 1-597 tons. The national 


average was 2-549 tons. 


Canada’s coal mines employed an average of 21,754 persons during 1952, of whom 


5,858 worked on the surface and 15,896 underground. 
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—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Major revision of Quebec’s General Minimum Wage Order 4 results in 
higher minimum wage rates for small centres. Rates for municipal and 
school corporation employees are also raised by two special orders 


General Order 4, the blanket minimum 
wage order covering the majority of 
unorganized workers in the province of 
Quebec, was revised and re-written in 
simpler form. The order, while still 
covering the entire province, now applies 
to three zones instead of four. Although 
there was no general increase in minimum 
wages, rates were raised for certain classes 
of workers, notably those employed in 
centres of less than 2,000 people. The 
general minimum rates set by the order for 
workers in factories, shops, offices and other 
workplaces are 51, 46 and 41 cents an hour 
in Zones I, II and III, respectively. 

Two special orders, Nos. 41 and 42, 
governing employees of municipal and 
school corporations and stationary engine- 
men and firemen, were also revised in line 
with the changes in Order 4, and the 
minimum rates for employees of municipal 
and school corporations were increased. 

Of the 13 remaining special orders, four 
expired and nine were renewed for another 
year. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 

Effective from April 25, the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Commission revised three 
minimum wage orders, General Order 4, 
Order 41 covering employees of municipal 
and school corporations and Order 42 
governing stationary enginemen and fire- 
men. These orders are effective until 
May 1, 1954. 

At the same time the Commission 
renewed until May 1, 1954, nine of the 
remaining 13 special orders. The nine 
orders renewed, without change, are: 
Order 2, covering payment of overtime; 
3, holidays with pay; 3A, holidays with 
pay in the building construction industry ; 
11, hospital and charitable institutions; 
14, real estate undertakings; 23, taverns; 
26A, taxicabs in Montreal; 29, taxicabs 
in Quebec and Lévis; and 39, forest 
operations. 

The four orders which expired on May 1, 
1953, are: Order 5, governing silk textiles; 
8, cotton textiles; 19, full-fashioned hosiery ; 
and 37, manufacture of glass containers. 
Workers in these undertakings are now 
under General Order 4. 

All changes were effected by O.C. 373, 


made on March 26, and gazetted April 25. 


General Order 4 


Order 4, which applies to all under- 
takings under the Minimum Wage Act 
not covered by special orders, is esti- 
mated to cover close to 1,000,000 workers. 
This lengthy and complex order, made in 
1942 and frequently amended, was revised 
and generally simplified. In addition to the 
simplification and improved arrangement 
effected in the revision, the number of 
zones for which minimum rates are set was 
reduced from four to three. The order, 
as before, applies to the entire province 
but the former Zones III and IV, covering 
places with from 2,000 to 10,000 persons 
and places with under 2,000 persons, 
respectively, have been combined to form 
Zone III. Hence, workers in the smaller 
centres must now receive a higher minimum 
rate than before. 


In the revised Order 4, although there 
was no general increase in minimum 
wages, the rates were raised for certain 
classes of workers. Rates under the order 
were increased by 10 per cent on November 
15, 1952. 


With the exceptions noted below, 
Order 4 covers all employees other than 
farm workers, domestic servants, workers 
under a special order and those governed 
by a decree under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act. The following groups were 
added to the list of persons exempted from 
the order: university or superior school 
students; employees of church corpora- 
tions or boards of trustees; and telephone 
operators in Zone III who are not 
exclusively occupied as such and who do 
not have regular working hours. 

Other workers who continue to be 
exempted from the order include blind 
persons working in establishments where 
they constitute the majority of the 
employees (rather than, as before, the only 
employees), emergency workers for the 
prevention or fighting of forest fires; the 
employer’s wife; his partner if he works 
in a partnership other than a joint-stock 
company; employees of religious and 
charitable institutions, teaching establish- 
ments, hospitals, etc.; employees of 
Desjardins savings banks; workers in peat 
bog exploitations working as peat-cutters; 
employees of lodging houses with fewer 
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than five bedrooms to let; and salesmen 
who habitually work outside the employer’s 
establishment. 


For the purposes of the order the proy- 
ince is divided into three zones, the former 
Zones III and IV having been combined. 
Zone I consists of Montreal, Longueuil, 
St. Lambert, Laprairie, Laval-des-Rapides 
and municipalities totally or partially 
situated on the Island of Montreal. In 
Zone II are Quebee City, including the 
part of Number 5 industrial zone which lies 
outside the city limits, 22 other cities, the 
towns of Iberville, Jonquiéres, La Tuque, 
Quebec-West, Rimouski and Victoriaville, 
the village of Giffard and any other 
municipality of more than 10,000 persons. 
Zone III covers the rest of the province. 
The order does not cover any territory not 
included in an electoral district. 


In the revision of Order 4 a new 
arrangement was adopted. Formerly, 
minimum wage rates were set for six 
categories of workers: (1) Employees 
in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments; (2) Office employees; (3) Carters, 
chauffeurs, messengers and_ garage 
employees; (4) Employees in hotels and 
restaurants; (5) Watchmen and janitors; 
(6) Miscellaneous employees, including 
seasonal workers, building construction 
workers, bootblacks, etc. 


For the most part, rates are now set 
out with reference to the number of hours 
worked in the regular work week in an 
establishment. The order sets out rates 
for six classes: (1) Establishments with a 
48-hour regular work week; (2) Establish- 
ments with a 54-hour regular work week; 
(3) Establishments with a 60-hour regular 
work week; (4) Establishments having no 
regular work week; (5) Hotels, restaurants 
and similar undertakings; (6) Apartment 
houses, office buildings, and other real 
estate undertakings. With the arrange- 
ment of the order into divisions according 
to the length of the regular work week, 
it is no longer necessary to set out the 
minimum rates payable for many different 
types of employment, hitherto enumerated 
in the order. 


Classification of Workplaces 

Establishments with a 48-hour Work Week 

The revised order classifies the estab- 
lishments and undertakings under it 
according to the length of the regular 
work week. The regular work week for 
all establishments for which a longer work 
week is not fixed is 48 hours. Work- 
places with a 48-hour week, therefore, are 
not specifically listed in the order. 
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Establishments with a 64-hour Work Week 

The following establishments are con- 
sidered as having a 54-hour regular work 
week: retail stores, bakeries, biscuit 
factories, chocolate factories, flour mills, 
canneries, butcher shops, meat-packing 
plants, cheese-processing plants, barbering 
and hairdressing shops, laundries, cleaning, 
dyeing and clothes-pressing establishments, 
shoe-shine and shoe-repair shops, garages 
and service stations, theatres, public recre- 
ational centres, funeral parlours, spinning, 
knitting and weaving mills and carding- 
houses, foundries and sawmills in Zones II 
and III, agricultural implement and 
separator factories in Zone III, and 
factories making sashes and doors, furni- 
ture, coffins, boxes, veneer or plywood, 
small wooden articles, looms, railroad ties 
and other similar articles. 


Establishments with a 60-hour Work Week 

A 60-hour regular work week applies in 
dairies and creameries, cheese and butter 
factories and transportation undertakings. 


No Regular Work Week 
Open air sporting clubs, snow-clearing 
undertakings and cemetery undertakings are 
considered as having no regular work week. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime 

As noted above, Order 4 now sets out 
minimum rates for six classes of estab- 
lishments. In the following summary, the 
first four classes are grouped together. 
For workers in these four classes the 
general minimum rates are the same: 51 
cents an hour in Zone I, 46 cents in Zone 
II, and 41 cents in Zone III. In the first 
three classes these rates are payable for 
the number of hours in the regular work 
week and overtime becomes payable after 
48 hours, after 54 hours or after 60 hours, 
as the case may be. No overtime is pay- 
able for the workers in the fourth class for 
whom no regular work week is fixed. 

Overtime must be paid for at time and 
one-half the regular rate in the case of 
employees paid by the hour and not 
covered by a collective agreement. Where, 
however, an employee is governed by a 
collective agreement, he must be paid for 
overtime not less than time and one-half 
the minimum rate set by Order 4. The 
order does not require overtime rates to 
be paid to employees who are paid on a 
weekly, monthly or yearly basis at least 
$50 a week in Zone I and $45 in Zones IT 
and III. 

With respect to the first four classes, 


lower rates—39, 36 and 81 cents an hour in © 


Zones I, II, and III, respectively—are fixed 
for inexperienced workers. The order 
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provides that only 20 per cent of the total 
number of workers in an _ establishment 
may be classed as inexperienced. Pre- 
viously, 75 per cent of the workers in a 
factory or shop were required to receive 
the minimum rate and lower rates were 
set for the remaining 25 per cent. 

Irrespective of the length of the regular 
work week in an establishment, rates of 
30 cents an hour in Zone J, 25 cents in 
Zone II and 22 cents in Zone III are 
fixed for office boys and messengers; 44, 
41 and 35 cents, respectively, for watch- 
men; and 58, 53 and 48 cents, respectively, 
for motor vehicle chauffeurs. 

Temporary employees in canneries for 
whom no regular work week is fixed and 
who work during the season June-October 
must be paid not less than 39, 36 and 31 
cents an hour. Pin-boys and bootblacks, 
whose regular work week is 54 hours, 
must be paid the same rates as apply to 
messengers—30, 25 and 22 cents an hour. 
Caretakers who are given free lodgings on 
the premises are entitled to a weekly 
minimum wage of $18 in Zone I, $16 in 
Zone II and $15 in Zone III. No regular 
work week is fixed for these employees. 

Some employees have a regular work 
week which is different from the one fixed 
for the establishment in which they work, 
e.g., while the regular work week in mining 
undertakings is 48 hours, employees working 
at the surface have a regular work week 
of 54 hours and those engaged in con- 
tinuous work have a regular work week of 
56 hours. Watchmen, maintenance men 
and service men, motor vehicle chauffeurs 
and their helpers, employees taking care of 
horses and vehicles, and employees super- 
vising power-houses and electrical sub- 
stations all have a regular work week of 
60 hours and the payment of overtime is 
required for any work in excess of the 
60-hour work week. 

No regular work week is fixed for 
employees working on ships or boats, 
longshoremen, employees occupied at work 
conditioned by the tide, employees 
engaged in preparing fish on the shore, 
in snowhouses or in cold storage, oper- 
ators of power-shovels or bulldozers and 
their helpers, employees whose hours are 
unverifiable and caretakers who are pro- 
vided with free lodgings on the premises. 
This group is not entitled to any over- 
time rate. 

A fifth division of the order applies to 
hotels, restaurants, lunch-counters, cabarets, 
cocktail bars, cafés, clubs, taverns, road- 
houses or inns, lodging-houses with at least 
five bedrooms to let, boarding-houses and 
staff-houses. 


The hourly minimum rates for employees 
in this division are as follows:— 


Zones 
Uys ot Aled By op Mh 
(a) all employees except those 
covered by (b) (c) (d) 
Genrand ab) pier stir are sy s.a 5l¢ 46¢ 41¢ 


(b) office boys, messengers, 

bell boys, porters, cloak- 

room attendants ........ 380 25 «6-22 
(ec) employees of lodging- 

houses having at least five 


Bearoomseto let... 0s. > 86 34 29 
Kapa UCHING ter )ih a aie. te alae 44 ed eS 
(e) waiters, waitresses, valets, 

chambermaids and elevator 

PCT AOL Sy wisiey sutiejsiess nhs i sy 8 44 41 35 
(f) cooks and motor vehicle 

Chautteurs st oes e ae en 58 53 48 


Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises must 
receive the same minima as caretakers 
working in other establishments, namely 
$18, $16, and $15 a week, depending on 
the zone. 

The regular work week, after which 
overtime becomes payable, for employees in 
hotels, restaurants and similar undertak- 
ings is 60 hours, except for boarding-house, 
lodging-house and staff-house employees, 
and open air sporting club employees, who 
have no regular work week. 

Employers in hotels, restaurants and 
similar undertakings may establish the 
month or half-month as the period of 
work for employees who are hired by the 
month or half-month, respectively. In 
such cases, overtime must be paid for hours 
worked in excess of such monthly or half- 
monthly periods. The “regular working 
month” is calculated by multiplying the 
number of hours in the regular work week 
by 44 or, if there are 31 days in the month, 
by 43. Similarly, the “regular ’ working 
half-month” is established by multiplying 
the number of hours in the regular work 
week by 2! or, in a month of 31 days, 
by 24. 

The sixth division of the order covers 
apartment houses, office buildings and 
other real estate undertakings. 

Monthly rates are set for janitors who 
are charged with the supervision of a 
real estate undertaking and whose duties 
include the leasing of apartments and 
collecting of rents. If free, heated living 
quarters are provided on the premises, a 


janitor must be paid at least $75 a month 


in Zones I and II and $60 in Zone III. 
When unheated lodgings are provided, the 
rates are $85 in Zones I and II and $70 
in Zone III. If a janitor is not provided 
with living quarters, he must be paid $95 
a month in Zones IT and II and $80 in 
Zone Ill. No regular work week is fixed 
for janitors. 
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For all other employees in apartment 
houses, office buildings and other real 
estate undertakings, except office boys, 
messengers, watchmen and motor vehicle 
chauffeurs, the order fixes the same general 
minimum rates as for other types of 
establishments—51, 46 and 41 cents an hour 
for the three zones. Office boys, messengers, 
watchmen and chauffeurs must receive the 
same rates as are set for these classes 
elsewhere in the order. Sixty hours con- 
stitute the regular work week of employees 
in these undertakings, after which over- 
time must be paid. 


General Provisions 

General provisions relating to weekly 
rest, daily guarantee, annual holidays with 
pay, payment of wages, deductions for 
board and lodging, keeping of records and 
posting of notices remain practically the 
same as before. 

As before, every employee in all estab- 
lishments covered by Order 4 except real 
estate undertakings and undertakings for 
which no regular work week is fixed must 
be allowed 24 consecutive hours of rest 
each week or two periods of 18 consecutive 
hours each. 

All divisions of the order except those 
covering real estate undertakings and 
undertakings which have no regular work 
week provide for a three-hour minimum. 
A worker must be paid for at least three 
hours at his minimum rate, rather than at 
his regular rate, as before, when he is 
called to work and works less than the 
regular working day, unless he refuses to 
do the work required of him. 

The provisions of Order 3 which requires 
an employee to be granted a week’s holi- 
day with pay after a year’s continuous 
service apply to workers under Order 4. 
Janitors are excluded from these provisions. 

Order 4 no longer contains the require- 
ment that wages must be paid at least 
twice a month. As before, however, when 
payment is made in cash, the money must 
be placed in a sealed envelope with the 
following information on it: name of 
worker, pay period, total hours of work 
and overtime shown separately, wages 
earned and wage rate, deductions and take- 
home pay. Tips are the exclusive prop- 
erty of the worker and may not be 
considered as wages, even with 
employee’s consent. 

Deductions may be made from the 
minimum wage -when, by agreement, 
lodgings or meals are furnished by the 
employer to the employee. Such deduc- 
tions must not exceed, in all three zones, 
25 cents for one meal or $4.50 for meals 
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per week; 25 cents a day for lodging or 
$1.50 per week; and $6 a week for full 
board and lodging. Previously, the above 
deductions were authorized for workers in 
Zone I, lower deductions being permitted 
in the other zones. Any other deductions 
from the minimum wage are prohibited 
unless imposed by statute or court order. 

Uniforms when required for employees in 
hotels and restaurants must be furnished by 
the employer. The provision requiring 
uniforms to be kept in proper condition 
at the employer’s expense has _ been 
omitted. 


The requirement is continued that each 
employer must keep records showing, for 
each employee, name and address, occupa- 
tion, date of commencement of employ- 
ment, pay period, hours of beginning and 
finishing work, total number of hours 
worked, overtime, wage rate and wages 
earned, deductions, take-home pay and 
particulars regarding annual holidays with 
pay. Records must be retained for five 
years. The employer is also required to 
post in a conspicuous place all orders and 
notices furnished by the Commission. 


Changes in Order 4 


The chief increase in minimum rates 
brought about by the revision of Order 4 
affects persons working in workplaces in 
the former Zone IV (i.e., where the popu- 
lation is under 2,000), who now receive the 
higher Zone III rates. For example, the 
minimum hourly rates for experienced 
workers in factories, shops and offices have 
been, since November 15, 1952, 51 cents in 
Zone I, 46 cents in Zone II, 41 cents in 
Zone III and 36 cents in Zone IV. In the 
revised order, Zones III and IV have been 
combined to form a new Zone III, which 
now covers all places in the province with 
less than 10,000 people, and the rates are 
51 cents in Zone I, 46 cents in Zone II 
and 41 cents in Zone III. Thus, workers 
in the former Zone IV whose minimum 
was 36 cents an hour now have a minimum 
of 41 cents. The increase in rates brought 
about as a result of the re-zoning applies 
to all rates set in Order 4 as well as to 
the rates established in Orders 41 and 42. 
In some cases the rates for Zone IV were 
formerly the same as for Zone III and are 
therefore unchanged. 


Rates for certain employees were changed 
in the other zones as well. Office boys and 
messengers, bell boys, porters and cloak- 
room attendants who previously had a 
minimum rate of 22 cents an hour in all 


zones now must receive 30, 25, and 22 - 


cents, according to zone. Pin-boys and 
bootblacks must also receive these rates. 


; 


Their former rates. were 29 cents in Zones 
I and II and 22 cents in Zones III and IV. 

Rates for janitors in apartment houses 
have been changed and now apply also to 
janitors in other real estate undertakings, 
including office buildings. The work of such 
janitors includes management of the estab- 
lishment, e.g., the collection of rents. If 
heated living quarters are provided on 
the premises, the rates, formerly $72.60 a 
month in Zones I and II and $58.08 in 
Zones III and IV, are now $75 in Zones I 
and II and $60 in Zone III. Where no 
lodgings are provided, rates have been 
increased by 62 cents to $95 a month in 
Zones I and II and by 14 cents to $80 
in Zone III. A new category for janitors 
who are provided with unheated living 
quarters establishes rates of $85 in Zones I 
and II and $70 in Zone III. 


A new category has also been included 
in the order for caretakers in establish- 
ments other than real estate undertakings 
who continuously supervise their employer’s 
establishment and who are provided with 
free lodgings on the premises. Their 
weekly minimum wage rates are $18, $16 
and $15 in the three zones. 

Certain motor vehicle chauffeurs pre- 
viously receiving lower rates than drivers 
of commercial vehicles must now receive 
the same rates as the latter, 58, 53 and 48 
cents an hour. For the former group the 
rates were 51, 46, 41 and 36 cents in the 
four zones. Minimum rates are no longer 
specifically set out for garage mechanics. 
Their hourly rates have been reduced from 
58, 53, 48 and 44 cents to the general rates 
of 51, 46 and 41 cents which, as before, 
apply to other garage employees. The 
regular work week of employees engaged in 
repair work in garages is now 54 rather 
than 60 hours. 

The regular work week for which 
minimum rates are set was reduced for 
several types of workplaces. It was 
reduced from 54 to 48 hours in the follow- 
ing: establishments manufacturing elec- 
trical appliances in Zone III; crushed stone 
quarfies; fox farms; and factories manu- 
facturing felt hats, concrete pipes, rubber 
goods or organs. In waste material trading 
establishments the work week was reduced 
from 60 to 48 hours. 

The work week in the following estab- 
lishments was reduced from 60 to 54 hours: 
foundries, funeral undertaking establish- 
ments and agricultural implement and 
separator factories in places of under 
10,000 population; sawmills in Zones II and 
III; and wool-carding and spinning estab- 


lishments. The regular work week for sash 
and door factories was increased from 50 
to 54 hours. 

The revised order does not require th 
payment of overtime after 12 hours in a 
day. There is now no provision for the 
payment of overtime on a daily basis but 
the order continues to require overtime 
to be paid for hours in excess of the 
regular work week and in some cases in 
excess of the regular working month or 
half-month. 

Other changes which have been noted 
above were in the ratio of inexperienced 
workers to experienced workers in an 
establishment (inexperienced workers may 
now constitute only 20 per cent of the 
employees) and in the deductions made 
by an employer for board and lodging. 
These have been made the same for all 
zones. 


Orders 41 and 42 


In November 1950, sections of General 
Order 4 that set out the minimum wages 
for employees of public corporations and 
for stationary enginemen and firemen were 
removed and made into separate orders: 
Order 41, applicable to employees of public 
corporations, and Order 42, applicable to 
stationary enginemen and firemen. Require- 
ments for these groups relating to hours 
of work and overtime, weekly rest, daily 
guarantee, payment of wages and permis- 
sible deductions, records to be kept by 
employers and certain other matters were 
still included in Order 4. Such provisions 
have now been added to Order 41 and 
Order 42, making them complete, self- 
contained orders. The arrangement of 
Orders 41 and 42, as revised, is the same 
as that of Order 4 and minimum rates are 
set out for the same three zones. 


Municipal and School Corporations 


Order 41, which formerly applied to 
employees of public corporations, now 
covers employees of municipal and school 
corporations only. Accordingly, the sec- 
tions fixing minimum rates for members of 
vestry boards or corporations of church 
trustees and other public corporations and 
for sacristans or sextons employed in a 
building used for religious worship have 
been omitted. 

The revised order increases the minimum 
wage for most employees of municipal and 
school corporations. Employees covered by 
Order 41 are now divided into three general 
categories: (a) experienced employees, 
except those for whom special provision is 
made; (b) watchmen; (c) office boys, 
messengers, apprentices and inexperienced 
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employees. Not more than 20 per cent 
of the total number of employees of a 
corporation may be paid at the rate for 
an inexperienced worker. 

The minimum wage generally applicable 
to experienced employees under this order 
is 51 cents an hour in Zone J, 46 cents 
an hour in Zone II and 41 cents an hour 
in Zone III. For watchmen, the minimum 
hourly rate is 44, 41 and 35 cents, accord- 
ing to the zone. Office boys, messengers, 
apprentices and inexperienced employees 
must receive at least 30, 25 and 22 cents 
an hour, according to the zone. 

The hourly rates noted above are the 
same as those fixed by Order 4 and apply 
to all employees of municipal and school 
corporations working under. conditions 
which make it possible for the employer 


to verify their hours of work. These 
include clerks, secretaries, treasurers, 
secretary-treasurers, accountants, clerical 


assistants, firemen, policemen, watchmen, 
carters, chauffeurs, maintenance workers 
and others. ; 

Those employees governed by Order 41 
for whom hourly minimum rates are set 
must now receive a substantially higher 
rate than before. ‘Clerks, secretaries and 
treasurers of corporations and their assis- 
tants were formerly classed as_ office 
employees and, if they had at least two 
years’ experience, were required to receive 
35, 32, 28 and 25 cents an hour in the four 
zones. They are now subject to the general 
minimum rate of 51 cents in Zone I, 46 
cents in Zone II and 41 cents in Zone III. 

Watchmen, for whom the minimum 
rates were formerly 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents 
in the four zones, must now receive 44 
cents an hour in Zone I, 41 cents in Zone II 
and 35 cents in Zone JII. 

Carters, chauffeurs and their helpers are 
now subject to the general minimum rates 
of 51, 46 and 41 cents. In the earlier 
order, special rates established for this 
group were considerably lower. For fire- 
men and policemen the minimum rates 
were previously 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents. 
The general minimum rates now apply to 
them also. 

For employees of a municipal or school 
corporation whose hours of work are not 
verifiable a minimum weekly or monthly 
wage is established which does not depend 
on the zone or the hours of work. The 
secretary of a local municipal corporation 
is entitled to a minimum monthly wage 
which, as before, varies with the popula- 
tion of the municipality. The minimum 
ranges from $18 in a community of 250 
persons or less (an increase of $3) to $100 
in a municipality with 10,000 or more 
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persons (an increase of $10). The five 
minimum rates for communities with a 
population between 250 and 10,000 have 
each been increased by $5. 

The secretary of a county municipality 
must now receive $40 a month, an increase 
of $5. 

The minimum monthly wages of secre- 
taries of school corporations vary with the 
number of property owners in the district. 
These range from $12 in an area with 50 
or fewer property owners to $80 in an area 
with more than 2,000 property owners. In 
all cases the minimum is from $2 to $5 
higher than before. 

The minima for attendance officers and 
teachers have not been increased. ‘The 
minimum wage of an attendance officer 
also depends on the number of property 
owners in the district and ranges from $3 
to $25 a month. Teachers in the employ 
of a school corporation, regardless of zone, 
are entitled to receive at least $60 a month. 
Corporations are forbidden to make any 
deduction from a teacher’s wages for lodging 
furnished, even if the wage exceeds the 
minimum. 

As before, teachers who do maintenance 
work at the school where they teach must 
receive pay for such work at an hourly 
rate separately and in addition to their 
teaching salary, even where the salary is 
above the minimum. For such mainten- 
ance work the general minimum rate of 51 
cents an hour in Zone I, 46 cents in Zone II 
and 41 cents in Zone III must be paid. 
These rates represent an increase, since the 
previous minima were 30, 28, 24 and 20 
cents in the four zones. 

As in Order 4, it is provided that care- 
takers who are given free lodgings on the 
premises must be paid a weekly minimum 
wage of $18 in Zone I, $16 in Zone II and 
$15 in Zone III. 

The period of work of employees gov- 
erned by Order 41 is the week. However, 
it may be a “regular working month” for 
employees paid by the month or a “regular 
working half-month” for employees paid 
by the half-month. In such cases, as for 
hotels under Order 4, overtime must be 
paid for hours worked beyond the month 
or half-month. 

For most employees of municipal and 
school corporations the regular work week 
is 54 hours, after which overtime becomes 
payable. The provisions for overtime pay 
are similar to those prescribed in Order 4. 

As before, the regular work week of 
chauffeurs and their helpers is 60 hours and 
of firemen and policemen 72 hours, after 
which the overtime rate must be paid. In 


Zones I and II the working hours of fire- 


men and policemen may average 72 hours 
a week over a consecutive two-week period 
but may not exceed 144 hours in two weeks 
except in case of extreme urgency. Fire- 
men and policemen employed by corpora- 
tions in Zones I and II must, as before, 
receive at least $1 an hour for any time 
worked beyond 144 hours in a two-week 
period. This overtime pay must be 
granted even if their regular wages exceed 
the required minimum. This provision does 
not apply to fire chiefs, chiefs of police and 
their assistants. 

Employees occupied at snow clearing, 
those operating power-shovels, bulldozers 
and similar vehicles, caretakers, employees 
whose hours of work are unverifiable, 
attendance officers and teachers have no 
regular work week. 

Order 41 contains the same provisions as 
Order 4 with respect to the three-hour 
minimum and weekly rest but makes no 
provision for annual holidays, since 
employees of municipal and school corpora- 
tions are excluded from holidays legislation. 


Stationary Enginemen and Firemen 


The main change in the revised order 
governing stationary enginemen and fire- 
men, No. 42, is that it no longer applies 
to certain types of enginemen, namely, 
butter or cheese factory stationary engine- 
men, sawmill stationary enginemen, port- 
able enginemen, Diesel engine operators 
and their helpers. 

As before, employees under the order 
are classified as first, second or third-class 
chief enginemen; second, third or fourth- 
class enginemen; and firemen. Stationary 
enginemen must hold the certificate 
required for their work by the Stationary 
Enginemen Act. The new order provides 
that enginemen are classified according to 
the kind and class of installation which 
they direct or supervise and to the nature 
of the work referred to in the Act and 
regulations. 

Minimum rates for those under the order 
remain the same except that stationary 
enginemen and firemen in centres with 
fewer than 2,000 persons must now receive 


the same minimum as those in centres 
having a population between 2,000 and 
10,000. 

Weekly minimum wage rates for chief 
enginemen are $51 in all zones for first- 
class chief enginemen; $42 in Zone I, $40 
in Zone II and $38 in Zone III for second- 
class chief enginemen; and $36, $34 and $32 
for third-class chief enginemen. These rates 
are the same as they were previously for 
Zones I, II and III. The former Zone IV 
rates have been eliminated and chief 
enginemen in the area formerly included 
in Zone IV must now receive the rate for 
Zone III. This represents an increase of $2 
in the minimum rate for second and third- 
class chief enginemen. 

A similar adjustment was made in the 
minimum rates for class enginemen, for 
whom the following hourly rates are set: 
66, 63 and 60 cents for second-class engine- 
men; 55, 53 and 50 cents for third-class; 
and 50, 48 and 45 cents for fourth-class 
enginemen. For these classes the inclusion 
of Zone IV in Zone III means an increase 
of 5 cents an hour for second-class and 
fourth-class enginemen. 

Firemen’s hourly minimum wage rates are 
40, 38 and 35 cents. For firemen in small 
centres the increase is five cents an hour. 

The regular work week continues to be 
60 hours for firemen and class enginemen 
and time worked in excess of 60 hours in 
a week must be considered as overtime and 
paid for at time and one-half the regular 
rate. This applies to employees paid on an 
hourly wage basis and not governed by a 
collective agreement. 

As previously, no regular work week is 
set for chief enginemen. 

The special provision that an employee 
must be paid as a stationary engineman 
or fireman for any time during which he 
works as such, even if he is at the same 
time occupied at work not governed by 
Order 42, continues in effect. 

Employees covered by Order 42 must, if 
called to work, be paid for three hours’ 
work at their minimum rate. They must 
be allowed a weekly rest of 24 hours or 
two periods of 18 consecutive hours. They 
are entitled to annual holidays with pay 
under Order 3. 


The United States National Labor Relations Board has ruled that a union certified 


as the exclusive bargaining agent of employees can not charge non-members a fee for 
processing their grievances. The union in 1952 began charging $15 for handling an 
ordinary grievance and $400 to take a grievance through formal arbitration. _The ruling 
was made in a case involving Local 1, Independent Metal Workers Union, at the 


Hughes Tool Company, Houston, Texas. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for March, 1953, show claims for benefit rose by 8,000. 
Decreases in six provinces outweighed by increases in the other four 


The total of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit filed 
in local offices across Canada in March 
rose by 8,000. Although decreases occurred 
in six provinces, they were offset by 
increases in the other four provinces. The 
major increase (12,530) was in Quebec, with 
smaller increases in Alberta (1,037), New 
Brunswick (889) and Nova Scotia (703). 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that a 
total of 179,714 initial and renewal claims 
for benefit was filed during the month, 
compared with 171,658 in February and 
154,356 in March, 1952. 

There was a slight decline in the volume 
of recorded unemployment, as measured by 
a count of ordinary claimants signing the 
live unemployment register on the last 
working day of the month. On March 31, 
ordinary claimants numbered 294,497 
(255,256 males and 39,241 females), com- 
pared with 308,757 (264,964 males and 
43,793 females) on February 28 and 275,018 
(224,944 males and 50,074 females) on 
March 31, 1952. The remaining claimants 
for whom unemployment registers were 
included in the live file on March 31 were: 
16,012 short-time; 2,759 temporary lay-off; 
and 65,613 supplementary benefit. 

Adjudications of initial and renewal 
claims during March numbered 176,499, of 
which 110,514 granted entitlement to 
benefit; 51,773 initial claims were dis- 
allowed because of insufficiency of contri- 
butions. Disqualifications were imposed in 
22,894 cases (including 6,696 on revised and 
1,986 on supplementary benefit claims). 
The chief reasons for disqualification were: 
voluntarily left employment without just 
cause, 7,108 cases; not unemployed, 6,734 
cases; and not capable of and not available 
for work, 2,224 cases. 

Claimants who came on benefit during 
the month totalled 114,683, compared with 
121,507 during February and 90,354 during 
March 1952. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the gen- 
eral employment situation. 


During March, $20,796,825 was paid in 
compensation for 6,613,705 days of proven 
unemployment, in comparison with 
$18,505,590 and 5,918,651 days in February 
and $14,932,190 and 5,537,221 days during 
March 1952. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week March 28-April 3 was $3.15, com- 
pared with $3.14 for the week February 28- 
March 6, and $2.71 for the week March 29- 
April 4, 1952. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March 1953 show that insurance books 
have been issued to 4,527,968 employees 
who have made contributions to the 
unemployment insurance fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered .at March 31 
numbered 248,551, an increase of 550 since 
February 28, 1953. 


Supplementary Benefit 

A total of 51,754 claimants who failed 
to satisfy the contribution requirements 
had their claims considered for supple- 
mentary benefit during the month. In 
addition, 1,750 renewal supplementary 
benefit claims were filed. Of the 39,211 
initial claimants who became eligible for 
supplementary benefit, 32,412 or 83 per cent 
qualified under Class 1—persons for whom 
a benefit year had terminated since 
March 31, 1952. A total of $3,203,621 was 
paid during the month. During the week 
March 28-April 3, supplementary benefit 
payments numbered 53,854. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 912, February 19, 1953 


Held: That the claimant, who had no 
knowledge of the English language and 
who restricted her employment to stenog- 
raphy in an area where opportunities for 
that type of work are limited to those 
speaking English or those who are bilingual, 
had not proved that she was available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 29 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on October 3, 1952, 
at the Commission’s Office in “A”, a city 
in southern Ontario, and stated that she 
had worked as a stenographer in “B”, a 
city in Quebec, from 1945 to August 30, 
1952, when she lost her employment 
because her employer had found another 
person to take her place at a lower salary. 
She also stated that inasmuch as she did 
not speak or write English she would take 
work as a French stenographer only. Her 
salary at the time of separation was $27 
a week. 

The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period on the ground that she was not 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27(1)(b) of the Act. The insur- 
ance officer explained that his decision was 
not based on the claimant’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the English language but on the 
fact that she had restricted her employ- 
ment to stenography in an area where 
opportunities for that type of work are 
limited to those speaking English or those 
who are bilingual. 

In her appeal to a court of referees she 
stated that when she was replaced by 
another stenographer in “B”, she got 
married and took up residence with her 
husband in “A”, where he had a job, and 
that as both the English and French 
languages are spoken in Canada it was 
reasonable for her to expect that she could 
find employment as a French stenographer 
in “A”. In appearing before the court, the 
claimant explained through her interpreter 
that for the past ten years she had worked 
solely as a stenographer and had never 
been engaged in any other occupation, that 
in striving to learn the English language so 
as to fit herself for work in “A” she and 
her husband were staying with an English 
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family with whom she converses in that 
language at every opportunity and also 
that she was planning to attend school 
with a view to becoming better acquainted 
with the language. After taking into con- 
sideration that the French language is an 
official one of this country, that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is intended as a 
national coverage for all persons coming 
under it, that the claimant had not 
separated from her last employment of her 
own volition and that finally she had been 
immediately disqualified upon filing her 
claim for benefit, the court unanimously 
allowed her appeal. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions.—I agree with the insurance 
officer that the court of referees has based 
its decision on “considerations which have 
no relationship with the case” and that it 
erred in finding that the claimant has 
proved that she was available for work 
within the meaning of the Act. 

As explained by the insurance officer in 
the first instance, the claimant was dis- 
qualified from the receipt of benefit not 
because of her inability to speak English 
but owing to her self-imposed restricted 
availability to a kind of employment which 
does not exist in the area. Her case would 
have been decided otherwise had she shown 
good faith and registered for employment of 
a kind which, under the circumstances, could 
reasonably be expected to be found for her. 

It goes without saying that an insured 
person who is unemployed must conform 
to the exigencies of the “labour market” 
and to contend that the reverse is equally 
true leads to absurdity. 

The principle involved is the same as 
in the case of claimants who live in a 
remote area and who refuse to take 
employment elsewhere or in the case of 
those who for domestic or other reasons 
restrict their availability to hours which 
are inconsistent with those of the “labour 
market”. 

As I have stated 
decisions :— 

Availability to work is primarily a 
subjective matter which must be con- 
sidered in the light of a claimant’s 
intention and mental attitude towards 


accepting employment. Viewed objectively, 
it might be determined by a claimant’s 
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in many previous 


prospects of employment in relation to a 

certain set of circumstances beyond his 

control or which he has deliberately 
created. 

I might add that one must not lose 
sight of the fact that the aim of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act is to finan- 
cially assist claimants who are sincerely 
willing to work but who are in the 
unhappy position of being unable to find 
employment. 

For those reasons, the decision of the 
court of referees, which is against the intent 
of the Act, must be reversed and the appeal 
is allowed. 

The disqualification from the receipt of 
benefit imposed by the insurance officer in 
the first instance is reinstated as from the 
date that this decision is communicated to 
the claimant. 


Decision CU-B 913, February 19, 1953 


Held: That a claimant who was employed 
two days a week should have applied for 
the full-time job which was notified to her 
regardless of the fact that the weekly wage 
would have amounted to less than that 
which she recewed in respect of her two 
days’ work and unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 23 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on February 4, 1952, 
and stated that she had been employed 
as a cashier in a chain store at a salary 
of $35 a week from July 9, 1951, to 
January 19, 1952, when she was dismissed 
because of an error in her cash. She stated 
that since then the employer had rehired 
her to work on Fridays and Saturdays. 
The claim was allowed. 

On October 20, 1952, the local office 
notified the claimant of employment as a 
helper in a paper manufacturing concern at 
the prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work, viz, 55 cents an hour. 
The hours of work were from 7:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m., five days a week. She failed 
to apply for the employment chiefly 
because of the low wages offered. The local 
office commented that the job did not call 
for experience, that there were chances of 
advancement, and that the possibility of 
her being taken on full-time at the chain 
store was uncertain. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks because, in his opinion, 
she had, without good cause, failed to 
apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment (Section 40(1)(a) of the Act). 

In her appeal to a court of referees she 
stated that had she accepted the employ- 
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ment she would have lost any chance which 
she might have had of being reinstated to 
full-time employment at the chain store, 
where she was paid $16 for two days’ work; 
that in addition to the said amount she 
received unemployment insurance benefit 
amounting to $10, which made a total of 
$26 a week as against the $22 a week 
which she would have received for five 
days’ work had she accepted the employ- 
ment offered. 

The court of referees, after having heard 
the claimant, unanimously reversed the 
decision of the insurance officer, basing its 
decision on substantially the same grounds 
as those stated in her appeal. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions.—It is easy to conceive 
that the claimant would have preferred to 
continue working two days a week and 
draw $26, which included $10 in benefits, 
rather than take full-time employment 
which would have given her only $22 a 
week. 

However, I entirely agree with the 
insurance officer that she “must not expect 
that the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission is obliged to pay here benefit 
indefinitely for the four unemployed days 
of the week”. Hither she is genuinely 
seeking full-time employment, in which 
case she must accept any suitable employ- 
ment notified to her by the local office, or, 
as the case would seem to be, she does not 
want to take employment except on her 
own conditions and therefore she should 
not be considered as being available for 
work within the meaning of the Act. 

It is true that the salary offered could 
not be compared with that which she 
received when she was working full-time 
or, proportionately, with that which she 
earns at the present time but it was in 
accordance with the prevailing rate in the 
district. The work would have been easy 
to perform and, if we do not lose sight of 
the fact that she had been unemployed 
four days a week during a period of nine 
months, it must be concluded that she has, 
without good cause, failed to apply for a 
situation in suitable employment. 

To maintain the decision of the court 
of referees would be to sanction a principle 
which is against the intent of the Act as 
well as being unfair to the workers who 
fully contribute to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund. 

The appeal is allowed and the disqualifi- 
cation from benefit, originally imposed on 
the claimant by the insurance officer, is 
reinstated as from the date that this 
decision is communicated to her. 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour 
prepared 136 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas 
of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. 

In the same period, a total of 91 con- 
tracts in these categories was awarded. 
Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for 
each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who 
have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each 


of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule in- 
cluded in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and contractors and_ subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the 
Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay_may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and 44 per week; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 
Contracts awarded under this heading for the month of April are set out below:— 


Department 


JNautciliaite) "LEO HG AGo. aanenocon me ceonee ine 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. .......... 
Defence Production (March report)........ 
Poste Oihiceimac Aiteank s oaltGias Meds 1o- SeERoe. 
TIE LGA WWAR KS rorole hare se ayore tateissererte e.avelaralcia.cl ie 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate, but 
in no event shall the wages paid be less 
than those established by the laws of 
the province in which the work is being 
performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 


ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


se 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
2 $ 54,126.00 
a 1 11,000.00 
Pe 192 1,173,643 .00 
ae 9 117,222 .63 
ee 3 25,944.00 


(b) the working hours shall be those 
fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district, or if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay_may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 

(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded—April 

(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Raymond Alta: Mannix Ltd, construction of north dam, Milk River Ridge Reservoir. 
Vauzhall Alta: Square M Construction & Equipment Co Ltd, enlarging existing canal, 
relocating & constructing new canal, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N §S: L G@ Rawding Con- 
struction Ltd, landscaping. Halifax 
(Gorsebrook) N S: Eastern Landscape Co, 
*landscaping. Halifax N S: Pelton & Co, 
*exterior painting. Tuft’s Cove N S: 
Nova Scotia Light & Power Co Ltd, 
*installation of underground electrical dis- 
tribution system. Fredericton N B: V J 
Savoy, exterior painting. Saint John N B: 
M H Downs, exterior painting. Ajax Ont: 
A Stroud Ltd, installation of equipment, 
central heating plant. Aylmer Ont: 
Charles D Hay, landscaping. Belleville 
Ont: J W Havelin, exterior painting. 
Brantford Ont: Franks Contracting Co, 
*exterior painting. Galt Ont: John 
St Clair, *exterior painting. Guelph Ont: 
John St Clair, *exterior painting. Hamilton 
Ont: Howard A Cope, extension to drive- 
ways. Hespeler Ont: R H Clark, *exterior 
painting. London Ont: Franks Contracting 
Co, *exterior painting; Terminal Con- 


struction Co Ltd, landscaping. Port 
Arthur Ont: J H Turcotte, exterior 
painting. Sarnia Ont: S Gillespie, exterior 
painting. Trenton Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis 
Ltd, repairs to houses. Uplands Ont: 
Swansea Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of storm sewer & drainage systems. 
Windsor Ont: Earl Pulleybank, landscap- 
ing; National Painting & Decorating Co, 
exterior painting. Regina Sask: Yarnton 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting. 
Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 
construction of houses. Swift Current 
Sask: P Neufeld, exterior painting. 
Yorkton Sask: MacLeods Ltd, exterior 
painting. Calgary Alta: G G Taylor, 
exterior painting; W Segalet & Co Ltd, 
exterior painting; Yarnton Decorating Ltd, 
exterior painting. Namao Alta: P Janiten, 
landscaping. Red Deer Alta: William 
Segalet & Co Ltd, exterior painting. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N §: Annapolis Valley 
Construction Ltd, construction of receiv- 
ing & shipping store, RCN Armament 
Depot. Halifax N S: Kenney Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of maritime 
warfare school. Bagotville P Q: R E 
Stewart Construction Co, construction 
of gun testing stop butt; Georges 
Proulx Engineering, construction of 
power plant bldg. Valcartier P Q: 
Thiro Construction Ltd, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Camp 
Borden Ont: K J Beamish Construction 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation of roads. Long 
Branch Ont: Bennett-Pratt Ltd, construc- 
tion of inflammable stores bldg. Point 
Petre Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Ltd, construction of pre-flight test bldg. 
Trenton Ont: Robertson Constructing & 
Engineering Co Ltd, construction of ME 


& refuelling tender garage. Uplands Ont: 
R A Blyth, construction of roadways & 
grading. Portage la Prairie Man: Harris 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of inner 
& outer LF/MF beacon bldgs. Winnipeg 
Man: Malcom Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant. Namao 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system; Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of con- 
crete hangar aprons & drainage. Penhold 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of drill & 
recreational hall. Esquimalt B (CC: 
Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, installation of 
electrical system, HMC dockyard. Victoria 
BC: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tion of Begg Bldg. 


: Building and Maintenance 
Rockclhiffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, conversion of bldgs to ware- 


house & office accommodation. 


Comox B C: Hodgson Clarke Building Stores Ltd, 


installation of tile floors in bldgs. Sea Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, permanent subfloor 


replacement in bldgs. 


National Harbours Board 
Montreal Harbour P Q; Charles Duranceau Ltd, additional paving of Vulcan Wharf, 


section 71. 
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Department of Public Works 


Twillingate Nfld: J R Grieve Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment bldg. 
Belleville N S: Vincent M Babine *load- 
ing & securing pontoons, dredge “PWD 
No 21”. Cheboque (Town Point) N S: 
The Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, wharf exten- 
sion. Hast Ferry N S: Alfred Thimot & 
Medard Comeau, breakwater reconstruc- 
tion. Lockeport N S: MacDonald Bros, 
erection of public bldg. North West Cove 
(Tancook) N S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia), breakwater repairs. Tangier N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Yarmouth N S: I G Trask & L W Shaw, 
construction of ferry terminal. Fort 
Dufferin N B: George C Chittick, repairs 
to breastworks. Little Cape N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Millbank (Lyon’s Cove) N B: Dominion 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Point Sapin N B: Yvon Leger, 
*dredging. Levis P Q: L P Gagnon, con- 
struction of office & residence bldg. 
Warwick P Q: A Fortin Construction 
Ltee, construction of public bldg. ast- 
view Ont: George A Crain & Sons Ltd, 
alterations to Kelly Bldg. Oakville Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co, 
alterations to No 5 Temporary Bldg; 
J. A. Cronier Co Ltd & Dennis G Newton, 


demolition of Aylmer Bldg & annex; 
Ontario Building Cleaning Co, cleaning of 
interior & parts of exterior of bldg, Bureau 
of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; Trudel & 
McAdam Ltd, new mezzanine floor, Print- 
ing Bureau. Rockcliffe Ont: M J Sulphur 
& Sons Ltd, alterations & additions, “N” 
Division Mess, RCMP. Winnipeg Man: 
Taylor Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
interior painting & decorating. Saskatoon 
Sask: Piggott Construction Co, alterations 
& additions—London Bldg. Calgary Alta: 
Wilkinson Electric Co Ltd, electric light- 
ing improvements, Traders Bldg. Water- 
ways Alta: Standard Iron & Engineering 
Works Ltd, *addition of sections in hull, 
dredge “PWD No 250”. Delkatla Slough 
(Massett) B C: A T Holland, G Bell & 
V S Williams, *dredging. North Thompson 
River BC: Photographic Surveys (Western) 
Ltd, *bathymetric survey of Fraser River 
Basin. Queen Charlotte City B C: Horie- 
Latimer Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of landing. Quesnel B C: Narod Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Tilbury Island, Fraser River B C: Gilley 
Bros Ltd, improvements (rock protection). 
Tofno B C: West Coast Ventures Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Vancouver (Marpole) 
B QC: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contract- 
ing Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 


Department of Transport 


La Macaza P Q: Conrad Forget, con- 
struction of equipment garage & staff 
dwellings. La Tuque P Q: Daris & Leclerc, 
construction of equipment bldg & staff 
dwellings. Sudbury Ont: Angus & Taylor 


Ltd, installation of field lighting at air- 
port. MacDonald Man: A D Ross & Co 
Ltd, installation of field lighting at airport. 
Hope B C: Highway Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of radio beacon station. 


a 


Collective Agreements 


(Continued from page 886) 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke 

An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
Nov. 1951, p. 1539; June 1952, p. 781, Oct., 
p. 1362, and previous issues) by the addition 
of “The Corporation of Master Electricians 
of the Province of Quebec, Sherbrooke 
Branch”, to the list of contracting parties. 
Building Trades, St. Jéréme 

An Order in Council dated March 26 
and gazetted April 4, amends the previous 


Orders in Council for this industry (Nov. 
1950, p. 1905; Jan. 1951, p. 64, Nov., p. 1539, 
Jan. 1952, p. 56, April, p. 453, June, p. 782, 
and previous issues), as well as another 
Order in Council published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 2, 1952, by the 
addition of “The Corporation of Master 
Electricians of the Province of Quebec, 
Laurentide Branch”, to the list of contract- 
ing parties. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, May 1, 1953 


Registering its sixth successive fractional 
drop, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
consumer price index declined from 114:6 
at April 1 to 114-4 at May 1. Over the 
past 16 months, the index has dropped 
from a peak of 118-2 reached in January 
1952. 

Between April 1 and May 1 the food 
index declined from 110-9 to 110-1 as lower 
prices for butter, potatoes, tomatoes, onions, 
beef and veal outweighed increases for 
coffee, eggs, grapefruit, lettuce and fresh 
and cured pork. These price changes 
occurred in combination with normal 
seasonal changes in the consumption of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, fats and eggs. 

The clothing series increased from 109-7 
to 110-1. The household operations index, 
however, declined from 116-9 to 116-6, 
largely as a result of a seasonal drop in 
the prices of coal in Ontario and Quebec. 

Among other commodities and services, 
advances for theatres and barbers proved 
more important than a decline for gasoline 
and the index moved up from 115-0 to 
115-1. 

The shelter component advanced slightly 
from 122-7 to 122-9 as a result of small 
increases in both rent and home ownership. 


The index one year earlier (May 1, 
1952) was 115-9; group indexes were: food 
115-5, shelter 119-6, clothing 112-3, house- 
hold operation 116-2, other commodities 
and services 115-6. 


Cost-of-Living Index, May 1, 1953 

The cost-of-living index (1935-39=100) 
also dropped during April, declining from 
183-9 at April 1 to 183:6 at May 1. At 
May 1, 1952, it stood at 186-7. 

Group indexes at May 1 (April 1 figures 
in parentheses) were: food 222-8 (223-5), 
rent 151:0 (150-9), fuel and light 153-2 
(155:5), clothing 206-3 (205-3), home 
furnishings and services 196:2 (196-8), 
miscellaneous 149-0 (148-7). 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 1, 
1952) were: food 235-3, rent 146-3, fuel 
and light 150-6, clothing 210-1, home 
furnishings and services 198-2, miscel- 
laneous 147:4. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, April 1, 1953 


Cost-of-living indexes registered small 
advances in six of the nine regional cities 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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between March 2 and April 1. Indexes for 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto declined 
slightly. 

Food indexes were lower at all centres 
except Winnipeg as decreases for butter, 
potatoes and most fresh meats offset a 
general increase in eggs. 

Among other groups, index movements 
were generally unchanged to higher. Few 
changes occurred in clothing, while scattered 
increases in furniture prices were reported 
in five cities. Rent indexes were higher 
in six cities while fuel and light indexes 
advanced in four centres, with no decreases 
being reported. In the miscellaneous items 
group, advances were general for doctors’ 
and dentists’ fees, automobile mechanics’ 
wage rates, and magazine subscriptions. 

‘Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between March 2 and April 1 were: 
Winnipeg +0:°3 to 176-9; St. John’s +0-2 
to 101-5; Samt John -+0-1 to “180-5; 
Saskatoon +-0-1 to 182-5; Edmonton +0-1 
to 176-4; Vancouver +0-1 to 187-2; 
Montreal —1-:6 to 188-2; Halifax —0-3 to 
173-3; and Toronto —0°2 to 181-0. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1953 


Wholesale prices in April continued the 
indeterminate trend that has characterized 


prices over the past several months, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics report. Between March and 


. April the composite index declined from 


221-9 to 219-6, a loss of one per cent. 

This is the lowest point reached by the 
index since August 1950. The postwar peak 
of 243-7 was touched in July 1951. In 
April last year the index stood at 226-8. 

Six of the eight major groups moved 
down between March and April, one 
remained unchanged and one moved higher. 
The largest percentage change was regis- 
tered by non-ferrous metals, which dropped 
2:3 per cent from 174-7 to 170-7 as a result 
of declines in all major base metals, in- 
cluding tin, lead, zinc and copper. 

A drop in the vegetable products index 
from 201:5 to 197-3 reflected lower prices 
for grains, vegetable oils, sugar, coffee, raw 
rubber, potatoes and canned vegetables. 
These outweighed advances in imported 
fresh fruits, cocoa beans and bread at 
certain centres. 

Lower quotations for most raw and 
processed farm products, including livestock, 
fresh meats, butter, hides and skins, and 
leather, as well as losses in fishery products, 
overbalanced strength in eggs, fowl, lard, 
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prepared meats and furs to move the 
animal products index down 1°8 per cent 
from 238-7 to 234-4. 

The non-metallic minerals and _ their 
products index receded from 175-2 to 174-4 
when declines in imported coal, crushed 
stone and sand and gravel outweighed 
increases in crude petroleum and _ its 
products. 

Wood, wood products and paper moved 
down from 290-9 to 289-9 because of 
decreases in newsprint, woodpulp, eastern 
hemlock, fir timber and cedar shingles. 

A decline in chemicals and allied products 
from 176-5 to 176-2 reflected decreases for 
sodium cyanide and a number of paint 
materials. Iron and its products advanced 
from 221-4 to 221-5 as a result of a change 
in wire quotations. Fibres, textiles and 
textile products remained unchanged at 
241-6 as lower prices for certain cotton 
fabrics, raw cotton and jute bags balanced 
a firmer tone in wool and woollen products. 
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1951 


M52 1953 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets registered a substantial decline in 
April after several months of moderate 
declines. Between March and April the 
composite index dropped from 220-8 to 
214-5, the lowest level touched since 
December 1947. Animal products recorded 
the sharpest change; an index drop from 
264-3 to 256-0 reflected price decreases in 
livestock, butterfat and eastern milk for 
cheese manufacture. Eggs and fowl prices 
moved higher in this section. Lower 
quotations for grain and potatoes were 
responsible for a change in field products 
from 177:3 to 173-0. 

Residential building material prices con- 
tinued to advance in April. The composite 
index moved up fractionally from 283-4 to 
283-6. Advances were noted for warm air 
furnaces and smoke pipes, lesser increases 
in sand and gravel. The latter outweighed 
decreases for softwood lumber and shellac. 


The United States consumer price index rose 0-1 per cent between 
mid-April to 113-7, the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


mid-March and 
The index stands 


0-7 per cent above the level a year earlier and 11-7 per cent above that at the start of 


the Korean War. 
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This is the second successive monthly rise after three declines in a row. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April, 1953* 


Time lost in industrial disputes resulting 
in work stoppages in April 1953, was little 
changed from the low figures of the 
previous three months. About half the 
idleness in April was caused by three 
stoppages: clothing and hosiery factory 
workers at Montreal, Que.; grain elevator 
workers at New Westminster and Van- 
couver, B.C.; and flour, cereal and feed 
mill workers at Peterborough, Ont., and 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

Wages and related questions were the 
central issues in 15 stoppages in April 1953, 
causing more than 90 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over causes affecting working conditions 
and three over dismissals of workers. 

Preliminary figures for April 1953, show 
21 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 3,562 workers, with a time loss 
of 29,120 man-working days, compared 
with 21 strikes and lockouts in March 
1953, with 5,450 workers involved and a 
loss of 33,018 days. In April 1952, there 
were 37 strikes and lockouts, with 12,121 
workers involved and a loss of 178,713 
days. 

For the first four months of 1953 
preliminary figures show 52 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 11,898 workers, with a 


time loss of 116,965 days. In the same 
period in 1952 there were 63 strikes and 
lockouts, with 29,063 workers involved and 
a loss of 362,783 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricul- 
tural wage and salary workers in Canada, 
the time lost in April 1953, was 0-03 per 
cent of the estimated working time; 0-04 
per cent in March 1953; 0-21 per cent in 
April 1952; 0-04 per cent for the first four 
months of 1953; and 0-11 per cent for the 
first four months in 1952. 


Of the 21 stoppages in existence in April 
1953, two were settled in favour of the 
employers, one was a compromise setile- 
ment and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 13 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest information on strikes and 
lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lanour GAZETTE as it becomes available. 
Statistics given in the annual review and 
in this article are taken, as far as possible, 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned or from the Interna- 
tional Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in February 1953, was 165; 11 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 176 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in _ progress, 
36,300 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 152,000 working days caused. 


*See Tables G1 and G2 at end of book. 
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Of the 165 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in February, 10, 
directly involving 1,300 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 59, 
directly involving 9,400 workers, over other 
wage questions; seven, directly involving 
1,400 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 18, directly involving 2,300 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 64, directly 
involving 3,400 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; five, 
directly involving 3,200 workers, over ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and two, 
directly involving 100 workers, were in 
support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


Australia 

During the third quarter of 1952, there 
were 493 industrial disputes resulting in 
work stoppages directly involving 99,865 


workers. The time loss was 225,272 man- 
working days for all workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 


New Zealand 

For the year 1952, there were 50 strikes 
involving 16,297 workers, directly and 
indirectly, with a time loss of 28,123 man- 
days. Figures for the fourth quarter of 
1952 show 13 strikes with 3,933 workers 
directly and indirectly involved and a time 
loss of 16,805 man-days. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for March 1953, show 
450 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month in which 180,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,100,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for February 1953, are 350 work stoppages 
involving 120,000 workers and a time loss 
of 1,000,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 58. 
Accident Prevention 


1. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
Manutentions Portuaires; Sécurité chez les 
Dockers. Paris, 1952. Pp. 62. 


2. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 


Les Meules. Paris, 1952. 1 folder. 


3. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
La Prévention des Accidents Dus aux 
Transmissions. Paris, 1952. Pp. 94. 


4. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
La protection dans le Travail @ la Scie 
Circulaire. Paris, 1952. Pp. 95. 


5. Institut National de Sécurité pour 


la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
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La Securité & VUsine; Principes Elemen- 
taires d’Hygiéne et de Sécurité du Travail 
1st ed. Paris, 1952. Pp. 63. 


6. lowa. University. Bureau of Labor 
and Management. Effective Safety Pro- 
grams. Iowa City, 1953. Pp. 40. 


7. Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents, London. A Guide to the 
Principle Safety Requirements of the 
Factories Acts, 1937 and 1948. 2nd ed., rev. 


London, 1951. Pp. 90. 
Accidents 
8. Illinois. Department of Labor. 


Division of Statistics and Research. 
Annual Report on Industrial Accidents, 
1951. Part 2: Compensation Cases closed 
during 1951 by the Illinois Industrial 
Commission under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation and Occupational Diseases Acts. 
Springfield, 1952. 1 Volume. 


9. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in Carpentry 
Operations. A Detailed Analysis of Acci- 
dents experienced by Carpenters during 
1948 and 1949. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 58. 


Apprenticeship 
10. Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany. There’s Work to be done; 


Apprentice-T raining Program at the West 
Allis Works of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, c1946. Pp. 20. 


11. U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees: Key to 
Successful Apprenticeship in the Construc- 
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tion Industry; A Guide to Joint Manage- 
ment Apprenticeship Committees. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 18. 


Children—Employment 


12. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
The Boy behind the Pins; A Report on 


Pinsetters in the Bowling Alleys. Wash- 
ington, 1953. 1 Volume. 
13. U.S. Children’s Bureau. State Laws 


and Local Ordinances regulating the Street 
Work of Children; A Tabular Summary of 
Regulations in Effect in the United States, 


by Ella Arvilla Merritt. Washington, 
G.P:O;, 1929; Pp: 29: 
Civil Rights 

14. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Social Affairs. The Impact 


of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. New York, 1951. Pp. 41. 
15. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 


partment of Social Affairs. Yearbook on 
Human Rights for 1950. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 596. 


Collective Bargaining 


16. California. University. Institute 
of Industrial Relations. Mature Collec- 
tive Bargaining: Prospects and Problems. 
Proceedings of a Series of Public Lectures 
in Berkeley and Los Angeles. Edited by 
Anna P. Cook. Presented by Institute of 
Industrial Relations in cooperation with 
the Committee on Drama, Lectures, and 
Music, University of California. Berkeley, 
1952. Pp. 88. 


17. Franeq, Marcel E. Collective Bar- 
gaining Provisions. Montreal, Published in 
English by the Thomas More Institute, 
1952? Pp. 147. 


Economic Conditions 


18. India. Planning Commission. The 
First Five Year Plan; a Summary. New 
Delhi, 1952. Pp. 149. 


19. United Nations. Economic and 
Social Council. Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 19651. 
Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. New York. [United Nations. 
Secretariat.] Department of Economie 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 400. 


20. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. Govern- 
mental Policies concerning Unemployment, 
Inflation and Balance of Payments, 1951-52: 
Analysis of Replies by Governments to a 
United Nations Questionnaire. New York, 
1952. eps. 135: 
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21. United Nations. Secretariat. De- 
partment of Economic Affairs.  nsta- 
bility in Export Markets of Under- 
Developed Countries in Relation to Their 
Ability to obtain Foreign Exchange from 
Exports of Primary Commodities, 1901 to 
1950. New York, 1952. Pp. 94. 


Employment Management 


22. Australia. Department of Labour 
and National Service. Industrial Welfare 
Division. Labour Turnover; a Report on 
Current Research. Canberra, 1952. Pp. 18. 


23. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and Research Branch. Plant 
Training Programs in Selected Manufac- 
turing Industries. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 42. 

24. Ellisworth, John S. Factory Folk- 
ways; A Study of Institutional Structure 
and Change. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 284. 

25. International Labour Office. Holi- 
days with Pay. Fourth item on the Agenda. 
Geneva, 1952-1953. 2 Volumes. At head 


of title: Report 4 (1)-(2) International 
Labour Conference. ‘Thirty-Sixth Session, 
1953. 


26. Maier, Norman Raymond Frederick. 
Multiple Role Playing: training Large 
Groups of Supervisors and its Potential Use 
in Social Research, by Norman R. F. Maier 
and Lester F. Zerfoss (In Human Relations. 
V. 5, No. 2. Pp. 177-186.) 


27. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Employee Induction, by William 
W. Mussmann, New York, c1953. Pp. 48. 


Foremanship 


28. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Fringe Benefits for Super- 
visors. Washington, 19538. Pp. 14. 


29. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to improve Job 
Methods. Washington, 1952. Pp. 12. 


30. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to use the Grapevine. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 12. 


31. Canadian Council of Foremen’s 
Clubs. Supervisory Digest. Transactions 
of the Annual Convention as presented 
in the Sessions of the Convention in Mont- 
real, 1950. Toronto, 1950. Pp. 74. Con- 
tents—The foremen’s role in the adminis- 
tration of collective bargaining agreements, 
by Herbert F. Irwin.—The need for greater 
productivity and how to obtain it, by H. 8. 
Ireland—Boss to boss on the job, by Ralph 
L. Lee—Canada’s industrial horizons, by 
C. D. Howe—Selling the safety factor, by 
Rene Perrault. 


Human Relations 

32. Human Relations in Industry Con- 
ference, London, 1952. Report of the 
Human Relations in Industry Conference 
held at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
London, March 18-20, 1952. London, 
H.M:8.0., 1952. Pp. 128. 

33. Silver Bay Conference on Human 
Relations in Industry. Current Progress 
in Human Relations in Industry. Proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-Fourth ... Conference 
July 16 to 19, 1952. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 109. 


Industrial Disputes—Railroad Workers, 
1952 yess. 
34. Canada. Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in the matter of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act and of a Dispute between 
Canadian National Railways et al 
(Employers) and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers et al (Bargaining Agents). 
Report. Ottawa, Canada. Department of 
Labour, 1952. Pp. 45, 29. 


Industrial Relations 

35. American Management Association. 
Management Development in Action: 
Case Studies in developing and compen- 
sating the Management Man. New York, 
1952. Pp. 64. 

36. American Management Association. 
Practical Problems of Employee Relations. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 43. ' 

37. American Management Association. 
Spotlighting the Labor-Management Scene. 
New York, 1952. Pp. 43. 

38. lowa. University. Bureau of Labor 
and Management. The Changing Pattern 
of Labor-Management Relations and the 
Impact of Labor-Management Relations on 
the Town and City. Iowa City, 1953. 
Pp. 23.- 


Labour Films 

39. American Federation of Labor. 
Films for Labor. Washington, c1951, 1952. 
Pp. 29. 

40. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Department of Education and 
Research. The CIO presents Films for 


Labor, and How to use Them. 4th ed. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 44. 
Labour Laws and Legislation 

41. Commerce Clearing House. Guide- 


book to Labor Relations Law; Employer- 
Union Relations under Fedral Regulation. 
Chicago, 1950. Pp. 301. 

42. National Labor Relations Board. 
A Guide for Labor Organizations to the 
Filing Requirements of the Labor Manage- 


ment Relations Act, 1947, Section 9(f), (g), 
and (h). Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 21. 


Labour Organization 

43. Flanders, Allan. Trade Unions. 
London, Hutchinson’s University Library, 
1952 ae pail 

44. Goldberg, Alan. Employer's Denial 
to Union of Equal Opportunty to reply 
to Anti-Union Speech ts an Unfair Labor 
Practice. (In Syracuse Law Review. 
Spring, 1952. Vol. 3, No. 2. Pp. 370-372). 

45. Lassman, Edwin A. Constitutional 
Law: Labor Law: Right of Government 
Employees to join Unions, Bargain Collec- 
tively,.and Strike: City of Detroit v. 
Division 26 of Amal. Ass’n of Street Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America et al. 61 N.W. 2d 228 (Mich. 
1952). (In Cornell Law Quarterly. Summer, 
1952. Vol. 37, No. 4. Pp. 756-762.) 

46. Ringrose, H. G. Trade Unions in 
Natal. Cape Town, Published for the 
University of Natal by Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Pprihs 

47. Yoder, Dale. You and Unions. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, Inc., 
c1951. Pp. 48. 


Labour Supply 


48. India. Scientific Man-Power Com- 
mission. Report. June 1949. New Delhi, 
Published by the Manager of Publication, 
1949. Pp. 108. 


49. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Mobility of Tool and Die Makers, 
1940-1951; A Survey of the Work Experi- 
ence, Training and Personal Character- 
istics of the Workers in a Critical Occu- 
pation. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 67. 


50. U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. Manpower 
Blueprint for a Free Economy. Staff 
report to the Subcommittee on Labor and 
Labor-Management Relations of the Com- 


mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, EHighty-second 
Congress, second session... Washington, 


G.P.0., 1953. Pp. 44. 


Labour Unions 

51. Confédération Générale du Travail. 
28° Congres National de Paris (34° Congrés 
National Corporatif) Palais des Congrés 
(Pare des Expositions) 27 Mai-1e" Juin 
1951. Compte Rendu Sténographie des 
Débats. Paris, 1951. Pp. 419. 

52. International Typographical Union 
of North America. Facts about the 
International Typographical Union and a 
Chronological Digest of its History: A. 
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Remarkable Record Consistent Service for 
One Hundred Years; and Sound Principles 
of Social Advancement accomplished by the 
Oldest and Most Democratic Labor Union 
in America. Indianapolis, 1952. Pp. 64. 

53. Newfoundland Federation of 
Labour. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Convention ... held at 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland, July 14th to 
19th, 1952. Corner Brook, 1952. Pp. 26. 

54. Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the 
Sixty-Seventh Annual Convention ... held 
at the City of Winnipeg, Man., August 18th 
to 28rd, Inclusive, 1952. Ottawa, 1952. 
Pp. 427. 

55. United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. UE fights for 
Women Workers. New York, 1952. Pp. 39. 


Labouring Classes 

56. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Report ... for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1952. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1952. Pp. 86. 

57. Confédération des  Travailleurs 
Catholiques de Canada. Service D’Educa- 
tion. Manuel d’Education Ouvriére. 
Quebec, 1952. Pp. 48. 

58. Hass, Eric. The Socialist Labor 
Party and the Internationals. New York, 
New York Labor News Co., 1949. Pp. 187. 

59. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. The Instability of Consumer 
Spending, by Arthur F. Burns. Thirty- 
Second Annual Report. New York, 1952. 
Pp. 87. 

60. Reeves, Joseph. A Century of Roch- 
dale Co-operation, 1844-1944; a Critical 
but Sympathetic Survey of a Significant 
Movement of the Workers for Economic 
Emancipation. London, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1944. Pp. 202. 

61. Schwarz, Solomon M. Labor in the 
Soviet Union. New York, Praeger, 1952, 
c1951. Pp. 364. 

62. South African Institute of Race 
Relations. IJndian LInfe and Labor in 
Natal; a Survey conducted under the 


Direction of Prof. Raymond Burrows. 
Rev. ed. Johannesburg, 1952. Pp. 64. 
63. Starr, Mark. Labor and The 


American Way. New York, Oxford Book 
Company, 1952. Pp. 76. 

64. United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America. Teachers 


Kit. 1953 edition. New York, 1952. 14 
Parts. 

65. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Consumer Price Index; a Short 


Description of the Index as revised, 1958. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 8. 
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66. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Handbook of Labor Statistics. 1951 Supple- 
ment. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 89. 

67. Wearmouth, Robert Featherstone. 
Methodism and the Working-Class Move- 
ments of England, 1800-1850. London, 
Epworth Press, 1937. Pp. 289. 


Occupations 
68. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and _ Research Branch. 


Employment Outlook for University Grad- 
uates. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 13. 

69. Canada. Royal Canadian Navy. 
Vocational Guidance Sheet. No. 1-37. 
Ottawa. 37 Nos. 

70. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Printing Occupa- 
tions. A reprint from the 1951 Occupa- 


tional outlook handbook. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 299-330. 
Pensions 

71. Great Britain. Treasury. Digest of 


Pension Law and Regulations of the Civil 
Service. London, H.M.S.0., 1952. Pp. 382. 

72. Hall, Harold R. Some Observations 
on Executive Retirement. Boston, Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1953. 
Pp. 298. 

73. McDonald, Edwin C. Pensions and 
Group Insurance; A Brief Discussion with 


Some Cost Estimates. 3d ed., rev. New 
York, 1952. Pp. 56. 
74. New York (State). Department 


of Labor. Division of Research and 
Statistics. Retirement under Industry- 
Wide Pensions Programs established 


through Collective Bargaining. New York, 
1952. Pp. 26. 

75. U.S. Congress. Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. Pensions in the 
United States; a Study prepared for the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
by The National Planning Association. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 106. 


Social Conditions 

76. Auld, Frank. The Influence of Social 
Class on Tests of Personality. Madison; 
NJ. Drew University, c1952. Pp. 16. 

77. McKenney, Ruth. Industrial Valley. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1939. Pp. 379. 
This is a story of unsettled working con- 
ditions in Akron, Ohio during the 1930’s. 

78. MacKinnon, James. The Social and 
Industrial History of Scotland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union. London, 
Blackie and Son Limited, 1920. Pp. 183. 

79. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Social Workers from Around the World 
observe Social Welfare in the United States. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 121. 


Time and Motion Study 


80. Mundel, Marvin Everett. Motion 
and Time Study; Principles and Practice. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1950. Pp. 457. 


81. Parton, James Allan. Motion and 
Time Study Manual. New York, Book 
Division, Conover-Mast Publications, 1952. 
Pp. 400. 


Wages and Hours 

82. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Economics and _ Research Branch. 
Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, October 1961. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1953. Pp. 154. 


83. Chapman, Agatha L. Wages and 
Salaries in the United Kingdom, 1920-1938, 
by Agatha L. Chapman assisted by Rose 
Knight. Cambridge, Eng., University Press, 
1953. Pp. 254. 


84. Great Britain. Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. Time Rates of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st October 
1952. London, H.MS.0., 1953. Pp. 247. 


85. Historical Development of The Present 
Railroad Wage Structure, 1916-1938. Wash- 
ington? 1938. Pp. 136. No author or 
publisher. given. 


86. International Labour Office. Gen- 
eral Problems of Hours of Work in the 
Chemical Industries, with Particular Refer- 
ence to a Comparison of Day Work and 
Shift Work. Third item on the agenda, 
Geneva, 1952. Pp. 86. At head of title: 
Report III. International Labour Organ- 
ization. Chemical Industries Committee. 
Third session, Geneva, 1952. 


87. Manitoba. Department of Labour. 
Annual Wage and Salary Survey 1962. 
Survey conducted July 30-September 30, 
1952. Winnipeg, 1953. 1 Volume. 


88. Montreal. Board of Trade. 
Employee Relations Section. Survey on 
Working Conditions, Hourly Paid Em- 
ployees, Montreal Area, June 1961. 
Montreal, 1951. Pp. 16. 


89. Quebec (City). Université Laval. 
Ecole des Sciences Sociales. Départe- 
ment des Relations Industrielles. Salaires 
et Priz. Septiéme Congrés des Relations 
Industrielles de Laval sous les auspices du 
Département des Relations Industrielles de 
la Faculté des Sciences Sociales de 1’Uni- 
versite Laval. Québec, Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires Laval, 1952. Pp. 231. 


90. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: The Baking 
Industry, July 1, 1952. Washington, GP.O., 
1953. Pp. 43. 


91. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Pp. 40. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


92. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Legislation Branch. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada; a Comparison of 
Provincial Laws. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 40. 


93. U.S. Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation. Regulations governing Admin- 
istration of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act of September 7, 1916, as 
amended relating to Civil Officers and 
Employees of the United States and Others, 
effective June 1, 1938, as amended to 
December 9, 1949 Regulations of the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
Governing Appeals under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act of September 
7, 1916, effective July 16, 1946, as amended 
to December 9, 1949; Text of the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, as amended to October 14, 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 58. 


94. U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards. 
State Workmen’s Compensation for Civilian 
Defense Volunteers. Washington, 1952. 
Pp. 26. 


Works Councils 

95. Johnson, Eldon L. Joint Consulta- 
tion in Britain’s Nationalized Industries 
(In Public Administration Review. Summer 
TOS QeeeVOl-wel 2s NoOmmoaeek Ds 181-189.) 


96. Scott, W. H. Industrial Leadership 
and Joint Consultation; A Study of Human 
Relations in Three Merseyside Firms. 
With a foreword by Sir George Schuster, 
and an appendix by N. H. Cullen. Liver- 
pool, University Press, 1952. Pp. 210. 


Miscellaneous 

97. Canada. Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Research Division. 
Health Insurance in Great Britain, 1911- 
1948. Ottawa, 1952. Pp. 163. 

98. Great Britain. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. A 
Survey of Production and Industrial Engi- 
neering Organization and Practice in the 
U.S.A. and Canada, by T. G. Elliott. 
London, H.M‘S.O., 1952. Pp. 32. 

99. Spriegel, William Robert. A Survey 
of Bank and Department Store Employee 
Handbooks, by William R. Spriegel and 
E. Lanham. Austin, Texas, 1952. Pp. 117. 

100. U.S. Civil Service Commission. A 
Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped. Part 1. 5th ed. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1952. 1 Volume. 
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A—Labour Force 

D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Table A-I—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower...............2.ceeceeecersceveures 
Table A-2—Personus Looking for Work’ mm Canadas. Joss): suite a se aie el eee ietekeaienene ain ea 
Table A-3—Regional Distributions, Week Ended March 21, 1953,............. 0.0 cece eee eee eees 


Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Table A-4—Distribution of All Immigrants by Regionwuseseeas -. «seen os ine See er 
Table A-5—Distribution of Workers Entering Canada by Occupations...................00eeeee 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended March 21, 1953 | Week Ended February 21, 1953 


Total Males | Females} Total Males Females 

Total civilian noninstitutional population............ 9,986 4,984 5,002 9,980 4,982 4,998 
A. Civilian Labour force. ..........0.-eceeeeeceseees 5,192 4,064 1,128 5,194 4,069 1,125 
POPSOHMAE WOT. Clee de ccc getles soneectissusensines 4,859 3,772 1,087 4,839 3,759 1,080 
SS hOGra OF MOTE. « occa og we gees once cee e oes 4,534 3,585 949 4,518 3,572 946 
Tada than 30: DOUPS.. 02. 2+ iis +. scence assess 325 187 138 321 187 134 
Usually work 35 hours or more............-- 130 111 19 125 107 18 

(a) laid off for part of the week........... 10 * * * * * 

te) ON BLOT ING 2 dase oscee ase -.c 31 26 4 33 28 LJ 

c) lost job during the week..............- * * * * * * 

(d) found job during the week............ * * - be * * 

(e) bad weather.........00.0--e22ee reece 17 16 * 12 11 * 

AEN PTI OBE. cates aver cee nein Preiss = 40 31 *, 33 26 * 

(g) industrial dispute...........--.--++-+- * * * + * * 

(ti) Vacationy..ss).ccg shies se yeh orbs ena ns * * He * » * 

CSO LC spoperaiog on" accciaecrn Ine uce 23 21 * 28 25 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours..........--- 195 76 119 196 80 116 
Persons with jobs not at work.............-++-+- 161 134 27 176 152 24 
Usually work 35 hours or more...........--- 157 131 26 171 149 22 

(a) laid off for full week.........-..+--++5 39 36 - 52 48 be! 

(b) bad weather... .....0----:seceeeeenee * * * * * * 
(OTM NesSH I. Ua y<. ng, Meters A Eek pie ens sete 82 64 18 69 58 11 

(d) industrial dispute.........-.-.-++-+-+- * - ™ * * * 

(BY VACATI OTe ae cece Seca ies 2 nee =e 15 12 * 21 16 - 

(E) other... cece cece etc ee essa teeeeeee 16 14 - 22 20 * 
Usually work less than 35 hours...........-- be * be * ne “ 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (1)....... 172 158 14 179 158 21 
B. Persons not in the labour force..........-.-.++++5 4,794 920 3,874 4,786 913 3,873 

(a) permanently unable or too old to work 188 122 66 192 121 71 
(b) keeping house.........--.+0202eeeeeeee 3,342 = 3,341 3,335 x 3,334 
(ec) going to school.........-.-.--2+e+eeeee 685 348 337 678 348 330 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle............. 555 434 121 555 426 129 
OC) Gut a aoe ae en nc der ecae ou 24 15 x 26 17 * 


on he Ee ee ee a a EE Le 
(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 


For all those who were reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


————EEEE—— 


Week Ended March 21, 1953 Week Ended February 21, 1953 
’ od te anil ie ee eee IED Era 
— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Part-Time Total | Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
| oi ee 2 ee eee nee er 

Total looking for work....... $b ah wee aed 184 167 17 
Without jobs... 2-2... sees eerevcecese 172 158 14 
Under 1 month............--+-2566 AGU stale sss dene 
OSU) aan Se Se Seoee > oor am re | eaaos Be, Reel Geer bone 
Boi Wim UAB oF ones ele ene Oe Ae Saree SOO 
BIO THONENE CS: «ssc heraccm ees An > Lal aetyaetce- eee (IE Peete 
45-—18 montheres ss fees estes Piatt eres nee! Pee [In ak wv esa. e e's 


At ANC OUGE ste e uc xg hciesisietiess eae Coe aie g JARO SS bemoeaneoe 


TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 21, 1953 


(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I. Man 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes ichin che. iccc cesw ace ceeeciwel 5, 192 94 387 1,494 1,861 921 435 
Agricultural s, dciitsiciersisctare te ieisrctoirte.s's v\c 803 = 51 204 196 331 20 
Non-A griculturaltsnscccs-he sence ss 4,389 93 336 1,290 1, 665 590 415 
Wales cia cattaoros oem mecc nee mane ones. 4,064 77 316 1,155 1,434 748 334 
Agricultural ......¢i:iaes caw erie sideeeiciere'e.c 780 ~ 49 201 189 323 17 
Non-Agricultural in. cncecccccencenss 3,284 76 267 954 1, 245 425 317 
Plemales se:2 eicrses vce nminerecisme seteies sees = 1,128 17 71 339 427 173 101 

Agricultural... i icjsteeis ste svelecieiels vievelersiele 23 - * * xs * . 
Non-Agricultural...........00s00000- 1,105 17 69 336 420 165 98 
Ag POS. Sotperastin a atoinn aie wre slave alarm sinie store raters 5,192 94 387 1,494 1, 861 921 435 
NAIOP CONG ai orciers ose cialtiatalstarelosis OB teteropeieie 479 12 39 177 141 80 30 
20-24 "years since menses cannes eee 712 15 50 235 236 128 48 
20-44 VOATE oo caiteme ns siateine trees erelaectere 2,422 45 178 692 877 421 209 
45-64 years 19 103 351 522 255 " 128 
65 years and over iW 39 85 37 20 

Persons with Jobs 

5,020 88 364 1,425 1,823 902 418 
3,906 71 295 1,093 1,399 730 318 
1,114 17 69 332 424 172 100 
A griGultaral occ ecticecsse vesteasee sen 799 = 51 204 193 330 20 
Non-Agncultural.. .03. <<. cen ectoceus 4,221 87 313 1,221 1,630 572 398 


Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work 
BOUNBOLOB soc) ab site anetee ston cue nitetsinss 172 - 23 69 38 19 17 


BOGHISCROS aleeles eels ve pacts nt ante comin cies 4,794 144 456 1,318 1,575 874 427 
Maule suss/tadora)s/asois; ia’ sata esavetnlafecciniorarers ofa 920 46 97 23: 267 177 100 
POMALES. .osi icin etonies sate els eae tea marae 3,874 98 359 1,085 1,308 697 327 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies we Cae eT 


4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15,030 | 164,498 66, 083 
1,018 9,989 23, 149 5,114 3,473 42,743 19,870 
976 3,922 11,950 3,907 2,182 22,937 8, 610 
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TABLE A-5.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Farming and Skilled . Profes: A Female Total 
Month Class Semi- | Workers Clerical sional Trading Dofiets Others Workars 
Skilled 1CS 
1951—Total......... 25, 890 31,007 33, 682 5,317 4,001 2,956 6,531 5,402 114, 786 
1952—Total......... 16,971 19,586 22,034 6,900 7,054 3,402 7,556 1,526 85, 029 
1952—Jan.-Mar..... 4, 643 7,040 6, 807 1,520 1,413 746 1,721 373 24, 263 
1953 — Jan.-Mar..... 2,369 1,969 2,715 959 1,355 574 1,721 227 11,889 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
De eee 
- Utilities, 
Agricul- Transporta-| Finance, 
Feeetey Manu- Construc- gtion;* | Bervice, monee 
aes Fishing, facturing tion ase ree Gee — Total 
Trapping, Storage ment) conne 
Mining Trade 
1943—Average.........-++- 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—-Average..........+.- 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average.........-+6- 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average..........-.- 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average.........+++- 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average........-.+++ 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
x1949—Average.........-.+- 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—December........... 63 250 52 192 162 26 745 
1951—January..........+++- 62 248 47 188 163 26 734 
February.......0+e+- 63 250 46 189 161 24 733 
March ect. os scee'en'e 59 256 46 193 174 25 753 
Apriliiigavtclees sac aeee 59 261 53 198 170 27 768 
MAY iiaecitncias ss culeeisie 66 265 60 203 176 27 797 
JUNO ses sic ccc cscscncce 71 271 65 210 178 27 822 
JOLS pec are days days 70 272 68 211 178 30 829 
August... ..ccccsence 72 275 72 213 179 28 839 
September 75 280 74 216 182 28 855 
Octabews cca. cere. 80 279 73 217 187 29 865 
November 82 279 71 221 190 29 872 
December 80 285 64 221 187 28 865 
1952—January.........++++- 78 278 59 213 189 29 846 
February........-+-- 80 283 59 214 194 28 858 
BLOM NF... ssescere 74 288 62 215 194 29 862 
Aprilsiiee<cscsntecede 63 289 67 219 195 29 862 
MEU io ccpecasdinvccens 69 290 73 225 199 29 885 
TUNOi dooce cacdesscons 70 290 79 229 202 30 900 
BN TULY fesuisiesieseasts eves 71 293 88 231 203 30 916 
August......c.ccceeses 77 303 87 232 199 30 928 
September 79 310 89 234 199 31 942 
October. .-2 J. aeuties 82 311 86 236 204 32 951 
November 82 316 83 240 208 31 960 
December 77 323 77 242 207 32 958 
1953—January........+--++++ 70 315 66 246° 203 31 931 
February.....020.00- 68 320 65 233 209 31 926 


x Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. * Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At March 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,372,211. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


— 


Year and month 


VO47——A Verage. scene asi acre sire caisice aiatete wiate uplcreraimre 
1948=—A verages 5. Koc decrees mee enon teen eer ee 
1940=—A veragony, \achuoose sect euinetaaa ean. 
TOBO==-A Veraze. bn agiccoce cance esheets ori 
1951—A verage. 
LOSI —A Veraze. oiisivs nae oat eres eke Coe eta 


Percentage Distribution of Employees of Report- 
ing Establishments at March 1, 1953........ 


rd 
‘9 5 
i BS 

re) g 3 a 3 

=] S q Q ° QQ 

3 | eho| 2) 4).8 118.) 8) Sas lee 
Pleee| eS / ei] 2/2] e]4/ 2 | ee 
O: bees | Sa we Meee Past te haat ects 
158-3) 146-5] 137-2| 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
165-0 161-0] 148-4| 174-2] 156-2] 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9} 181-6 
165-5| 157-0] 149-0| 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7| 139-7| 180-3] 179-3 
168-0] 173-1| 142-5] 169-9] 155-0] 177-7| 168-0] 140-8] 188-5] 180-7 
180-2| 176-8] 149-4) 180-5] 168-5] 191-0] 173-2| 148-1] 202-6) 190-3 
184-7| 193-4] 155-0] 181-3] 175-0] 193-8] 176-7| 155-7] 217-9] 191-3 
181-0| 175-2] 149-2] 190-7} 171-7] 190-3] 173-0] 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 
177-8| 183-4] 150-9| 186-3] 169-0] 187-6| 169-1| 142-4] 201-7] 179-9 
178-0} 160-6] 146-7| 185-3] 169-6] 187-5] 167-8] 141-7| 201-8] 183-9 
177-9| 213-4] 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0] 201-6] 188-6 
177-4| 175-6] 146-2] 167-4| 164-2] 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
182-5} 191-7] 151-5] 174-6] 170-9] 191-6] 176-6] 158-5| 214-1] 195-1 
185-5 199-4] 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5] 179-2] 162-3] 222-4] 171-2 
188-8| 207-9] 160-4| 172-3] 183-5] 195-9] 182-7] 166-1] 231-5] 183-9 
190-6] 209-2] 163-8] 183-5] 179-3] 198-3] 182-7] 164-2] 235-3] 201-9 
192-6] 205-4] 163-6] 186-0] 182-1] 200-7] 183-0] 162-4] 230-7] 206-3 
192-3} 199-8] 160-2] 177-1] 182-8] 200-4] 182-6] 164-2] 231-3] 205-2 
192-2} 199-0] 158-0] 180-9| 183-1] 200-7] 183-9] 164-7| 231-6] 200-8 
187-0| 184-4] 154-5] 178-9] 175-6| 198-2] 177-9] 158-5] 226-6] 190-7 
182-5| 176-5] 151-1| 167-3] 171-3] 195-7| 173-3) 148-4] 219-3] 181-1 
181-7| 167-9] 146-8] 164-9] 169-5] 195-7| 170-9] 147-6] 219-8] 182-8 
100-0 0-2} 3-5] 2-4] 29-0] 43-8] 5-1] 2-3] 5-0] 8-7 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province 
to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month * Woke 
Average Aggregate] Average 
Employ- gercente 7 Wages and| Employ- 

y |Wages and Ki Weekly |Wagesand 

THER Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries 

$ 

1939—Average...............5. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1947—Average...............55 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 171-0 272-7 159-5 
1948—Average............004-- 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 
1949—Average...............4- 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 
1950—Average............0-005 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177°5 360-2 202-8 
1951—Average................- 180-2 381-3 211-6 49-61 190-0 427-6 224-9 
1952—A verage..........c0eeees 184-7 426-1 230-9 54-13 192-3 474-0 246-2 
SOMSH 2, LUDA: 2 cenwy ange ate 181-0 388-8 215-1 50-42 183-6 417-8 227-4 
BOY, Ue LO52 ss tiers cece te bree 177-8 402-9 226-9 53-19 185-2 449-9 242-9 
(Mara 1, 105255. Sites clore ore = tracgitete 178-0 409-0 230-2 53-95 187°3 458-0 244-5 
pee Ly 195, < dees hanes sees 177-9 411-5 231-7 54-32 188-3 467-2 248-1 
May 19625 aei.0c veces eee 177-4 410-6 231-8 54°34 188-7 468-4 248-1 
DUG DDO 2 hie ois cisco btn 182-5 420-2 230-7 54-08 190-9 470-1 246-2 
WOES L952: - 05... cineca kine Oe 185-5 426°+3 230-2 53-96 191-4 470-1 245-5 
Aug. BPG rie itrerscoreuinen <toa creas 188-8 433-3 229-9 53-89 194-1 474-6 244-4 
Rents 2) 2902 ie ooccc che ee 190-6 442-7 232-7 54-55 198-5 490-9 247-3 
Oot, 105d se Fee asics Lace 192-6 452-2 235-2 55-12 200°8 503-0 250-5 
INOW 215 RODS Soret ose ccsciac hues 192-3 455-8 237°4 55-65 199-8 505-7 253-0 
DOG. 4 FIDO S cactewaty ato dace, tr nae 192-2 459-5 239+4 56-12 199-6 512-2 256-5 
CLS alee i i ee SES 187-0 428-7 229-6 53-81 196-3 473-2 241-0 
ORs ly. 1 Oban ements. «sane 182-5 441-1 242-0 56-72 197-6 510-3 258-1 
Mar. 1, 1958 aoa sss kane 181-7 444-8 245-1 57-46 199-4 518-1 259-8 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-3.—_AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) Average Weekly 


Wages and Salaries 


EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
Area and Industry 
Mar. 1] Feb. 1| Mar. 1| Mar. 1) Feb. 1] Mar. 1] Mar. 1| Feb. 1| Mar. 1 
1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 

Prince Edward Island................- 167-9 176-5 160-6 | 381-6 393-5 322-4 45-24 44-37 39-95 
BVO VG. COUR g «music's 4 few ae sled ob fe ote 146-8 151-1 146-7 336-3 343-9 309-8 49-08 48-74 45-24 
PNG Wi STUDS WIC Hs cs says hoe a in cie's.c.s eye 0% 164-9 167-3 185-3 405-8 403-8 430-2 50-04 49-08 47-11 
MINGNOG. = sae middie vs 6. fe @aPaocee es sie oft 169-5 171-3 169-6 | 439-9 437-9 412-7 55-24 54-41 51-81 
Citar ce se caMate a's slehampeiin os ers oe aier> ab 195-7 195-7 187-5 475-4 470-4 429-0 59-54 58-91 56-09 
ABU DS ac ama wtelew daa bed clsincine «os dais of 170-9 173-3 167-8 361-9 362-2 336-2 54-47 53-74 51-52 
BASES LONE WED aniy coed 65 0: 8,0;0.0'sep <late ote 147-6 148-4 141-7 326-0 323-0 294-7 53-48 52-71 50-44 
PLLOE Chistes aeaate cnet aie heisninae cb ieas 219-8 219-3 201-8 499-1 495-7 431-4 57°75 57-50 54-40 
PESPIGIA TL COLUBOLIIA Ns shee cisieiciciccic’p cicvee. 182-8 181-1 183-9 440-5 429-5 415-4 62-64 61-65 58-71 
CANADA fie. ccce< css «5 Ss eraerione Sane 181-7 | 182-5 | 178-0 | 444-8 | 441-1 | 409-0 | 57-46 | 56-72 53-95 


(b) Mrrroporitan AREAS 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Forestry (chiefly logging)...........+- 168-8 | 183-8} 266-7 | 602-3} 600-3 | 878-8} 61-77 56°54 57-04 


MEINE 20 Si cues 121-2 122-5 122-9 284-7 291-6 | 273-4 67:77 68°71 64-20 
Manufacturing....... ..| 199-4 197-6 187-3 518-1 510-3 458-0 | 59-20] 58-83 55-73 

Durable Goods!..........+ ..| 260°8 258-1 238-4 687-6 673-6 | 587-9 64-07 63°43 59-90 

Non-Durable Goods............+- 159-8 158-7 154-2 396-3 392-9 364-7 54-07 54-01 51-57 
eae tte Pendens s2de cet casint see 153-6 159-8 153-2 501-7 | 509-6 455-1 61-40 | 59-94 55-81 

ransportation, storage, communica- 

ee ae ¢ We = ae at #5 ih bt ce Seat 174-2 176-4 177-4 375-6 369-9 349-8 61-67 59-96 56-43 
Public utility operation................ 192-0 192-9 185-9 427-3 427-1 388-0 65-55 65+22 61-56 
Trade..... fe > Pa Oe Pe ORS 178-4 179-5 169-3 392-2 389-9 355-9 48-01 47-43 45-93 
Finance, insurance and real estate..... 182-2 181-9 178-2 315-5 314-4 296-7 50-40 | 50-30 48-42 
Service?.......... rece oe eer far 187-5 188-0 178-3 410-8 406°5 362-5 36°71 36-21 33-97 
Industrial composite..........-.-.++5+ 181-7 182-5 178-0 444-8 441-1 409-0 | 57-46 56°72 53-95 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
4 and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
industries. y / 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables 
C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also 
available, whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of 
the co-operative firms. 


All manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 


Year and Month Average | Average Average | Average Average | Average 


Average | “Hourly | Weekly Average | “Hourly | Weekly | 4¥e™@£° | “Hourly | Weekly 


ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages Hours Earnings | Wages 
No ¢ $ No. ¢ $ No ¢ $ 

1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 76°7 34.28 43-7 60+7 26.53 
1946—A verage...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76°4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42°5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73°4 31.05 
1948—A verage...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35.28 
1949—Average...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
1952—Average...... 41-5 129-2 53.62 41-6 139-8 58.16 41-3 117-4 48.49 
Slane Led d02scc esi 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
Feb. 1, 12952:7...3.. 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mary 151052... . <6 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 188-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
PADree lanl Oba canes 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59.05 41-8 116-9 48.86 
BV 11 L002) scene: 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49.00 
dunie 1,0952.0..3... 41:3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48.90 
July 1, 1952....... 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48.57 
Auge Ls AOb2i cece 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57.29 41-1 117°5 48.29 
Sept. 1, 1952....... 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Ootrerd doen. sae. 42-1 129-9 54.69 42+2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49.14 
Nov. 1, 1952....... 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
Dee. 1, 1962s... 42-5 132-1 56.14 42-6 143-6 61,17 42-2 119-3 50.34 
SJan.e 1; WS sccccs 4 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 144-5 55.63 38-2 121-8 46.53 
Heb. 11988 .c occ 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 145-7 61.05 41-8 120-8 50.49 
Mar. 1,'10582:...2.2 42-1 134-7 56.71 42-4 146-3 62.03 41-7 121-0 50-46 


* The average at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked ec hogal ered pala 
Mar. 1, | Feb. 1, Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, Feb. 1, | Mar. 1, 

1953 1953 1952 1953 1953 1952 
Nowfoundland,.... gens. sdorceras. pect cede sete 41-0 40-6 43-1 132-9 131-7 125-5 
Nova Scotia.. ate 41-3 41-2 41-6 120-2 118-3 114-5 
New Brunswick. 42°7 42-7 42°3 118-7 118-3 113-5 
Quebec... 43-6 43-6 43 +5 120-4 119-9 113-8 
Ontario... 41-7 41-4 41-0 142-6 142-1 135-7 
Manitoba..... 40-9 40-6 41-2 180-0 129+2 121-3 
Saskatchewan. ae 40-8 41-1 40-8 132-4 132-9 127-7 
Alberta........- .e svcd sehr’ 39-8 40-8 | 138-0] 136-6 127-6 
British’ Columbia ..csscs...acerees seat cote ae ae 38-3 88-4 38-0 163-6 164-6 158-1 
Montreal....... Sens 42-6 42-3 42-5 127-2 126-4 118-5 
Toronto. . = 41-2 41-0 40-6 142-5 141-8 134-6 
Hamilton. 40-5 40-1 39+4 155-3 156-1 147-2 
Windsor. . 42-5 40-9 39-8 | 164-1 | 161-3 187-1 
Winnipeg.... 40-8 40-5 40-7 128-7 127-8 119-9 
VANCOUVER Jicinis»  <.s'cin'g.siy vinta cee 2 aateae ae ra en amma 37-5 37-9 36-7 160°3 160-4 154-4 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Hr DO 


Manufacturing..... 
Food and beverages. as ae 
IW Gat: DrOMUOLE Ec oi. cc clrclss ccs scone’ 
Canned and preserved fru ts and vegetables 
Paine HrOduOts ie) sielaieeta siclateie ctele'y at 
Bread and other bakery products..........-+sse+00+ 
Distilled and malt Liquors.cs ...vccssccurdccesssevese 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........esesccecsceeeees 
PNUD DOR DYOUUGLIE. vic orem aionaiies cies tls can teiee waeee oes 
ILOOthEr PrOGUCHS ce sWiecs cueteels oa ts else ais Aelaseiesiecn es 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........-.0.0200005 
Textile products (except clothing)......... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.. 
NVOOILEN  BOGUB Sees veniew caidas eeivieclgs didis sitie.es siase-s ofbery 
Bynthotic textiles and GUT oc. c eck ces cece seneseres 
Clothing (hextile and fur) dosawewale oe daca vedios vicose oi 
MotimiGlounine ayedce te Nahe fiaidsiccdnictiedaccdsisicseines 
Women’s clothing ...... COED SCC ORES OCU OUCIIICE 
Shc AP catelel. Sha cree Athy FCS er AMC DRE creo Rane eesas 
PWOOG DIUUUCES crest os ct ccesaascecloedctraavesesnesis 
Saw and planing mills 
arniturevsastiercsc cates SS CRIMECEICIEIS Oo SE OCCT GREE 
QEHSr WOO ProduGts dake wales creat tsieies cele warate.sicielele es 
Paper products............ Biarchetaislcre are vista einitteldisig) seiach.e.s 
UI Dian pA Der, MTS witee paisteiioinisistecsieisia’a orale sinlejols’a's 
Other paper producto. -cs.anevsese ers vp cciecssmecs 
Printing, publishing and allied ind.............0.eeeeee 
SITOM ANE BLOG) PIOOUCIS em enwicdn sina elcameiay eeickis ne aiawise 
ApriGultiiral implementeccn ccc cee o:cere vxeouv cleo 
Fabricated and structural steel.............+seeee0es 
Hardware and tools............. 
Heating and cooking appliances. 
[ron Gastingsiasesecdeslesaaceae 
MaGhinery Wiis ees. oc wees sores Aen res 
Primary: ion and Steeliicc ceaasecieusse cease daneees es as 
Sheet metal products... cco. Kocee bs eniodecsuleee 
*Transportation equipment...........+ssseeeeeeeeeeeee 
IAATCEALUANG DATUS ac ivsisee 48 vd siemdeecedoldiiss ees 
IMOLORAVODIOL EG steer ateisiitereis oe sraisteonisian so fajacisiaieca'eiala/eier> 
Motor vehicles parts and Accessories... .- +++ ++++s rane 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............++ 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ Maas dekinsate vane.) 
*Non-ferrous metal products. .......+.++eceeeeereeeees 
PATUIMINUI OTOCUCUS: Gils 6 vie'e,v10:475101014 einiaisie’sjaisdie.eleie asimiece 
Brass and copper products....... 
Smeltin ee BUC TOL MIND oc cxnarincnabees hae celsle colegio 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. eomaee 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment... Saecedais 
*Non-metallic mineral products. 
Clay products. ........5cccvee> Maa Toes herciicn cs anes 
RSASe ANG PIMSS PTOCUCUE: ssicnticac cvseevecie sisccinas ves 
Products of petroleum and coal........ Baars seine ant 
RTEEIGAL DLOCUOTRT cree viciesiccls vpitiedichisinsia sae.evieuse.s pais 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
Acids, alkalis and salts..............45 ace aen riaters 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. maladie hela cle tes 
*Durable goods......... Bera tiedte vine onivnidcimestse caine 
Non-durable goods....... SPCR CNCIN ICY CRPIIE COOCONT rce RTE 
Construction............. SS OAC HEE MODE CORI : 
Buildings and structures 
Highways, bridges and streets............++++++ 
Electric and motor be aah 
Service.......... oe 
Hotels and restaurants. . & 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...... 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


ALA LAA AL ALL PAL APPA WOOL EE DEL AAPOR EE SELES EEE SSS SPS WOE Phe 


ALA LAS SASS SSS SSS SS 


OH RON NWHWHH ON ON RWRWH NHN OODPRONNNNOOWNOCOCHNN 


MONO TH NHN RRRROC RON ERE N NE NONW 


Fe] 
> 


DOOR SOOM O OM UIS IRA UH HSAHOSSHOROUAE ENGR 


IS RoR SCOROSSWOOMUIADOWUIG 


Mar.1|Feb. 1|Mar.1 
1953 


1953 


Average Hourly 


Average Hours Earnings 


1952 | 1958 | 1953 | 1952 
no: ¢ ¢ ¢ 


-0 : 
42-7| 77-8 76: 5] 73+2 
44-0] 77-7) 76-1] 72-8 
40-71 74-31 73-9] 70-2 


Average Weekly 


1953 


45.29 
62.08 
50.46 
60.95 
64.15 
48.48 
60.38 
83.14 
33.95 
30.54 


Wages 


1953 


Mar.1|Feb. 1)Mar. 1)/Mar.1|Feb. 1)Mar.1 


1952 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages computed by the Economics and Research 


Branch, Department of Labour 


Average AWrere Average 
ge 
Date a Beate? Hourly “Absenes Average | Consumer 
P o We it Earnings (W oi Weekly Price 
Ca MNae eel Earnings Index 
cts. 

Monthly Average 1945..............0008 44-3 69-4 30.71 73-6 75-0 

Monthly Average 1946..............0008 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 

Monthly Average 1947...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 

Monthly Average 1948................6. 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 

Monthly Average 1949................4. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 

Monthly Average 1950. . 42-5 103-6 44.03 105-6 102-9 

Monthly Average 1951... 42-1 116-8 49.15 117-8 113-7 

Monthly Average 1952.............. 41-7 129-2 53.88 129-2 116-5 
Week Preceding: 

March } PLOOD Sem peter akouee 41-7 127-8 53.29 127-8 116-9 

April 1 OL Q52 TR ork ety sou 42-1 129-0 54.31 130-2 116-8 

May 1 tl0O8 tosses ae aes 41-7 129-4 53.96 129-4 115-9 

June 1, 1952. 41:3 129-7 53.57 128-4 116-0 

July 4,7 1062.02. 2 41-3 128-6 53.11 127-3 116-1 

August A Ye ae 41-1 128-9 52.98 127-0 116-0 

September 1, 1952......... 41-6 129-5 53, 87 129-2 116-1 

October TRL 062 et ae ee ane an 42-1 129-9 54.69 1381-1 116-0 

November 1, 1952. 42-1 131-0 55.15 132-2 116-1 

December 1, 1952. 42-5 132-1 56.14 134-5 115-8 

January 1058 ica ae aes ah 42.2 134-0 56.55 135-6 115-7 

February 1), 1958............. 41-9 134-2 56.23 134-8 115-5 

March 1, 1958(1).. 42-1 134-7 56.71 136-0 114-8 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Average 
Real 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
(Average 1949 = 100) 


weekly earnings index. 


* igures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1953, 38-3 hours, $51.32, 


(‘) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 75%: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 


tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 


From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
claimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 


Persons losing several days’ work each 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


—————EE—___—_______ nn 


Live Applications for 


ss Unfilled Vacancies* Employment 
Month ——— 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
ee a ee 
Date Nearest: 
ay 1, 53, 484 38,706 92,190 122,771 34,192 156, 963 
May 1, 28, 602 21,335 49,937 123,130 42,082 165,212 
May 1, 21,673 21,840 43,513 158,794 44,932 203,726 
May q; 16, 687 15, 009 31, 696 327,225 77, 983 405, 208 
May 1, 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,310 54, 201 217,511 
May pF 25,778 16,332 42,110 241,885 68, 351 310, 236 
June i; 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61,295 224,825 
July 1, 22,772 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
August 5 ae 23, 413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September 1, 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
October dy 29, 058 20,685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142,839 
November 1, 23,846 18, 092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148, 641 
December 1, 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
January 1, 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
February 1, 1953.........--ceeee reer eeeeeeees 12,235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 78,213 390, 936 
March A PEQING stesso ¥ ttaveins oO Als ost oxeis sie iee)s's.c'e. de 13, 604 13,799 27,403 331, 618 72,065 403, 683 
April T, 19G3 (2). ..2.-ccccecverecccscscoece 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66,702 405, 202 
May Dy TO58 Bec ci cove scecrecestsevecses 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,982 57,394 299,376 


*—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


()—Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 31 


1953 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry Male 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..................+.+++++- 1,247 
WOTOSCRY ais cee cic c civic sletelsts eielseaicieta(a:l=ln aielateletalaiain(ale ele talete stats (eters 447 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................-.-.- 1,078 
Motal Mining yacia ce neitaes <cls.csiemie’s stems cine sie minemiemaals 793 
Wuola® sie aatt cntacsutncicetseaelorecsocsiccnpiicc 138 
Non-Metal Mining 45 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.............scseesseees 49 
Prospecting: yanacicee siaae nies atoiclete vines alaiais ervieeieeiclcberctslehs 53 
Wiaravifactumriing ooioia cress wiciencicivie » svis.c sl eve sielelsjcis'e d/siele eleleleie 6,096 
Foods and | BEVCrages wits sicc:ssreicieieotices\cctelaisinicteteares ote 585 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 7 
Rubber Products 50 
Leather Products 168 
Textile Products (except clothing)................0000. 138 
Clothing Ss aetaes and fx) BA Ate osc ss onddoooddS 339 
Wood Products. . wats 402 
Paper Products 5 oe 256 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Insdutries.............. 257 
frontand Steel\ Products. jo.o3 zielsloloie. sisi sivictvle rdbpjetele.srieiaieso 844 
Transportation Mquipments.) wiccicier.- sisiesbaeeticldicle eisinis ele 1,602 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..............2cceeeeeeeees 285 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...................... 426 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............0eeeeeee 119 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.............0eeeeeeee 113 
hemical, PLOGUCt vis: naies oes nian sieiceon > ew piecieameetoren 336 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 169 
2,840 
2,388 
452 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,225 
PETANSDOK LATION sao sialsisycravere.s/s aisieleuncle/s ale e's etaisuntatere rareretenre 1,053 
DLOTAGO wir piecis ccaias on esis seine ove aicle ade cisteem ner anatocmine 68 
COMMUNICATION. Joss.c aiecistecniaia-e cals aisha vce came eter 104 
Public Utility Operation............................00005 371 
SUP RELG ates ofeistornlsiateidia's\0:4 019 o:a1steiciaisiaje sais sad ipto(ore einige a SR ERE 2,658 

WO ASALO te cine are 28 ois aims araiby aia va-corneliinns, teres ee es 9 
EUGGALU Ss escia coats ca aia.aralersicrelere aiaie ie id elses oie iScale oonebe ra alehe ete 1,868 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 824 
PICT ECE iste a, Ths 0/s'saeasslaiaian-sis Styainiwals eisie sale Hates leis Wee 25622 
Community or Public Service. .............eccceeeeees 272 
Government: Servic6sr snus onsen cea tone ons eee 908 
Recreation Services ssmas25 sna saeeocmnmeehes Kean aeRes 122 
MS UAINCHS HENVICO Sees onesie cdtie scsi camer ton eh ackie er eee 411 
PREEBOML BOT VICE: Seid res via 5 hic.a's iw ois aoepeaeechs Sa eee 909 
ARAN DSTOTAL: cccneteottectaes bik die aseaevorears 19, 408 


Change from 


March 27, 


Feb. 28, 
1953 


! 


l++14+ 


F44444+ fo Ftt FFE HH F4te4t 4441444144 


1952 


See foot- 
note (2) 
+ 1,279 
+ 492 
+ 1,830 
+ 6,343 


(1)—Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(2)}—Commencing January 2, 1953, the Standard Industrial Classification Manual of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics replaced the Industrial Classification Manual of the Department of Labour. Since there is a difference in the grouping 
of the two industry divisions—Transportation, Storage and Communication, and Public Utility Operation, the change” 


in these divisions can only be recorded in the Grand Total. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 2, 1953 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ee 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers. ... 
Clerical workers..........cccccsecsecees 
Bales WOTKers yee cles ce wesiscvcicseciee ene 


Personal and domestic service workers... 


Agriculture and fishing..............++++ 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
PODACEO) Sciences «0 ereee 
Textiles, clothing, etc....... 
Lumber and wood products 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)... 
Leather and leather products. 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Metalworking..........- 
Hleotricalisssssce sees str es 
Transportation equipment 
Minmig ives. cae stale 
Gonstruction®. 0.0.55 fdeee cee : 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public utility .. 
Trade and service..........-.- rags 
Other skilled and semiskilled 
OTe Melisa vente asec ass oss 


Unskilled workers............-0++- 
Food and tobacco........--- 
Lumber and lumber products 
Metalworking...........-- 
Construction......<....s++: re 
Other unskilled workers..........-- 


GRAND TOTAL............. 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current Vacancies only. 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Male 


1,989 
1,930 
1,743 
1,215 

105 


Female 


Deferred Vacancies excluded. 


Total 


2,584 
6,356 
2,959 
7,617 

109 
1,356 


34,913 


Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male Female Total 
3,716 914 4,630 
9,179 14,692 23,871 
4,507 9,005 13,512 

25,077 14,015 39, 092 
4,528 55 4,583 
3,031 964 3,995 

150, 165 13,008 163,173 
1,984 935 2,919 
2,074 7,403 9,477 
31,382 11 31,500 
83' 512 1,342 
924 458 1,382 
490 56 546 
8,769 499 9,268 
1,396 350 1,746 
340 44 384 
2,639 1 2,640 
47,278 3 47,281 
25,710 84 25,794 
833 11 844 
1,998 1,137 3,135 

14,864 1,090 15,954 
4,265 226 4,491 
4,389 81 4,470 

138, 297 14,049 152,346 
4,024 4,677 8,701 

10,728 253 10,981 
4,443 444 4,887 

35,102 1 35,103 

84,000 8,674 92,674 

338,500 66, 702 405, 202 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
(1943—1953) 


wae Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

ROSS reer erthyces dept alte ie dtc wt s catlenes envi 1,681,411 1,008,211 | 2,689,622 | 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944, 026 

TE nw Io Sage ne Coat e JOM OCen IE 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638,063 | 1,739,917 

\ SAG Re. enn cans Abasce e coe ese Osis 6 1, 855, 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493, 581 
FE comb SAQDIr OC CONCEETCUU OC aE OOOO] 1, 464, 533 494,164 | 1,958, 697 ) 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 

1h Seas nek On RS ASAD EC Oe eae 1, 189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220, 473 769, 849 

DAR Gees meee Cerin tie» circle cee cttins « cietow 1,197, 295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497, 916 214,424 712,340 

GAO Malthe penn he} cea eon ce Choma oAbIS 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219, 816 684,179 

LODO gee Acrasercmaratayetels 2.00 pete eset eee e renee 1,500, 763 575,813 | 2, 076, 576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 

LUAU. Aatonb oe Seb heis poe DRO SEN ed oA aoebEe 1,541, 208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 918, 238 
LUD Sire Seite tieietsanton cies os Pca’ s) 23/0) 1,781, 689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677, 777 302, 730 980,507 
AGHA MO MILLOMLLIN) oattar esr ranges c cise 514,443 170, 150 684, 593 114, 854 70, 037 184,891 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of March, 1953 
Receiving 
Province peaks coe Number | Amount of 
Week of the] mencing ot gears Baneat 
Month* Benefit 
$ 

Newfoundland 42.2 rae iten stance Aettomolnetee aieible «Maen ets eee ae 5,341 3,217 228,315 766. 687 
Princes Hdward: land. yaaa iencscc coe oa w ase saat eee 1,113 399 48,224 140.941 
INGE SCObtiang 2a eetan fale nnn phan tere eo Cee eee 10,968 5, 153 321, 635 1, 006, 666 
INew Brunswick. 2 istics mins erases Come leleben er ceien tate oer ees 10,578 5,140 303,956 952,518 
Cyaebecires s/c Bes doc ccovste once ashe nerple are aatel a nab he sein Paton ae eee eee 84,756 45,516-| 2,536,298 7,950,735 
ONPATIO® AS Bde Mes dees Galerie are Ae ioe sare ubslocchcorae ve Ord leamee AREen ee 53,293 29,202 | 1,609,564 5, 004, 237 
Marnitabascmonccosmees Were sense tistacaiks Sc an eee erect ae 9,320 4,409 323,943 971,330 
askatchewan fey arsenate deme cicoiavon c/o sitaen eveie te taieis cl en eee 5,513 2,361 190, 843 591, 433 
JM at: hae font ene See RO HEE. Shara Mean age Ga Cicer tr icin, oo 8,968 5,799 287,166 942,895 
British Coluta bis secre. ecis sata aera nie ot cles save evel oat cate arabia Toe 21,592 13, 487 763,761 2,469,383 
motel. Canada, March, 1983.2 ..aiccie neimnie nace als loininiei fra oss Bieceinehe 211, 442 114, 683 6,613,705 20,796, 825 
oval, Canada, MODTUAEY,) 190diqm sien cieiie mice iemntereate noite eles 249, 889 121,507 5,918,651 18, 505, 590 
aeotal, (angos. Marek: 1062 234.0) <<a tqaten aenentowre acc mare hem 216,251 90, 354 5,537,221 14,932,190 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF MARCH 31, 1953* 


» Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days ” sj fe 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and Ate fei a 48 = 73 and 
. under aye aye a8 ave over 

ING WLOUIC LANG. seis foiare:ccciesain sles avestisioninisle.c cob 12,916 1,631 469 1,172 2,641 3,742 3,261 

IMGs wh thy aconee wonyhans sire irae nee ner 12,531 1,575 455 1,128 2,570 3,655 3,148 

Wein alert. carcler ssefite (30,08 See e om elk 385 56 14 44 71 87 113 
Prince Hdward Island ..i54...0006-+ 000 saa + 2,711 199 130 224 414 721 1,023 

Malet craigs rat Nar Sis VaR Ania lye ee) 2,370 178 113 181 363 636 899 

POmaler ora teats PrGalae ecahl ors 341 21 17 43 51 85 124 
IN Gave GOULS ote ts ofase ot ai acess! austere 20,800 3,751 1, 406 2,330 3,731 3,830 5, 752 

MGIC) a orn. vet eel moti crtks . See ac oe 18,615 3,475 1,279 2,098 3,295 3,427 5, 041 

HIEMNGIG, cts epccerte ate sole ias tea caleeea- 2,185 276 127 232 436 403 711 
INEMveE runs Wi casein siaya.salerale sigs pelea ota 22,974 3,782 1,972 2,863 4,213 3,757 6, 387 

LEN Ea Sees eo Re Get cicem Oe ainn: 20, 504 3,472 1, 803 2,628 3,813 3,272 5,516 

Bemale tach andi. vatenn comeaannt 2,470 310 169 235 400 485 871 
LAE bs cok, Searstan ts PTS tre toes ol Perce ere PR .| 145,527 27,439 13, 643 22,391 30,279 22,071 29,704 

VLG Rae seer stone Otic oh: 2 <.-WReas wet 127,630 24,449 12,163 20,153 27,216 19, 258 24,391 

HeMmAles wincicnisckwk ticks techie ait ae 17,897 2,990 1,480 2,238 3, 063 2,813 5,313 
Ontario iene cient ora sere nae 87,558 16, 452 7,313 11,318 16, 069 14, 102 22,304 

MRSA teres oto ns aberiie aw Gee ee wie ee ee 70, 209 12, 847 6, 020 9, 269 12,981 11,322 17,770 

HM OTHAIG. a Seen Ae eae cate .. 17,349 3,605 1,293 2,049 3,088 2,780 4,534 
MamitObas.t cbsee natant cabs nate ee ee 17,919 2,251 871 1,500 3,106 3,497 6, 694 . 

Males. 5.1) cters aretetceia.e cts oct ee dea s 13,658 1,598 630 1,138 2,136 2,651 5, 505 

Heriale ater earn wnlac cibcscnsee 4,261 653 241 362 970 846 1,189 
Saskatchewan: -cc.4osvian ott anes aahiaie 9,394 832 442 854 1,693 2,179 3,394 

NYAS .f tra saci: Cerertanigeinren oe mt sie 8,097 676 370 725 1,446 1,857 3,023 : 

OTAGO, Maso hatin cat ara eee le ae 1,297 156 72 129 247 322 371 . 
er tite d ok Ses casas Gust Ran cotiys anes skate 18,407 3,564 1,609 “2,891 3,426 2,973 3,944 

MAG etreigaen7 24ealanien cae Rt eee 16,407 3, 269 1,446 2,658 3,014 2,582 3,438 

Hemalotitg. <= nei. eve Ree eee 2,000 295 163 233 412 391 506 
British Columbia. i055. eed tenes eels 40, 675 6,355 2,666 4,321 6,527 6,677 14,129 

Maley etic caien sa ccc eRe O hae eee 32,770 5, 238 2,112 3,387 5,091 5,377 11,565 

Wem ale yiecae sre ais. cce' ks atioc ate eee eee 7.905 1,117 554 934 1,436 1,300 2,564 
"DGTAR Ti shite ss ccpiaterepetsosc'o 5 pis) alc nin eee ate roe 378, 881 66, 256 30,521 49,864 72,099 63,549 96,592 

Mi Aaa oie Serer deca rate calaeh e e ree 322,791 56,777 26,391 43,365 61,925 54, 037 80, 296 

PWMALBS sae tes. o> id eee 56,090 9,479 4,130 6,499 10,174 9,512 16, 296 


*Regular and supplementary benefit. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MARCH, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 


pending from previous months) 

Province _ a 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

Newioundland a. ce. csc se iadestieeeas seus. 4,772 4,292 480 5, 468 2,509 2,959 2,015 
Prince Edward Island...................- 923 827 96 968 402 566 196 
INO COSA Site eins we iteh wiclht-ck 4, sone 9,441 6, 824 2,617 9,339 5,965 3,374 2,561 
INOW SSRODAWIGlis, eee. Seta cers bea y aie. 10,271 8, 088 2,183 10, 255 5, 869 4,386 3,069 
QuebeE ar ce ch eee aciens ale Gime ase ce lcceete 72,354 55,019 17,335 68,763 44,575 24,188 24,217 
Ontarians one aptee acest Ae sida sivas. ais saber 45,013 32,180 12,833 44,655 30, 062 14,593 9,308 
MEGNTLOW Re tale coe witteles noe He oie ee eae acgiciels 6, 838 5, 337 1,501 7,030 3,767 3,263 1,006 
Saskatchewanhela.dvcins screw eign esteaee en 3,457 2,838 619 3,740 1,649 2,091 560 
FW I oYeng ts Be ee Meee Hei Oo ene ae ene 8,965 7,192 1,773 8,302 5,308 2,994 2,416 
ESINEIS ED (COMMIT DIA Lb, tires: ares tetas ys dh0 8 shes 0) oKe 17,680 11, 737 5,943 17,979 10, 408 Heb pl 4,051 
Total Canada, March, 1953........... 179,714*| 134,334 45,380 | 176,499*} 110,514 65,985 49,399 
Total Canada, Feb., 1958............. 171,658 | 127,897 43,761 181,580 | 117,671 63,909 46,184 
Total Canada, March, 1952........... 154, 356 119, 036 35,320 | 150,976 100, 702 50,274 41,036 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,466. 3 
these, 2,020 were special requests not granted, and 1,340 were appeals by claimants. 


pending at the end of the month. 


In addition, 23,746 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
There were 2,777 revised claims 
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TABLE E-4—REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March February, March, 
1953 953 1952 

Claims Disallowed— ’ 
ROO Ular 5 5 sss visio taggiavaraty avon ecckin Cgl tvavn AYe mn ote zine Gib enlalotate RLS Re ts ate aa eter 51,778 49,752 40,170 
Bupplemientary....:c. cules oda beac ts oi sig aval ointaleialeBhipetmt iy clese. sae anane Septet raat 10, 654 12, 857 9,817 

Claimants Disqualified*— 

Not unemployed soho cc bs-s sicareeteca spr e'i-v o,0°vcsunts demerste cohvnyeyasy atevaoinle Water alanis eecetets | Aiaiata ks 2) > atl cen eee era 3,484 
‘Disciualification—Total as. c-tatiasrausvne om an/etspsiule vin eirass uate saltanemeicuapes = lGeiiets 6,734 OcTS1" i. ce nea 
felt Fk g Moya CAAA Iee se t- Oe tart paren sh OMe Se maeraee Bo Sacer ter « 4,345 4, a52i ts Comer 
PARSE Kiz Wea) dia ot a= hen eral eR Fy ORETR U POIIn ee eee Co OE CIO 2,389 ye Te a i ac ee 
Not: capable of and not available for Works as s.<.0« cco aes asieeltiaie eas eeleceg 2,224 2,209 1,809 
Tors of work due to's labour GIsMUte. 1.0. cleats sss ocaasete sjeiasimleutens tare Wklorepte 149 161 101 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...............0005 1,455 1,325 1,308 
IRGhareed fOr MISCONAUCH sc ecohia te ¢ tcc nis. at-yie.e.p/oeqsinie 4seWiolalstala ely suaie ale Mecetele 1,007 968 921 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause..............cceee eee ee eee 7,108 6, 863 6,306 
Failure to fulfil additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 999 1,192 958 
Other vessons} sccccverconeraeey ocene paws oieties wives site me Naaale mete ete auetereTs 3,218 2,879 1,821 
SPOURL, Saaioothete cameemcnieai iter e cetighy Bink creINclire tertelerett te emer th hearer acnrety 85,321 84,937 66,695 


* Claimants disqualified, March, 1953, include 6,696 on revised and 1,986 on supplementary. 
_ {These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants* 
ROAD PHAR oe voce eto 00 Leelee LEW oh Alea canine ACh Sin ate etelamn ta release 3,110, 000 2,791,500 318, 500t 
INEM EL sjcvesss nde artes acacsVbyevesa vaca w neste, 6 akeconbazasareipis Abas abla OLrO Wa gan eel eie Ricltoe Rely SAY 3,096,000 | 2,779,600 316, 400 
BATE LL apis tte e Gein ol SM o aici ae OG WOOO TR se Tin etin Sin tte ata ron eee 3,090, 240 2,851,570 288,670 
IVE goo Aen A ACTA D EEN Ich Wh ran AP OREO ORY: REI AT eee a Sea 3,062,000 | 2,843,900 218, 100 
DMO as aye cig Fone asin Leman eee Bare aan EE a eae ea eee 3, 068, 000 2,924,500 148, 500 
BENS serethle stots arava Kalter ataatiia: « clear eg uatt alice Gacttie wee on Ra Cen aie RI ae ee 3,097, 000 2,974,300 122,700 
PAVING Vo 5 crnisthic Pei we Re dor eC siRNG ote ese ieesere RRR ales SAI oe aT te ET 3,152, 000 3,019, 400 112,600 
MB PLOIDDEN, cs thio ch bale Nate Petts ae tee cI rate Cis orcas eae 3,151, 000 3,049, 000 102,000 
VOLODER cae elaine ol cle Sh Wie he eine ain an oes 3,171,000 | 3,078,400 92,600 
IN O WORLD EI, Miniciss cara ri outina ae ree Eat OTe ee ee ne 3,186,000 | 38,074,500 111,500 
PISMO DEL Sos isso yak vss oie scl Ken ee MEI eee eo aioe Tene eee 3,241,000 | 3,079,100 161,900 
TATU te SECO C ACHR See RC rES Lat Sor ary ear mes oie oedema fa 8 | 3,286,000 | 3,007,400 278,600 
IRB PUBLY ceicieiccat saa cryvcudctor sinks siaisaieicae tO rare Gaetan SS OIC E TRIN STIR Ge 3,283,000 | 2,928,300 354, 700 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH, 1953 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only s ce 
: ersons umber | Amount 
Provinee Claims | Entitled | Not | ,Com- | of Days lof Benefit 
Con- to Entitled Benefit Pai d Paid 
sidered | Benefit |to Benefit] “°"® a 
$ 

Newioundland 25.0954 cso coaatic alae actttaghanlatetaisne 2 10e%e 2,576 1,845 731 1,331 42,812 93,910 
Prince: Hid ward Island (4 nnd escent een eee 526 470 56 437 14,101 26, 725 
IDIGVe BODUIE 20 atc cbe & sehereee nee «calc has abe etree 2,848 2,342 506 2,179 82,149 165,218 
INGWABTUNS WiIClir. on vas er aia sor eu a ene : 4,041 3,105 936 2,796 96,120 192,323 
Ronebedes he. Wes cntee dan wes Pr edererematn canny end eae 12,293 14,227 5, 066 15,192 569,347 | 1,190,364 
Ontario: seers e ee ee oe a od Rekicea 10, 859 8,163 2,696 8,695 | 343,134 737,687 
IManitobsis. x teccwuee a kc e ae nna eI ee Kee 2,653 2,113 540 2,058 84, 508 178,921 
Das icatehe wan ts c//ciies clerk son aero bet geaete atee 1,650 1,303 347 1,257 43,391 93,750 
A Mer tay (5 5 1 Ae. 2B, See ae etc 7 eae, eae 2,185 1,517 668 1,534 50,217 113, 487 
British Columbis- crass cee ee ook ceracieew nih ees 5,123 4,126 997 4,013 184, 366 411, 236 
FEQta March? 1950. cerer rt acts ecole alas ia saaiela rete eas 51, 754* 39,211 12,548 39, 4924)1,510,145 | 3,203, 621 
March) 1052.2 oot Seta. sane ie Oe ene mk 39,377* 29,117 11,090 27,969t) 980,163 | 1,959,391 


* There were in addition, 1,750 renewal claims in March, 1953, and 1,161 in March, 1952. 
tIncludes, 458 renewal claims. 
t Includes 827 renewal claims. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices at the beginning of each Month 


(Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


‘ 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 
age Retail 
— Increase Home Prices 
since Fuel Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1,| Total Food Rent and Clothing | ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Light Services modities 
| only )f 
PUM eee ete heres © ile ua crease 79-7 92-2 72°1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
NOU ee vemrce cry ctecesis loc kid none 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
ROSS ce steiiia We wevakes:s'[e-cte sacra ais 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
BA OL oie |e aa] ee ene 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
TQ45 5S, ence eee. 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
SA oe ae ae 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
TOS7 Foe Siac Paes ens 34-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
QAR each et toe are’ 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
LOSE eg ap tecici ween sete as 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
} 
. 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
f 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
; 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182°3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
OCtapersennetun st 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November.......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December.......... 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
JANUALY cass u etic ee 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135°8 197-3 
Hebruary...:: 2.21). 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Marchi Peer taa. 06 | 78:3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
Aprils 0 3 oi 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
jt Cs SN i ee ee 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
DUNST LEO Peconic 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
DULG ee canst Ras sem 3 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
August...... 87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
October ay. et 7: 88-9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 199-9 144-9 233-0 
89-6 191-1 249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 200-6 144-9 222-7 
90-0 191-5 250-0 144-8 151-2 215-3 201-1 145-7 223-1 
89-3 190-8 248-1 144:8 151-3 2138-0 200-1 146-5 221-6 
87-6 189-1 241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 200-8 146-9 218-3 
87-2 188-7 240-2 146-3 152-5 210-4 200-5 147-9 217-5 
85-2 186-7 235-3 146-3 150-6 210-1 198-2 147-4 214-0 
85-8 187-3 237-0 147-9 149-8 209°3 197-2 147-4 214-5 
86-5 188-0 239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 196-7 147-4 215-7 
86-1 187-6 238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 196-0 147-8 214-8 
September.......... 85-0 186-5 234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 195-8 147-8 212-7 
Meroperi., ance 83-5 185-0 229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 195-9 148-5 210-1 
November.......... 83-3 184-8 229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 195-5 148-8 209-7 
December.......... 82-7 184-2 226-1 149-9 152-7 205-4 195-3 148-8 208-4 
1953 
ECU’ oh Att oo eee 82-9 184-4 226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 196-0 148-9 208-6 
Mebruary.o) ss. - 83-4 184-9 227-4 150-5 154°3 205-2 191-1 149 0 209-2 
Marae err tac. ss. 82-7 184-2 225-7 150-7 154-4 205-5 196-3 147-9 208 
fs Oe ne a 82-4 183-9 223-5 150-9 155-5 205-5 196-8 148-7 207-0 
Meee eee hs ee i 82-1 183-6 222-8 151-0 153-2 206-3 196-2 149-0 206-5 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a._TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO APRIL 1953 


(1949 = 100-0) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
Household | Commo- 


aa Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | dities and 
Services * 
PA SURI cals clan c's eice anes Siemcn RNa oe 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 
Pebraary. oc cu0 see ee seh Go 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 
Maral ote. s< ce etn en aana os 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 
Aral Sage... eee mee Wee ons 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 
May orn see sei Sica s 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 
Dimepe ro reat cies mec stioe whens Me 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 
SE ecg oe SoMa S GS iione MEAS 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 
ATBSG Riss forsee color ote nee es 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 
HeptemDers. .Sodecsvcesseseee a eat 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 
Oatoberee. oso. 6 eee ae abe 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 
November: f.ssewscr anceas Seer: 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 
Dedem berses awe tee. cose aeteteel. 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 
VeAT sant cua aces cer cieieem culos 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
POBD—JANUAL Yes. «cc cae wer ele. d css tems 5 = 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 
WODTUREY os aco once pole se ae deere 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 
Marah! ee cecaccns ieee he sratt ae a 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 
MET. Set cucu sua de vistoa dea wesees 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 
MG ntsc wid eames ee Ona © 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 
DUNO Sec chile cuca co's o's? tego anes 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 
POLY s0 ct oho ias pl cer ad re eee 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 
Aupustiat docs t teasehsccstae seas: 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 
Sentemher<..:uuraies «scone eee 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 
October: taescstieeniee s+cken canes 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 
November. 3500 ach ee beac eonese's 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 
December... 6. <vac at sic cee ua steers: 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 
NCAT Pi 5 iclesa civia'w obstunp Ws we cee keen 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 
ABD E—— J SIMIALY foe ices ian coe ass se eres 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 
Webrusry_.. 2 boost ee sees eee 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 
Marah sodnc bob es anes ceca vanes'ee 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 
PAD A Sp Su cinccluin 5 ainnn baa hele ere 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 
(Mayan sosticniteans.c title sciiaeMeunue 112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 
JUNO= so Peo as «hac ee awe nweees 113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 
TOLY re See hoes os eine orsie Boome 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 
AUNGURG eae ca che tons oan ate ees © 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 
Bep tern Dero, 3.0% eeiot'ow- aclvas cases 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 
Metober ci f.0k dew coe aes 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 
NOVEMBER 35. cesses ss ascdoeseecss 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 
WISCEIR BEES 7. de cae tain co aee te 2 118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 
PROARTS eee oer: aaa ate 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 
ESGa—JANUBTY 1. . ca srnerctek rss tea cates 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 
February........... Re 117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 
MBTORES soscecel ey cctes 2 dene seen 116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 
Ppa ieee ers Seed sine ass en ater 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 
1a eR ROR PRE Ane re 115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 
JUNO, Sete. ca ide as he we kee 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 
MOLY: oO oisla nth ae tacts Bs «Sees 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 
WANIGURG Re, coc cle we Raps res Ho Ba ee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 
Beptember. 2.5 ..s csc. Phsengstancs'« 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 
Detober a: ise scc mens aw adeceaee s 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 
INOVEIIDED. Soi.ccce bs os Pie Oo see 116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 
Decem barie oo. ksi eatpic et nae wee a 115-8 114- 122-2 109-7 
£05s—January :2202...00 0. Seen: oss eee 115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 
February) .<.-ci ie caens cc dsc eee 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 
Miatrelt Sactn denn ae eaten sue hee 114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 
(April ocak eno kee Soren r oo neeen 114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 
Mave. scene dee tone ee eae utes 114-4 110-1 122-9 110-1 
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TABLE F-2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES 
OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1953 


(Aug. 1939 = 100-0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Home 
—_— | 7 : Furnish- | Miscel- 
April 1, ) March 2,) April 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings laneous 
1952 1953 1953 Services 
St. John's, Nfld. (4). 103-8 101°3 101-5 99+4 107-1 106-8 101-6 101-3 99-6 
imax 4 et < cove 177-8 173°6 173+3 215-9 128-4 155-3 221-6 187-4 139-5 
Btilabnaccevshexk ten 186-8 180-4 180-5 218-9 128-2 151-9 228-4 189-8 151-7 
Montreal. “ae 193-8 189-8 188-2 237-0 152-3 147-8 193-2 203-7 144-3 
Toronto. . sa 184-8 181-2 181-0 211-7 159-9 180-7 205-2 189-8 147-9 
Winnipeg..........- 181-9 176-6 176-9 226-6 137-0 134-0 202-4 198-2 140-7 
Saskatoon.......... 183-+7 182-4 182-5 235-5 134-4 160-4 216-1 203-2 133-8 
Edmonton, ......... 180-0 176°3 176-4 229-9 128-2 121-3 212-1 191-3 143-5 
Vancouver.......... 192-3 187-1 187+2 232-4 138-2 177-7 216-2 195-4 153-5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(‘) St. John’s Index on the base:—June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE ¥-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August 1939 = 100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Dec. Dec. | April | April | April | March | April ines 


ae ae 
Commodities Per 1941 | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | “jOe9 
Beek sirloin steak; oF uic.0. 0c. sdecce ccs lb. 120-7 154-8 273-9 355-0 341-4 297-1 292-8 81-0 
Bigot: FOr BUAAIE) soca ics sleraisin's inca sieves lb. 125-7 167-9 304-9 393-+7 383-2 329-8 323-8 76-0 
GRrIRUG re ttaicts caine wt ma moecew es lb. 132-7 162-3 328-6 444-4 434-5 356-4 350-1 55-8 
Beef, stewing, boneless...............- lb. 136-7 168-3 367-0 509-3 509-3 416-3 409-6 55-4 
DiMA TOR WORSE hie nile scxthesh omnes anak lb. 109-9 152-8 273-1 315-1 326-3 284-8 283-0 81-0 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ lb. 125-3 143-8 | 221-0 253-5 221-0 | 245-7 243-0 65+1 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 143-4 242-1 306-9 259-5 264-3 262-2 49-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 4lb. 132-3 142-5 | 221-9} 217-1 190-4 189-2 193-6 35-5 
Lard, pure, package..........seesseee- lb. 151-3 159-6 | 189-2] 289-9 170-6 162-8 168-3 18-3 
Shortening, package...............++- lb. 134-7 137-5 215-3 272-1 227-9 200-7 200-7 28-6 
Eee, Grade ‘‘A’’, large, carton....... doz. 156-4 181-3 163-7 | 206-4 162-5 195-8 | 210-8 65-9 
ME ee teed cae cle te saweaee ca tinea qt. 111-0 95-4 166-1 177-1 191-7 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints............+- lb. 140-5 148-0 235-2 285-5 262-0 252-0 246-5 67-3 
Cheese, plain, mild, 4 lb............... pke- 174-6 165-4 222-2 242-4 262-5 263-3 263-3 34-9 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced....| |b. 106-5 106+3 165-1 183-9 191-8 | 191-8 191-8 12-5 
Flour, all-purpose lb. 127-3 124-2 221-2 224-2 230-2 224-3 224-3 7-6 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 179-3 193-2 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s..............- tin 129-9 137-7 176-4 213-0 293-0 257-9 254-1 26-8 
PORN NOB. 64 cose os 8 es ian ese ered» tin 117-5 121-7 145-7 154-0 168-8 174-4 174-4 21-9 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 02............ tin 128-3 132-7 172-8 176-6 192-9 184-5 182-6 19-7 
Onions, cooking,......... - b 108-2 126-5 173-4 126-5 281-4 207-3 215-0 11-1 
Potatoes, No. I, table. ..| 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 153-6 132-0 322-3 203-7 185-2 42-2 
Prunes, pkg....... SGEethehinblys aot Ib; 115-8 120-2 201-7 244-2 242-5 236-4 238-9 28-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag........ lb. 104-0 | 108-6 | 180-5 | 156-0} 173-9 | 166-5 | 166-5 24-8 
Oranges, California..........cesesees doz. 132-5 154-3 161-9 165-2 146-7 124-8 121-6 33-3 
Jam, Strawberry, 16 02........-.-+++ jar 111-3 115-1 146-7 165-5 167-2 154-7 153-5 25-8 
PUT BO Ws sea a bag sis ora S30 'csecocete e asec 4:0 tin 101-5 106-1 140-6 151-4 154-7 147-3 147-3 21-8 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag....... lb. 132-3 | 182-3 | 164-8] 191-7 | 196-4] 172-6] 171-0 10-7 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 131-7 | 263-1] 309-5 | 314-7 | 308-0 | 309-4 105-9 
pI a) ONT DN 0 OS ee oe pkg. 145-2 131-6 177-2 184-4 187-2 176-9 176-2 51-4 


eee ee ee a 
* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to April 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork H, ‘ 
ra ak rae A\z, |s3s| 3 
Locality | 3 bm 3a ma -38 BSS] 952 g 
S| 8. | 8ccl oe | B, | ooo) Bee saat 
ao | @6 |RSS) 8) Ba | Seg a8) 255 | gs 
A= Keel Macbeal Most 5 eae hrm levee Reset | Os 
28 | 38 |3o8| 88 | Ss |F52/E8e| Son) 3x 
a ma | Ba = ae) fe a a 
cts ets cts cts cts. cts. cts, cts cts. 
Newfoundland— a a e 
SG LOD Bits xs'0le civeatccunvc we antares aes MOG <8 bs pak 68-8 52-0 63-0 79-4 72:4 34-3 58-2 
P.E.1.— a a 
Zo CHATIOCLOLO WN vic atriotaidin bis ecw arene ors sas 83-8 75-8 60-5 54-6 51-0 66-2 55-5 31-2 45-6 
Nova Scotia— a * c 
BO Hallas: Monaston cree (oe antes cle aieieiciviaeteayecieiers 88-3 78-2 53-8 54-5 54-2 63-5 49-1 37-1 53°9 
a 
SoS VANOY <2 ioe cicccie es Mad eReaanan dae Gte 84-0 75-2 59-2 58-6 54-8 69-1 54-9 36-0 49-6 
New Brunswick 
B= MONCONsiccsw cose eaone's testes Ress an'awinels 83-7 75-6 55-6 50-4 46-6 69-0 51-1 36-5 49-1 
a 
GRIND VOM cic /saiery pays’arere aatee-en an scbarcrelalatelt 83°7 76°5 59-2 57+1 51°+7 67-7 51-2 38-2 47-7 
Quebec— 
Teme ICON as & cadain sos satwustat unechon ee wes 97-0 94-0 63-8 51-6 51-3 59-8 52-0 35-7 47-8 
STAIN, stash dermis meaie aio ate exieuain cist cTerasTaiate Gee ad 74-0 74-6 52-6 53-0 46-0 62-0 48-0 32-5 49-8 
a 
D=-Montreadl pcecee aptikicteGumeanennee ecehocause 92-2 87-0 54-3 55-1 46-0 64-1 49-4 33-8 55°3 
a 
BOSCO DO Gen sites Gis cinbisite mine's mmaerkia Cain eis 91-1 87-7 47-1 47°3 49-4 55-4 44-8 31-0 50-5 
a 
11—Sherbrooke 84°3 82-0 58-2 57-0 42-7 58-4 48-9 32-8 44-0 
a 
Am OOLOl «2 akties Loam emuabatote sas cieaeseeuh 89-0 82-8 7:6 50-8 50-0 60-6 47-6 33-1 55-0 
Looe THTOG RIVETS svevnaiecvees de nee ee ence. cee 94-1 83-2 47-9 7-1 43-1 58-5 46-7 34-7 57-4 
Ontario— 
4a Foran lords. cnihiesccsgnnsia ten tetas Amoesceis 73-0 71-1 56-4 53-9 45-6 65-4 44-0 36°3 47-8 
TR —(ZOrn WALL. sages cine ea nigess Pewee wae ciate 72°3 72°6 49°+7 53-6 40-9 62-0 48-0 35-6 51-6 
a 
Pei ONG VV ALAIK cain tes Ceate Savon et os beavis dele 78-8 77-0 59-8 59-5 53-4 OOF Wieaut s 35-2 58-0 
f= FEATANLON sac caries Series bea dieetiic Sacre ny 78:8 74:3 55-1 55-4 46-1 67-5 beh 36-9 50°8 
a C 
PSs ar icland LakG\ cc. << sio-caiavaea-eaeaa tes 74-8 72°7 55-7 51°38 47-8 64-8 53-2 37-5 55-3 
BP LON GON elgix scalars eso sin biniaiartieace ark eenieterecbsthvs 75-5 73+4 52-5 53-8 46-1 66-5 42°5 35-4 53-3 
a 
BO — NOTED SAV ih i sist can ile.ctiees laa oe Unacehcas 70-2 70-8 53-2 49-0 45-7 65-9 43°3 36°3 50-7 
MAb=—C DG DAWES. ihc ae cietus vale tee Mina alne le aceta oat 72+4 73°2 51-8 53-7 46-6 64-0 rs 2 35-2 47-5 
APO GA WAT vacua denkh Wenig@ehict are Mpeel ones 78+1 72-7 55-2 55-8 41-4 67-9 48-2 35-6 
a 
23—Sault Ste: Maries... ctevensconneuness gues 77-4 781 56-4 60-4 51-9 67-8 53°3 35-5 
a 
SI—BUCDUEY scar var atocguectl ny, haben alate aioe a 73:6 | 72:7] 64-2] 52-6] 45-1 63-2 | 53-0] 32-0 
25—Toronto 82-2 78-0 55-6 55-2 46-0 64-4 40-3 35-4 
a 
A= WIGGROT roikcos seas de enenlon ake ia REG UR aeh § 74-4 70-6 52-1 57-0 46-6 64-6 47°5 35-8 
Manitoba— d 
Zi—-WIDNIDOR «nab Fes os cis a bee oc4 abt earn Paces ® Aes 72-9 54-2 53-2 47-9 65-4 52-4 37-5 
Saskatchewan— a 
28—Regina........ Aba vets Ce eibebesseutawey Seine LOS 71-7 56-3 57-5 47-2 63-0 arse 36-7 
a 
B0-= Saskatoon sis vis cases sectecetwawe cuca reer Tee 74-6 53-2 59°6 477 61-2 51:3 37°8 
Alberta— da 
80—Calgary......ccccccees Woeeee ene ee, eee 80-0 74°3 64-8 58-9 44-2 63°3 53-2 36-0 
a 
SlesMdmoOnton, viso «scans sveceeees cameneear 73-2 69-8 §2-2 55-5 47-0 | 58-6 | 45-3 36-9 
British Columbia— a 
32—Prince Rupert........scsesecceseesccseees| 89:0] 84:5] 60-0] 66:5] 56-0] 73-5] 60-0| 39-7 
a 
eh oly AG srcvecesevecceutscccscccces| O15 | 86:0] 68-4] 68:9 ]......¢ 73-2 e7 41-9 
SA—VANOCOUVET, ve sissaccecsecseveseonsecaceces| O0°0)} 8:1] G81 | Gnd | mGdav im rnEaN Iman, RoLmenBem 
85—Victoria.....ccccscccscnce Stearate sia Oar eals 94-0 | 86-61 64-6 | 65-2! 59:9] 71-4] 54-21 38-2 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, APRIL, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality 


per lb. 


Lamb, leg roast, 


Newfoundland— tet 
PUL OUMIS cette at aislsiaais ON Hed o1elas Fini Fs ere vl|[s eras aiats 
P.E.L.— 
BeKSDETIOVUSLOWN 5 iy sie. vind ys st scinb siese seins 
Nova Scotia— 
Ree PLOVER sora afera pth faisin sialais eM eiras6 0706 0104.4 8 ¥cies 72-8 
Brea CLE erie ate Nitlr ossyiciv eie.aiincatt So ok vier 71-7 
New Brunswick— 
DE MLONCLOME oc ainsie]tnsis/evainic nieivin wie's 0 siatsia.ele © 
PE BAING PORN sire rviric cies Ot oink visio nis ania, vies 74-6 
Quebec— 
TAS DIGO UTIL se aineia io closatn War's iar a araieig'aiere:s3's/8 100-0 
REL Ure pitas ogee ae wis Casaase a asa scaled y Tes 
DSRIONUPORL ca casty hie cro ss nin sl ctein Pasi Tewlsieveiers » « 81-3 
APCS DSO cents sam staissisisitiessesiictca.de sane ® 87-1 
US RDBEDPOOLG 5 s5'e piatinan visle tinceee eieiviatelv ie 78:6 
LESESOLG seinem s seas ace Tite elas oss c.eF ba ayele(s 88-5 
AD VOR IVGUSs a isaesiscy dra Waeb nds chee taste can dels 
Ontario— 
LA ESVANUOLG neti goer d eos re siakas o 6isiacvele 81-8 
LD SPOLU WALL ovigis dvd dowd vainein vues gssiosse see 
ADS BOLU VW ALGO wchedwt aliens nessa dees eas Vallis cea s 
DP=AFLAMILON a yaank one vewvises ede seve scenes 88-5 
18—Bipkland Lakeyg sess iecia sss nt varvsisjainas 85-5 
AU SLONCON as acce ye dase nada sasoid vans cenk's 88-4 
20—North Bay. icsboseccsewss eraniatepinnater 76°3 
SarOGbAWE wall is shin de dedelswecicubietees Gin tie] rin aie st « 
SA—GHAWB done Nori 5s Sebpernse sa cteiesewedss 79-2 
238—Sault Ste. Marie, .......s.scccessecvseeselesceees 
FA CUCDULY < s55 vaisis Obiasave ny bade oesitnds cael 79°3 
BUEN LOLONUO tou ceins sg seins se bie Saine.c Nec.e siesi09 © 83-9 
BU NVALOROL Wey okie d'sid vis sid eG obec e te neat 81-6 
Manitoba— 
BI m—Winni peg... os enccsccccccveccvecessensvs +.| 81-2 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina.........00sseces viaesene Aa Bip aes cae 75-0 
20—Saskatoon........ssesveves vais caeens Bal ies ere « 
Alberta— 
30—Calgary..........+.. RODE SOCERENIOSaUCE I 0] Name ae 
PI=SILAMONGON, say cieessciede vee rewsveesesiogs|| 1O°R 
British Columbia— 
82—Prince Rupert.........csecseeesseseceress| 95:0 
BRP AMUN Crit ade beck sed Secret heonvanvenes 93-2 


Flour, white, all- 
purpose, per lb. 


=~ ~ 
ao o o 


ba 
_ 


ped, sliced, 


fb. 


Bread, plain, white 
wra 
per 


8 oz. pkg. 


Corn Flakes, per 


cts. 


20-9 


ae 
co fe Co OH 


Padi | Bee 
C Pi 30 sel? 
re ae 
8 ey ao ee) 
c oO bos = 
mires Os ere. Nae 
| BR | ah | at oo 
#.| ec |e¢| eg) 55 
Lee] eg $ : i 5 x) 
a ein ee. ary | coe 
G2 | 98 | Ba | ga/ 3G 
n 6 <3) a ina} 
cts. cts. cts nn cts. 
f 1 
11-7 61-2 85-6 32-0 80-3 
g 
l1-1 52-2 67-0 17-0 70-4 
g 
9-6 49-7 71-1 20-5 72-4 
g 
10-8 49°7 73°9 22-0 74-1 
gz 
10-4 49-4 72:5 20-0 70-4 
g 
10-0 49-9 75:1 21-0 71-5 
£ 
10-7 55-8 69-5 20-0 64-9 
10°3 A7 +0 66-4 22-0 65-6 
9-5 48-4 67-8 20-0 65 +2 
9-7 50-7 68-4 20-0 67-1 
£ 
9-5 48-3 67°9 20-0 65°1 
4 
9-8 46-6 65-0 19-0 65-2 
£ 
10-4 49-6 68-2 19-0 65-8 
£ 
9-9 45-2 65-2 21-0 66-2 
gz 
10-2 47+6 64-4 19-0 66-1 
4 
11-3 53°8 63-2 23-0 66-3 
£ 
10-2 46°5 66:5 22-0 67-0 
11-2 51-0 72-0 25-0 69-4 
£ 
10:2 45-2 61-2 21-0 67-2 
£ 
11-3 50-0 68-3 22-0 67-8 
£ 
9-7 46-0 64-5 21-0 65°5 
10-3 48- 9} 69-0 21-8 67-6 
11-0 48°8 70:8 23-0 68°7 
10-9 48-1 68°3 23-0 68+1 
g 
9-8 45-1 63-0 22-0 66-6 
4 
10:5 47-6 65-9 22-0 67-0 
t g 
12-5 66-9 61-1 20°0 65-2 
t 
13-0 65-1 55-4 20-0 62-6 
t 
14-0 61-5 54-9 20°0 64-2 
t g 
12-1 59°7 56-6 21-0 63-2 
t 4 
12-0} 61-7] 55:3 | 20:0] 65-5 
t 
11:5 62°3 67-9 31-0 68-0 
t 
12-1 64-4 65°4 25°0 66-1 
t 4 
: 64°7 
t 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables < 
A «, | | aeh ae 
i & 5 “SI e/S « Be} g Ss Ss 
; a4 g : A. , - : dud ges 2 =| 33 s* g = ae 
He ags| £2) 62) BP |Sh5/555/" .8/s24| 33 | 8.8] 88 
S8«a| Eo | AS | BS | gel eea| soe/ sss) sa | 88a! ge 
gos| #2 | gS | ES |Bes|#as|sas|ese| gs | eos! Fe 
Mo) ES eo Sa lok 5. a.) S46, of FF of nN 
5 pM i ea ae oh a [ee = a 1o fs) 
cts cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. ets. cts. 
Newfoundland— s 
A Bt JODY Bice crcsciae'ss cess 36-1 Ga"O) lots weal: Sod || cae 16:3 50-1 32-4 25-2 24-3 43-8 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown............ EY (OR Ti la 19-8 29-8 28-2 18-1 20:8 29-0 22-4 22-0 34-5 
Nova Scotia— 
O— Halifax, jee Hosivisie sisiesc 35-3 39-7 19-9 28-7 24-9 16-9 22-4 27°6 23-4 19-9 36-6 
ASV ANOY wer cecese ase cess 36-9 36-9 19-4 28-3 26-4 17-9 23-4 28-8 22-8 21-8 33-9 
New Brunswick— 
5—Moncton................. 34-9 39-1 20-9 28-9 26-2 16:2 22-4 28-2 22-9 19-8 36°9 
6—NRaint Johnie. sce sc. s vee 36-6 39-2 20-2 28-6 26-0 16-6 20-8 26-0 23 +2 19-8 36°3 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............... SOs OMe eee 19-2 34-3 27-2 Te te A ener 27-0 22-8 20-7 35-7 
Ba wesc cniteewcxanuses 33-5 17-6 28-4 26-3 15-8 21-0 24-0 20-1 17-5 30-6 
9—Montreal.........ccscsee0c- Eh Wal arate 2 19-0 28-4 26-3 16-3 20+9 22-9 21-4 20-2 31-8 
AO—G)URDOGs stats ease itie eras Bie eT SO Bi as ce 20-0 28-4 26-6 16-5 20-2 24-8 21-3 18-7 32-1 
1i—Sherbrooke sic. ges 010.005 pt eee 18-9 30-0 24-4 16-5 21-3 23-4 21-4 20-5 33-0 
D2—BOrel sjaccsctaistiresinivia loro ewlen’s S288, Nice oe 18-4 29-0 26-4 16-3 22-8 25-3 18-8 18-7 35-4 
13—Three Rivers............ mT Oe eae 18-6 | 28-5 25-8 AWE ERGs a Ae 24-2 21-5 20:7 | 32-4 
Ontarlo— 
£4—Prantlord.. casi aosisac.- ses 33-8 39-4 18-2 27-5 24-4 16-5 21-1 25-9 20-6 18-2 30-0 
16—Cornwall...cccscccowcese ce 34 38-9 18-6 28-1 25-2 15-9 19-4 24-7 19-5 19-5 30-0 
16—Fort William............. 36-1 40-0 17-6 28:0 | 25-5 17-8 20-9 26-6 21-7 19-6 34-5 
i= Eemslton s.acevsen cess cee 34-6 39-6 18-7 28-1 24-9 16-1 19-2 24-7 20:8 17-5 33-0 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 35-4 39-0 18-9 29-2 26-8 18-1 22-6 2672: ji. Arete 20-1 36-0 
MOTOR AON Soe. cccis sn eihiag-cisis 2 33-5 39-0 19-2 26-6 26°3 16-2 19-9 25-1 20:7 17-7 29-1 
20 NOTCHIBBRY seeiosiele alas cles 35-6 38-5 20-0 28:0 | 31-8 LBB i cachet 26-2 22-4 19-8 | 33-6 
21—Oshawa............0.005. 33°2 39-8 18-6 26-0 23-3 15-6 20-0 | 26-2 20-5 17-2 30-0 
AOA WA os oe ceceavetics cect 34-1 39-4 18-3 28-3 25-8 15-9 21-7 24-6 21-6 17-7 29-4 
23—Sault Ste. Marie......... 35-7 | 38-6 19-6 28-8 26-7 AB Bahn prane 26-6 | 22-3 19-0} 32-1 
4 — SUG DUrY ee secs catch can ee 34-0 | 38-0 18-6 | 27-5 25-8 1G6 (ats cheers 25-6 21-9 18-8 30-9 
20-—= LOLONtO.. cu.sidas sion ee 32-9 39°4 18-2 27+1 23-5 16-1 20-0 25-1 20-4 16-9 27-6 
AG WANGSOL sees k veeen ose 35-2 39-4 19-0 28-1 25-8 16-6 21-4 PT Me Me RA 17-6 33-0 
Manitoba— 
i= WANDIDOL: 5:< el aciala’s saree 35-5 40-9 17-3 28:5 25-0 16-9 22-4 27-4 22-0 19-2 | 36-9 
Saskatchewan— 
DONO ZING Sone. o<se cleacihens 36-1 40-7 16-8 30-6 25-0 18-1 24-3 30-8 22-7 21-4 | 34-8 
20—Saskatoon.............-. 34-8 40:8 14-8 28-1 24-8 18-4 23-6 30-2 23-4 21-2 38-7 
Alberta— 
80—Calgary................. 33-8 40-4 15-4 29-5 24-8 17-3 25:6 | 31-5 21-8 23-1 33-6 
31—Edmonton................ 35-3 41-5 15-5 30-1 24-3 18-0 23-7 | 30-9 22-6 22-3 35-7 
British Columbia— m m 
32—Prince Rupert........... 37-4 40-4 16:3 31-7 26-4 19-8 24-2 33-2 20-5 20-3 37-5 
s m m 
SST rallies nce eects «he cee 35-8 39-1 17-6 Cy yee eee 19-9 25-9 32-8 21-0 21-6 35-4 
m m 
84—Vancouver................ 36-2 40-0 17-1 27-4 239 16-8 22-8 29-7 19-6 18-4 | 32-4 
ve m m 
BO— VIOtOri£, : < icstaiesin Sete es 36-1 39-6 18.2 28-3 23-0 17-1 21-1 30-0 19-2 18-1 29-4 


price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occurfrom time to time. (a) Including 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with : 
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r 3 g 3 3/8 f Coal 
Ss on a ay |3 % 
Feledoeler (ode) (85-1 oaths 
aise bos | ae lea i= dies . 
Locality > Oe eis eet Nt cep | Rae eS al 3 
g3 | $2| 22) As | of |SB2|"2a] 3s | 28 
a. | es |23| f. | 28 |*stleae| Ss | 8s 
gh] 82/28 | 28) aq |goalSok| 2) 28 
~Q Oy (oe) Ay ioe H ie) < {ea} 
cts cts. cts cts. cts cts cts. $ $ 
Newfoundland— w v 
ree eatard OIA M eaeee eer e'c ctesints vis) we've sjerble'e @isiolb oil slaiele cist 56-7 12-2 33-9 26-3 61:6: | 1246 fe cene 23.04 
P.E.I.— 
B—-GCHATIOULOLOWN 5. in secccc orwecceesecnses 23-7 30°3 11-2 27-0 26-9 4655) L1G*B itech 17.50 
Nova Scotia— 
BESET ATT Xie al Warsi ai etaiaiecains sie,sie,alerers/aioyy a1e0\n'e! 21:3 37-5 10:5 28-2 24-3 46-1 | 112-4 |. ....y: 19.44 
n 
MSS VATIO Vie tee an aya cieisiayeieiarsis:o1s/ahe a a'sa)<i6je5\- 25-5 35°8 10-1 29-9 26°3 46:5) 217-9 dec. wa. 13.60 
New Brunswick— n 
PE MLGUOUON. Coe cin cc siege ecics vic eb edice as 6.scas 21-9 37-0 11-1 27-9 25-6 46-1} 109-2 }....... 18.75 
n Vv 
G—Saint Johudecrccnces sacoaess syenieiaelcsstens 21-7 33-8 11:0 27-4 26°8 47-6 | 113-8 20.66 
Quebec— n Vv 
= CHiGOUEIMAL gai iii ceniemtocie's Ue eicciee cis o6ue 18-5 40-5 13-1 28-0 28-0 55:5 | 112-3 | 29-50 
pS sete eon UCOE OC pOCOOEECEE IE 18-9 36-0 11-5 26-8 24-5 52-3 | 110-9 | 28.50 |....... 
n 
Dr MOR trem comin crersistolare'sthie's (os 0\6 slatess 6 cp 660 17-9 33-2 11-2 28-9 25-2 53-6 | 107-2 | 29.36 
n 
HO QiieheGssmeics eects sirine sie cle sieveisie\s(his ko 17-8 33-3 11-6 27-5 25-8 55-1 | 110-1 | 28.88 |....... 
n 
Li=eherbrookGe sce seete te seated sp anaaews 17-9 35-3 10:8 29-1 24-7 54-2 | 108-6 | 28.25 |....... 
n 
Te as EN iy Go BRD GOHOCELOSDROCOOT CEN 17-6 39-7 12-4 26-7 22-8 52-6 | 109-0 | 26.75 |....... 
ee 
13—Three Rivers 18-3 34-9 10:3 28-1 24-9 54-0 |} 110-2) | 27280) iIs careers 
Ontario— n 
Ha —=Brantiords. seaes eines ce-acae. setimccieecian as 18-7 45-0 10-1 28-9 23-4 61-8 | 101-9 | 27-50 |....... 
1B =——Corn wall acreawnts satele cers vistors ele aie/e cies ons 19-1 36-7 11-1 27-2 23-7 52 1O7+8. 1629. 75 fo. en we 
n 
16—Fort: WUGAM Shier ves cit se eeeeeers 20-3 58-0 11-8 25-6 24-9 51-1 | 104-4 | 26.32 |....... 
Ps HAM OD Ay foie nse eas eve noncssaaieye tees 19-2 41-3 10-1 29-3 23-2 63-6.) 104-2. |°26.56 }......7 
TS Wirkland) Lake. scicecciiciciscie-lacsisseisiaeiasecas- 19-5 48-2 12-6 28-8 27-0 55-2 99-8 | 33.38 }....... 
BN OR ocr scat 5 4.0 Uitin sesix diveieiel tie sine miata eis 19-1 40-8 9-4 28-1 22-5 49-5 | 103-8 | 26.75 |....... 
n 
P= NOCtW Bay necncuce ssc csses so seciinsews soe 20-3 42-0 LL ah etme 23-0 pt 4 dag fw OX Tal ie ay 3) ec 
n 
21—Oshawa....... miaieinvsfarwietsieiasavelate jie e et eeeeee 19-3 36-0 9-2 27-0 22-8 54-7 | 102-2 | 27.75 |....... 
n 
DA =SOGLAW Elad acini nis side vileona ns siwisloeholsinie He's 19-0 38-1 11-5 28-4 25-1 62-6 | 104-8 | 28.50 |....... 
Rpm Maw ti Ste. PM ALIO.« feretels ats! eoaaiald «(e)a/Stoisvoib)stsieiale 19-7 47-7 10-6 29-2 23-9 54-9 | 104-0 | 25.50 ]....... 
n 
BA— SUG Dury saisaie siete vis)s 6 aie'eislela's 6's ls sisre/sle Sree 2.6.0 19-3 40-7 12-1 26-0 24-4 52-5 | 101-4 | 29.29 |....... 
n 
Die VOPOTCE, cane ict a $'o3 = cis isthe. c aesee cuin S00 18-9 40-5 9-5 27-8 24-1 61:6 | 101-6 | 25.12 ]....... 
n 
eee WE AIOE wicca cis b.55,8:0.0(c.n2[h 6 bre ihe Lele aleisia.o.e 19-1 38-4 9-4 30-0 25-0 52-0 | 105-0 | 26.00 |....... 
Manitoba— n 
Dees VU LOTIIOL selec cipiais 16 oloye ele aVe\eiasr 0\o.0i 15,0) tein(e.ai9~ 19-7 41-8 12-2 28-0 26°8 eG MOO he Wes aioe 20.95 
Saskatchewan— 
QE—REGiNG..... 00. c ccc ccccascescncrccececcccs 22-4 43-2 12-9 26-4 27-6 49D LOSS |) arrears 18,30 
SIMIC A EOOL ais iclele.¢tinse s <a'e a cisisie © wap sieials.t ns 22-3 49-9 14-1 29-5 27-0 46-5 OSE Or WE caus 17.71 
Alberta— n 
30—Calgary..... Pee iicts sorte sleet tend Saibs 93-6 | 46-0] 12-6| 27-5 | 25-4 | 48-6] 99-8 |......:]..+--+ 
n 
BP IIONCON cos oe4 hein dienciencdescsnadsn¥ ess 23-2 49-9 13-4 29-3 25-2 49-8 | 104-3 ]....... 8.25 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert...........-----+++- pies sv an 25-1 63-0 11-0 27-3 26-4 50-6 | 100-3 |....... 22.90 
n 
BLT OU Healetiairs yo fie Vic ose. s,.01c Kine wwas ovcine s 25-3 50-0 12-1 27-1 26-4 50-5 08:7 bess ea 10000 
n 
34—Vancouver.........002+eee oe ee 20:3 53-9 10-4 25-6 23-6 47-5 oe eee 20.56 
Nie VEGETA ER cxisiccec tosis cts see no ee esate 21-1 51-6 11-9 27-2 24-3 AGrb. V 1OLSS Nie. o. ae 22.25 


cuts with bone in. (b) Including cuts with hock-on. (d), Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. (g) Mixed— 
carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 17-0c per 160z. tin. (k) Californian. (m)15oz. tin. (n) Mixed—Californian 
and Australian. (s)28o0z. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Includingtins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIL, 1952-1953+ . 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers] ime. Loss 
a | ae oe, ee 
During | Existence! During | Existence| Working ne 
Month | Month Days Time 
1953* 
RERUN V Lae ear oe Wo ete Sale axe lnss iiss 14t 14 2,136f 2,136 31,050 0-04 
Re TORI Yee ast et facies Ree eves cae 11 19 2,448 Ba Ay 23,717 0-03 
IV ear 1 fate ve rts Sardis = th) x he iw. eee, «vss 13 | 21 4,524 5,450 33,018 0-04 
BESSNOTEDN crs AR MEN fo ans ina ni eFep a ue sree) 3° see 14 21 2,790 3, 562 29,120 0-03 
Cumulative totals>: (255..-..5 <. 52 | 11,898 116, 965 0-04 
1952 
STUD UPS coe ON chives. chic: cine Serge’ 13t 13 5, 374t 5,374 71,145 0-09 
LRU TES alc: aie ae ae cape rie gre ae 12 22 12,394 13,048 47,603 0-06 
ENO, 2 hema ce cy ae eee 16 25 2,877 5, 186 65, 272 0-08 
LAT? = ae Se A or ere ear 22 37 8,418 12,121 178,713 0-21 
Cumulative totals.............. 63 29, 063 362,733 0-11 


* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. : 

7 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information 
as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not 
received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1953 (*) 


Number Tavolvad Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——__—__—_—_—__| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- Workers poe 
ays 


lishments 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prier to April, 1953 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Packinghouse workers, 1 39 860 |Commenced March 6; for a new 
Stratford, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and reduced hours from 45 
to 40 per week with guaranteed 
36-hour week following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 


ated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing and hosiery 2 290 5,000 |Commenced November 25,°1952; for 
factory workers, a new agreement providing for 
Montreal, P.Q. increased wages and other changes 


following reference to arbitration 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Metal Products— 

Jewellery factory workers, 5 41 800 |Commenced December 8, 1952: for 

. Vancouver, B.C. implementation of award of concilia- 

tion board for increased wages, pay 

. for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 

under negotiations; unterminated. 

: Aluminum ware factory 1 96 1,930 |Commenced March 23; for a new 

! workers, agreement providing for increased 

. Wallaceburg, Ont. wages, extension of relief periods 

for moulders and hospital and 

accident insurance plan; untermin- 

: ated. 

ConstRUCTION— z 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 9 50 |Commenced December 17, 1952; for 

Fort William, Ont. a new agreement providing for 
increased wages retroactive to 
April 1, 1952; terminated April 23; 
reference to Labour’ Relations 
Board; in favour of employer. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 


Utiitms— 
Miscellaneous— 
Grain elevator workers, 5 275 5,500 |Commenced February 16; for a new 
New Westminster and agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages, premium for dust, job 
classification and pay for eight 
statutory holidays instead of six 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
SpRvICE— 
Business and Personal— ; 
Garage workers, 1 22 500 |Commenced February 9; for union 
Saint John, N.B. recognition and implementation of 
award of conciliation board pro- 
viding for increased wages in union 
agreement; unterminated. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1953 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— : 
Flour, cereal and feed mill 2 596 4,250 |Commenced April 22; for new agree- 
workers, ments providing for increased 
Peterborough, Ont., and wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 - 
Saskatoon, Sask. per week and other changes follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1953 (1) ° 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Cotton, jute and paper bag 
factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Lighting fixtures factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Household appliances 
factory workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Wire drawers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Die casting factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Die casting factory workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 


cals, etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 
Elmira, Ont. 


Construction— 

Miscellaneous— 
Pipe line installers, 
Kamloops, B.C. 


958 


(3) 
74 


900 


71 


89 


198 


60 


130 


63 


(°) 
128 


220 


During April, 1953—Continued 


200 


900 


1,300 


3,500 


60 


325 


440 


1, 280 


200 


Commenced April 22; protesting new 
time standards for revised con- 
ditions; terminated April 25; return 
of workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 2; protesting dis- 
missal of five workers and _ pro- 
posed elimination of certain jobs; 
terminated April 2; return of 
workers pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Commenced April 16; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 6; protest against 
revision of lunch and rest periods in 
paint shop to permit continuous 
production in new agreement under 
negotiations; terminated April 24; 
return of workers and replacement 
pending conciliation; indefinite. 


Commenced April 7; for a greater 
increase in wages than reeommend- 
ed by conciliation board and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced April 13; protesting new 
incentive bonus on new machines; 
terminated April 14; return of 


workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 
Commenced April 14; protesting 


suspension of two workers for 
infraction of company rules; termi- 
nated April 16; return of workers 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


Commenced April 22; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Oct. 30, 1952 
and other changes following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 20; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 22; for reinstate- 
ment of a dismissed foreman; 
terminated April 23; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL, 1953 (!) 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation 


and Locality Estab- Workers 


lishments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (*) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1953—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local Bus 
Lines— 
Bus drivers and garagemen, 1 
Hulls PQ: 


TRADE— 
Variety store clerks, 1 
Weyburn, Sask. 


SERVICE— 
| Business and Personal— 
Garage workers, 7 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


66 


10 


185 


350 


Commenced April 15; for implement- 
ation of award of conciliation board 
for wage increase retroactive to 
Sept. 1, 1952, instead of Jan. 1, 1953, 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated April 20; ne- 
gotiations; compromise, retroactive 
to Nov. 1, 1952. 


Commenced April 11; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced April 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Mar. 1 in- 
stead of Apr. 9 and reduced hours 
from 464 to 44 per week following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(3) 196 indirectly affected; (4) 15 indirectly affected; (°) 60 indirectly affected. 
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TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1952, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Causes 


VIA OHINENY cate etereaits oe tatio ee aloie aio'eloic e's Fine e'e's 
Belts, pulleys, chains, lines, etc.............-++- 
Working materials ii. ae. oac sve ten tctesiafele siejale'siere'e 
Nails and BpLROS cians c detects «ct eee cite suing teas 
Buildings and structures (including parts of these 

such as doors, windows, etc.)..........+0555 


WVOVIGING BUTIACOSS cecieiaicie ale ara'c e's elec. welein sitbisies\s ee 
IMTBGAUANEGOUS Sante sisted cf cle.t seis alsjsiciosicie ie aisle vee 


Agriculture 

Fishing and 
Trapping 

Mining and 
Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electricity, Gas and 
Water Production 
and Supply 

Transportation, 
Storage and 
Communications 


| Service 


| Unclassified 


Lieal Ef ae oho Aaneceks Gd GOO ER TORIC DORIC sonn inate it 
IMGHIR OY ie clit ae sletero nner 8 cisialete iefae,a(esie)#)ec0 510 1 
Belts, pulleys, chains, lines, etc.......:....-+++- ae (i Pae 
Cranes, derricks, other hoisting or conveying 

PDT EL GUS repierstarersicre cieearel ose = = wrerereidove's(Aiajsrersts\||>.s'( | See 
Mutomopiles O©rETUuGES), «cs cciv~s okie olsiesiec ees ae. pA et le 
Tractors, loadmobiles, etc..........6-.-sseseees 3} 8 
Mine OF GUATTY CATS os jetsia's coy sre oeie talelclo eis dias Se [eS eis 
Trains or other railway vehicles..............eefeeesfesee[eeen 
GEROGHOAEST stoi Reet ears at neve:s bisa clotnrslesalele sie orece of [(pceinhs [Feieteee | a/etv 
Pther ee transportation vehicles, 


Falling trees or limbs 
Landslides or cave-ins é Sie 
MisCellanGous..t, shisen secede cm sleeve slerce ule eats apie tiers Spies 


Caught In, On or Between: 
IVE nC g nen IeOae EMO E ANE? DOODO CCC ens 3 iN eerie 4 
Belts, pulleys, chains, lines, etc..............065 8 See 
Elevators, hoisiting and conveying apparatus....|.... 1 eee 
Buildings and structures (including parts of 
these such as doors, windows, etc.).........].++- ope 
Automobiles and trucks 


Tractors, loadmobiles, et6............0.0cseenes 1 71 eae t- 


Mine and quarry cars........ so se bibie  e(nigysie suialeie ni|s «ori e-eje.e as 
Trains and other railway vehicles..............]--.-|-++- Roe 
RIE EOCORTSE cyset le clemiclels, o1cietews sia.sca pcaleveley:6)x-1die® wintel Mente ise. tie ae 


Miscellaneous transportation vehicles and craft..|....|.... hegailereat 


Materials in use or stored in plant 

Objects in water (e.g., logs, caught between boat 
and wharf) 

Miscellaneous..........- F 


Collisions (including derailments, wrecks, etc., 
but not falls, slips, struck by, caught 
in, on or between: 

Involving steam railWAyS.......eeee cece eee n eee efe ees leeee foes 
Involving street railwayS.........0-.ceee eee ee fees s|er ef eee 
Involving automobiles and trucks.............. tf 
Involving tractors, loadmobiles, etc............. a4 
Involving mine and quarry cars........-.--+0+e|eeee|eessfeeee 
Involving water craft,.......0.scceceeceeteeeeesfeoes 
Involving aircraft............-+ peiielsceie ae o5,<)05 Pf = 2% 
Involving other transport Spee ese neneaveans 
Involving elevators and other hoisting and con- 
veying apparatus........-..-. ace be wed Seed inond (ace 
Involving miscellaneous agencies......-....+.+. 


eh 


Falls and Slips 
(a) falls on same level 


Due to collapse of resistance.......-2-s0+++00e-+ 1 
Due to tripping over or stepping on object.......|.---[--+-|-+> 


arb 
ry 


Due to rough ground or floor surfaces....... jae dl soad ene) bees] Send) Peon Iaone) (Gace) Bree nbs (rei) (on 


ed bet 43 
45)... ./ 142 
1}. 51 


TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1952, 
BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES— (Concluded) 


gs] 3 
as ane 
S35 ec + 
oo Os ous 
5 >I-S 
Causes © iol ce ls See: Sa 3 
2| as ao 2) Ss |paa Pos =] 
Sl] wloe/Fel ©] 3 is BoD 68s ealo|lalrH¥ 
| -6 selfs) S]s ses. a5ale}2|2| 3 Ss 
— =o Q 22 = 
&| ¥lee/2o| &| § |8esisnd| a] 8) E1e/6 
aAlH ik IS |} a] 0 |a a Ble |alp]a 
Falls and Slips (a) falls on same level—concluded 
Due to slippery surfaces................eceeeee- BY va sl aa elaae Mane UU Coes el ie 2 
Due to slipping while handling materials........]....}..../....|....].... 2 feet et ay 2 
Due to slipping while operating machines.......]....]....|....|..«-|.... Leeks «| baceeews Hoe el eas 1 
Due to physical condition of workman..........|....].... wr|fc dug aid-»i[levecgentotn boty fete ll ieee arcane eke eel eee 5% 
Due to vehicles in motion (other than struck by, 
collision, etc.) 4)... 1). Th fee AAs 12 
Miscellaneous:%,; sc toiens Sedeu coe eon. ct Siiis bleed he As Tl ohee Sse 1 
Sub Total Cie a pe eas 1 4) 2)... 24 
(b) falls to different levels 
LOMUMIRG ders Or Stalls .<-matnes cistece teeneee Orne ee | celta 2) 6] 3 1 (Hl fe 7|. 20 
From scaffolds and stagings..................+. Be aS 3 (et 1 PA ah Re ae 8 2}... em lee 32 
From platforms, ramps and stationary vehicles. .|.... Betoe 2 6 1 1 4}... ee 15 
From buildings, roofs and towers............... Meier Sllpiecode |e eel] > RO} Sal acme ee eee , 3}. 27 
From bridges, trestles and catwalks............ Sees t occ aeeleneclias tte 1 Peep Th: aseelliG 5 
From poles, trees, logs and stumps.............. 1 ae 1K eae il 3 ft fae isle 10 
Brom stockpiles: pans seGae ne eas tie ee ceil ser calllavsoappiers © i]. 80a'] srteetall cee eyere eh nce Ton ee eT een ee ee 
From moving railway vehicles................. a ET ote ic Lista ene eB 6 
From other moving transportation vehicles...... 1 1 ieee 1 Ties ae ea 2)... 7 
nto ‘holds of vesselsiicn. peecmrin ate AAS 1 Lines 1 Pieell ia ae Ch herelvel i 6 
Into shafts, pits, excavations, ete..... BEE catlcarek 8 1 [21 ve Ser. 1 LU He fet [ka 19 
Into rivers, lakes, sea or harbours.............. Zi 19) a) 2h ater 3 iT ety alls 9}. 78 
Into storage bumkers..- ans kine cele Oise amile coh iae 5 IN eecassseilleguticarsh ated ll tested meres 6 
Into tanks, ‘vats orkilns..3, .a.-cb si. dduesdeccve ae OU wk Alicyatorareta lleraretcrore liaiceratise oc | ae 4 
Miscellaneous falls to different level............ 1}. ot: i i oe: ea Leto arate 3 
Sb otal viet ke urns te tes Seek 6] 24) 7] 16) 46| 74 8 34| 3}... 20)... .| 288 
Lotal greece tet aes ee ee 12) 24) 7) 17) Si] 79 9 38] 5}. 20]....| 262 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Ex- 
plosions 
Conflaprationst mt. otc. tds wate catch eee - | ee Li TOS TO eee 2)... 3]. 30 
Exposure to welding flashes Ft (Saeony| (factes 9] omer Dy cisternae conte dalis 1 
Exposure to cold or cold substances eaote iY rete) APRS AtePS IOs aloha oo Re eel iene 1 
xposure to steam or other hot vapours SP | ee] eee ee 1 ieee bere ie Wieden ate vale 1 
Exposure to hot liquids or molten metal........ antntenia. ae Bh a sv eee leat Bed 3 
xposure to heat or hot substances, N.E.S.......|....]....|.. 1 aT sak oe ee vers te le 2 
Explosions—blasting accidents.................. 4) 2}. Qbcwon GT Bea eealiobeear 4}. 22 
Explosions of coal and/or dust.................. if od eee 26). raed mepaetoen ANE Ne 33 
Air blasts (bumps) in mines ye seeAt (Bee oll yen Sel FOU a a) ee 2 
Fe eS a 1 ill Free bh a a 3}... 6 
1 14 IPPs 1 3 Alpes | ecastitcts avo 8 
Bes May Pees Le Gog sd adats bol sia ates'| ae, gallon eral ome aes 5 
iN Paes WS ge | Oren 3) mers aha 1 
5} 7} | 39] 4] 18 1 | het ee ‘isswatt ie 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Ingestion (asphyxia- 
tion, poisoning, ete.) 
Exposure to acids, alkalis and similar chemicals..|....|....|.... Loni tel eeratstaus Daxeaaiet cee «lNieuteegs | aerate 1 
Exposure to poisonous gasses....................|.... 3 3 t . ePaae! te, pert 2). 3]. 15 
Mxposure. VoNaust sede) ae ee eee. he ee ke 41} 19 Dore rdiay| haere are erate eee ee 61 
Exposure to poisonous vegetation...............|.... 10 ofinw'el ell por GRAY uae wlll lle cites w Rs etacs llc ergs Tat een 
Exposure to miscellaneous poisonous agencies. .... 1 Peers | aor) oe elle oe sort || Eifesnh Ho clara 1 
eS 1 esa am Ae Nh 3” SR Ee PA al AG) 22) ee Blarteny dae hce 2). 3}... 78 
Contact with Electric Current 
Rightning acbiden tes. os ds. «tule eek cocokocnt Rar » acai oveidigdl & ovgty feet raf odtagn ta cal eel 1 
xposure to or contact with electricity...... 2} 3. 2} 9 9 27 Jets aitne os Moa GO 
Total eit a: ence cee ae 3} 8)... 21 9 98 27 2 sterile 1). 61 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases " 
Over-exertion resulting in strains, hernia, etc.....|.... 7}. 6} 14) 6 1 18)" 6)... 15]. 72 
Industrial diseases (tae... 5) 5 teehee ree nlL oe’ y| ees Reese oe) eta si bas Al 5}. 10 
DOA Feels. sss so ve eee EE REE ses ire 8} 16) 7 1 18} 5}. 20). 82 
Miscellaneous Accident Types 
Violence c/a) eee dies <2... si aan eee 1 2 1}. 4 
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TABLE H-5.—_INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 
. Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent 
AM Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal ee 
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New Brunswick ‘ 15,115 
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INGSICO DSi rr aloe ee De tabe pire Rian: bola mt cust taaiale { 2 K 16,753 
MASHEGHO WaT Cometic tonne aateaine cece n0 8 e's. 10,627 
Wal DERCEAD a tits hone ches oe tence EO Ones tad es ‘ 28,557 
British Columbia 74, 064 
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: 1949 : 
Prince Edward Island(?)................. RO Oh ae 103 113 Bi | Seer a ty 5 219 
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117, 239 47,400 1,740 283 166, 632 
10,654 6,132 308 31 17,125 
5,504 5,204 103 19 10, 830 
: 18, 213 13, 423 645 115 32,396 
40, 609 27,049 1, 416 178 69, 252 
RPM ae arab te) Sins alata siaiabarsiw'etellie,cralefe:c:sie, eis a1el] ere ls- a\</fiugaal tuys 412,343 
1950 
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10,516 5,652 316 29 16,513 
5,610 5,691 114 26 41,441 
18,836 13,804 577 120 33,337 
43,992 25, 852 1,498 162 71,504 


129, 486 


11,249 5,577 

6,711 6,812 135 18 13, 676 
20,312 14,754 636 102 35, 804 
40, 268 26, 023 1,513 184 67,988 
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(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 

2) For the period July 1 to December 31, 1949. 

3) Preliminary figures. : 

4) For the period April 1 to December 31, 1951. The Compensation Board of Newfoundland commenced operations 
on April 1, 1951. Prior to that date compensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1948, might be recovered 
through court action; the number of cases reported by the Registrar of the Supreme Court since Confederation are as 
follows: April 1 to December 31, 1949: 35; 1950: 41; January to March 31, 1951: 37. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette— 

Price: 10 cents. 

Annual Vacations with Pay in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries (Aug., 1952.) 

The Normal Work Week in Canadian Manu- 
facturing Industries, 1951 (June, 1952). 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry (May, 1952). 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements (Dec., 1951). 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, by Industry (Dec., 
1951). 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
(for fiscal year ended March 31, 1952). 
Price: 25 cents. 


Labour Organization in Canada 
1952 Report. Price: 25 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1952 Price: 15 cents. 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada Price: 25 cents. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service 
Publications— 

Teamwork in Industry (monthly). 

Industrial Democracy at Work. 

The Story of Five LMPCs. 

Partners in Production No. 2. 

Teamwork in Action. 

A Stitch in Time. 

Co-operation Works Here. 

Meters, Motors and Men. 

Joint Consultation in the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. 

Joint Consultation in Service Industries. 

Making the Most of Your LMPC. ~ 

The Foreman and the LMPC. 

Labour-Management Co-operation Service. 

The Labour Representative on an LMPC. 

Duties of an LMPC Chairman. 

What Management Men Say about LMPCs. 


Provincial Labour Standards 
(concerning child labour, holidays,” hours of 
work, minimum wages, weekly rest-day and 
workmen’s compensation) Price: 10 cents. 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts— 
(semi-monthly ) FREE. 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
Price: 15 cents. 
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Vocational Education in Canada— 
Price: 15 cents. 


Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— 
Price: 10 cents. 


No. 1—Joint Councils in Industry. 


No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and 
Construction Industries in Canada, Ottawa, 
1921. ‘ 


No. 5—Canada and the International Labour 
Conference. 


No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter 
Employment in Canada. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Nos. 9-18—Reports of Proceedings of the 
Board covering three-year periods from 
1923 to 1951, 


Labour Legistation in Canada as Fiisting on 
December 31, 1948 
Price: $2.00. 
First Supplement (1949-50) Pricn: 25 cents. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada 


(a comparison of provincial laws) 


Price: 10 cents. 


Occupational Monographs— 
FREE. 
Bricklayers and Stone Masons. 
Careers in Natural Science and Engineering. 
Carpenter. 
Electrician. 
Forge Shop Occupations. 
Foundry Workers. 
Lawyer. 
Machinist and Machine Operator (Meta!). 
Mining Occupations. 
Motor Vehicle Mechanics and Repairmen. 
Optometrist. 
Painter. 
Plasterer. 
Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter. 
Printing Trades. 
Sheet Metal Worker. 
Social Worker. 


Technical Occupations in Radio and Elect- 
ronics, 


Tool and Die Maker. 


Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 


The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9:9, 11:9 or 13:9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5:9 or 6-9 per cent but less 
than 10-0, 12:0 or 14-0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


Group 8: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2-4 
per cent but less than 6-0 or 7-0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2-5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


The regular labour market analyses con- 
ducted by the Department of Labour in the 
postwar years indicate that the percentage 
ranges mentioned are usually symptomatic of 
the differing labour market situations desig- 
nated in the above categories. 

Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 


by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a. geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 
The behaviour of workers and employers in 
this market differs in a great many respects 
from that of sellers and buyers in other 
markets. Workers are often influenced by 
other than purely monetary considerations. 
The hiring and wage policies of employers 
differ significantly from their practices with 
respect to other purchases. Flexibility of 
prices characteristic of many other markets 
is not at all common in the case of most 
wage rates. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 801 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquicre, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph _d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Trois 
Riviéres includes Trois Riviéres and Louise- 
ville; Ottawa-Hull includes Ottawa, Hull and 
Maniwaki; Toronto includes New Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Vancouver-New West- 
minster includes Wancouver, New West- 
minster and Mission City; Central Vancouver 
Tsland includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo 
and Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley 
includes Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. — 

The 115 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 
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LL SAVE MONEY MY OWN WAY! 


A 


But will you? We'll all agree that when 
you're raising a family, it’s the hardest thing 
in the world to save money. 


Most of us promise ourselves that next month, or next year 
things will be different—but the months and years go by and we 
never seem to be able to get started. 


A simple method which by all its attractive features encourages 
you to make small, but regular contributions, has answered the same 
problem in the lives of thousands of others. 


This method is a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY. 


_ MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. H. BROWN, Deputy Minister 
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ANNUITIES 


Provide for Od 119¢ 


Mail this Coupon today POSTAGE FREE 


Annuities Branch, 10D 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Please send me COMPLETE INFORMATION about Canadian Government Annuities. 
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